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QUAETEELY EEVIEW. 


Art. 1. — Correspovdencc. hetv^eev. Mr. Pitt and Ihe Duke of 
Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant of Irelaml, 1781—1787- (Pri¬ 

vately printed.) I^ondon. 1842. pp. 174. 

I 1r has been laid down as a rule by a f^reat orator of ancient 
limes, that writing well is the best and surest preparation for 
speaking well. Stilu.v optimm e.t pro'.stantis.simu.s dicendi effector 
ct Tiingister are the words of Cicero.* On the other hand, it 
seems natural to supjjose that a man able and ready with his 
tongue should be still more able and ready with his pen. If he 
can without premeditation ])our forth acute arguments in eloquent 
language, surely the advantages of leisure will supply the same 
acuteness and the same eloquence in at least equal perfection. 

Neither of these conclusions, however, is entirely boi*he out by 
exj»erience. Burke, whose writings will delight and instruct the 
late.st posterity, often delivered his harangues to empty benches 
or a yawning audience, and was knf)wn to his contemjiorarics by 
the nickname of ‘ the Dinner-Bell.’ 

‘ Too deep for his hearers, he went on refining; 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ! ’ 

Fox, so j>re-einincnt as a debater, apj)ears with small distinction 
in his authorship. Nay more, even the high skill of the Reporters’ 
Gallery fails to give any just idea of the real merits of a speech 
as well or ill adapted to its hearers. Every one must have fre- 
C{uently felt surprise at his inability to discover—with tlie ‘ Times’ 
or the ‘ Chronicle ’ in his hand—;my good points in the speech 
which the night before has made the whole House ring with en¬ 
thusiastic c-heers; or, on the contrary, has wondered at the slight 
effect produced at the time, by what he afterwards reads with so 
much })leasure. We have heard a most eminent living statesm.m 
observe how very erroneous an idea, as to the comparative estima¬ 
tion of our public characters, would be formed by a foreigner who 
was unac([uainted with our history, and who fudged only from 

De Oratore, lih. i. c. 33. 
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4 A 

Corre.syondence behve^ « 

Hansard’s ‘ Debates.’* Who, for instance, now red^u^bers the 
name of Mr. Charles Marsh? Yet one of the most pointed and 
vigorous philippics which we have read in any language stands in 
the name of IVlT. Marsh, under the date of the 1st of July, 1813. 

It has, therefore, always been a subject of doubt and discussion, 
notwithstanding the oratorical eminence of Mr. Pitt, whether he 
likewise excelled in writlen composition. Up to this lime the 
general impression, we believe, is, that he did not, 7'his impres¬ 
sion has, in part perhaps, proceeded from the example of his 
father, the great Lord Chatham, whose st}le in his correspondence 
ap})ears by no means worthy of such a mind—swelling, empty, 
cumbrous—and, even to his own family, seeking metaphors and 
epithets instead of precision and clearness. Another cause of 
that impression may have been, that Mr. Pitt, whenever it was 
possible, preferred transacting business in personal interviews 
rather than in wi iting. 

Of this usual course in Mr. Pitt a strong proof came under our 
own observation. Once, when the writer of this article w'^as on a 
visit at Lowther Castle, the venerable Earl, who amidst advancing 
years never wearies in acts of coinlesy and kindness to all around 
him, indulged his friend’s curiosity with a large jiacket of letters 
addressed bv Mr. Pitt to himself, and to his kinsman Sir James. 
These letters had been most ])roj>eily preserved as autograjdisj 
but, uitff one or tw'o remaikablc exceptions, they were veiy short, 
and nearly in the folhiwing strain ;—‘ Dear Lowther, I’ray call <;n 
me in th<' course of the morning.’—‘ Dear Lowther. Let me sec 
you at the Treasury as soon as ;)ou can.’—‘ Dc'ar l^owther. When 
shall you be next in town, as I wish to sjteak to you?’—in short, 
referring almost every subject to conversation instead of corre¬ 
spondence. 

But whatever doubts may have been entertained as to Mr. Pitt’s 
abilities for writing, are now', as we coriceixe, set at rest by a 
foitunato tliscoveiy in the llou^e of Rutland. It may be recol- 
legted, that the late Duke was apjiointed by Mr. Pitt, in 1781, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and died as such, in 1787, at the early 
age of thirty-three. The Duchess, hfS widow, survived till 1831. 
Not long since, as their eldest son, the present Duke, was 
arranging Her Grace’s papers, he unexpectedly lighted upon a 
long series of confidential communications between Downing 
Street and Dublin Castle. In this ease it was manifestly impos- 

VVe cdiuiot mention Hansaid’s ‘ Debates' witlioiit notieini' tlic valuable atUlition 
to tliem now in course of jniblieution—Sir Henry Cavciulisli's Reports. 'J'bese Repoits 
—1771) eont.iin niueli eiiiioiis matter —inter aha, ujiwimls of one liiindied new 
(.percl.es of liuike ;-^^.bey, in i'act, go very far to fill up a bithrito hupr'less gaj) in our 
Paillameiitary liisf''^—and the publication, willi its important ajipendices, does gicat 
honour to the slti^ and industry of the discoverer and editoi, Mr, Vt'iigbt. 

/ sible 



Mr. fiitt and the Duke of Rutland. * 2^.)1 

sible for-the Prime Minister to hold personal interviews with the 
Lord'Lieutenant: in this case, therefore, Mr. Pitt wrote, and 
WTote most fully and freely. The creator })art of the letters are 
marked ‘ private,’ ^ most private,’ secret,’ * most secret,’ and are 
evidently composed, not merely as between official colleagues, but 
familiar friends. The value of these documents to illustrate the 
history of the times and the character of Mr. Pitt could not fail 
to be apparent, and although there might be some ground against 
their publication at present, the Duke of Rutland has in the most 
liberal manner consented that a certain number should be printed 
for the gratification of his friends. 

Of the letters thus printed in the course of the present summer, 
we have had the honour to receive a copy, and we feel no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that—written though many of them were, in the 
very height of the session, or the utmost hurry of business—they 
appear to us models in that kind of composition. We can scarcely 
praise them more highly than by saying that they rival Lord 
Bohngbroke’s celebrated diplomatic correspondence, of which, 
as we know from other sources, Mr, l*itt was a warm admirer. 
They never strain at any of those rhetorical ornaments which, 
when real business is c‘oncc;rned, become only obstructions, but 
are endowed with a natural grace and dignity—a happy choice of 
words, and a constant clearness of thought. Although scarce 
ever divided into paragraphs, they display neither confusion, nor 
yet abrupt transition of subjects, but flow on, as it were, in an 
even and continuous stream. 

Of these merits, however, we shall now give our readers an 
opportunity of judging for themselves. Here, for example, is a 
c'oiifidential inejuiry, which was addressed to the Duke of Rutland 
as to some faults imputed to his secretary, Mr. Orde,* and which, 
as it seems to us, most justly combines a zeal for thci public service 
with a tenderness for personal feelings 

‘ Mr. Pitt to the Duke of Rutland. 

‘ [>''ecre/.] ^ BrujkthelmUone, Oct. 28, 1785. 

‘ My dear Duke*,—I would not break m upon you in the course of your 
tour, if the business I wish to bring under your consideration was less 
pressing and important than it is. You will be so good to understand 
what I have to say upon it as being in tlie most entire confidence and 
secrecy, as-indeed the subject itself sufficiently implies. Various accounts 
have reached me from persons connected with Ireland, too mateadal to 
tlie interest of your government, and, consequently, to us both, to make 
it possible for me to delay communicating the substance immediately to 
you, and desiring such farther inlorniation and advice as )ou alone can 

* Tlie Right Hoii. Thomas Orde. He liad been Secretary of’h«^Ticasury, in 17S2. 
In 1797 he was created Lord Bolton, and died in 1807. 
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give. While all quarters agree in eulogiumsy which do not surprise me, 
on every part of your own conduct, and on the prudence, spirit, and 
firmness of your government, the picture they give of the first instrument 
of your administration is very different. They state that Mr. Orde has 
incurred the imputation of irresolution and timidity, and a suspicion 
even of duplicity, still more prejudicial than his want of decision ; and 
that if the management of the House of Commons, and the duties of 
secretary, are left in his hands, it will be impossilde to answer what may 
be the consequences to Government even in the next session. This in¬ 
formation you may imagine does not come directly to me; and 1 neither 
know how far it is to he depended upon, nor have any means myself of 
ascertaining it, but by stating it to you, who may be able to do so. I 
receive every such intimation with great allowance for a thousand pre¬ 
judices or secret motives in which it may originate; but I still think it 
too serious to be wholly disregarded. From all I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing, I give Mr. Orde credit for cSnsiderable abilities and 
industry, and for perfect good intention. I am, therefore, inclined to 
think such representations as I have mentioned at least greatly exagge¬ 
rated. But I am sensible that his manners do not lead him to be direct 
and explicit in doing business, and that his temper is not decisive. 
This may make him not distinct enough in his dealings with men or 
personal objects, and content, without knowing as distinctly as he ought, 
on the other hand, what he has to trust to from them; and these circum¬ 
stances will sometimes have the appearance, and generally the bad effect, 
of the qualities imputed to him. It is stated particularly, that when the 
commercial bill was brought forward he had neither taken sufficient 
pains to ascertain who were the friends of Government, nor to collect 
those who were certainly so, but had trusted to vague assurances and 
general expectations, which produced the consequences we saw. This 
I am more apt to believe, because I think, even now, after that session, 
he is not prepared to give any clear and satisfactory statement of the 
support on which Government may rely. I do not mention what passed 
on the commercial question as a thing to be lamented in the event: on 
the contrary, if the effect of more exertion in Mr. Orde had been to pro¬ 
cure twenty or thirty mortf votes in the House of Commons, it would, as 
events have proved, perhaps have been a misfortune; but occasions 
might arise in which the same want of address or vigour might be fatal. 

‘ Upon the whole, if there is any reasonable ground for the suggestions 
I have mentioned, I think you will agree with me that it would be very 
desirable to open a retreat for Orde, and to endeavour to find some other 
person whom you would approve of to take his place. But, at the same 
time, this is not a resolution to be lightly taken, because, although the 
pledge for the continuance of the same system, and the main grounds 
of confidence, would still continue (where they have hiffierto existed) in 
your own person, yet even the change of the secretary must interrupt 
and derange for a* lime the machine of government in a way which ought 
to be avoided, if there is no strong necessity for hazarding it. All, 
therefore, that q^rs to me, under these circumstances, is, first, what I 
have now don^ to state the whole to you, and to desire the most confi- 
[ dential 
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dential communication of your opini^a maid wishes concerning it. You 
may, perhaps, in your situation, find it difficult to obtain from the truest 
friends of Government^their real sentiments on so delicate a point: you 
may have a difficulty in endeavouring to sound any of them; aiid I know 
not whether there are any whose integrity and good sense you would 
trust sufficiently to communicate with them on such points; but it is 
possible that you may find opportunities of doing so without committing 
yourself too far. At all events, you can compare what I have stated with 
the result of your own experience and observation of Mr, Orde’s conduct, 
and you will be best able to judge whether there is any probability of its 
being founded. And, above all, you will have the goodness to tell me 
freely, whether, if (from such materials as we can collect) the opinion 
here should incline to remove Mr. Orde, you feel in your own mind any 
objection, provided you can pitch upon a proper person to succeed him; 
and he persuaded that the knowledge of your inclination in this respect 
will be decisive, both oh my opinion and my wishes. The only other 
way by which I can be enabled to judge farther on this subject is by 
calling on Mr. Orde himself (as may naturally be done in the present 
circumstances) to state, more precisely than he has hitherto done, the 
strength and reliance of Government, and the prospect he has of carrying 
through the public service in the House of Commons. By this means, 
one material part of the consideration may, I think, he ascertained with 
a good deal of accuracy. 

‘ It may seem- premature to proceed already to talk of the ])erBon to 
succeed before the preliminary point is ascertained*. In mentioning it, 
however, I do not mean to anticipate your decision on the prudence 
of making the change (in which my own opinion is in no degree 
settled), but I wish, in order to avoid delay (whatever may be the 
final result), that the whole subject should be at once before you. I 
need hardly say, that, if the change should take place, any person whom 
you could select for this trust would he sure to be at once acquiesced in 
here. But from what has passed formerly I must doubt whether you 
have any one to name, Fitzherbert* beings from his situation, so far out 
of the question. Only three names have occurred to me, which I men¬ 
tion to you that you may turn them in your mind. The first is W. 
Grenville ;t I do not know that he would take it, and rather suppose that 
he would not. I think, too, that his near connexion with Lord Buck¬ 
ingham is itself perhaps a sufficient objection, though in temper and 
disposition he is much the reverse of his brother, and in good sense and 
habits of business very fit for such a situation. 'I'he second I have to 
name is Steele :J I know as little whether he would take it, having never 
hinted a syllable to him on the subject, and I could very ill spare him 
from his present situation at the Treasury ; but if no other good arrange¬ 
ment could be found, I believe I should make the sacrifice, for such it 
would be. He has exceeding good abilities, great clearness and dis- 


Alleyne Fitzherbert. He became Secrerary for Ireland under tlie Duke of Rut¬ 
land’s successor, and in 1801 was created Lord St. Helen’s. 
t William VV^yudbam Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, 
t The Highi Hon. Thomas Steele, for many years Secretary of (IwaTreasury. 

* creliou’ 
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cretion, the most manly disposilJon, the best temper, and most agreeable 
manners possible, and speaks well iu public. The third person is 
Faulkener, whom I believe you know quite as well as 1 do. He has 
the reputation of uncommon cleverness, is very accomplished^ and seems 
a man of spirit. I have had sqme opportunity of seeing him in business 
at the Privy Council, on occasions which tried his abilities, and have 
from thence been led to rate him very high. He is, however, reckoned 
to be of a bad temper; but you would not be exposed to the inconveni¬ 
ence of it, and I should hope he would have sense enough to control it 
in public. I have now unbosomed rnyself of everything, and need not 
repeat, that, as I have written without a shadow of reserve, all I have 
said is for yourself only. Have the goodness to return me an answer as 
speedily as you can, after revolving all this in your mind, as the season 
of the year reejuires that, one way or other, the business should be soon 
decided, ^ 

* I have many other things to write to you upon, but this letter is too 
long already. I cannot conclude without telling you the pride and 
satisfaction I take in the gredit and honour which, under all the difficul¬ 
ties and disappointments of the time, has resulted to yourself, and 
which will, I trust, be increased and confirmed iu every hour of your 
government. 

‘ Believe me ever, 

‘ My dear Duke, 

‘ Most faithfully and affeotionatdy yours, 

‘W. Pitt. 

* P.S.—must just add (though foreign from the subject of this letter) 
that the situation of our finances here proves flourishing beyond almost 
what could be expected. We are in possession, from the existing taxes, 
of a surplus of about 800,000/. for sinking fund already, and it is 
advancing fast to a clear million. 

‘ I should have stated, that, if the change should take place, every 
management would be had for Orde’s feelings, and it might be made to 
appear an act of choice in him.* 

No copy of the Duke’s reply to this letter is preserved among 
his papers, but it appears to have entirely acquitted Mr. Orde 
from blame, since Mr. Pitt, in his next communication (Nov. 13, 
17^^5), thus rejoins:— 

* 1 am, be assured, infinitely happy at finding the suggestions I had 
thought myself obliged.to communicate to you, to so great a degree 
contradicted. Every idea of Mr. Orde’s retirement will be totally laid 
aside iu my mlnd^’ 

It may easily be supposed that — the scene being laid at 
Dublin^—there is no lack of applications for place and promotion. 
These the Lm'd Lieutenant, as was his duty, transmits to the 
Prime Minister. In one communication (June 16, 1784) he 
observes :—* You ajc so unus^ to receive letters which contain 
no application, tkRt if it were for form’s sake only I must recom¬ 
mend ’—and ^en follows the name of * a friend' Foremost 
f among 
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among such as these come demand;^ for Irish Marqui$ates or 
English Baronies, from noblemen of large parliamentary interest 
at Dublin. But t<j «ucb requests Mr. Pitt states a strong ob¬ 
jection (July 19, 1786) :— 

‘ I am certainly very anxious fo forward'any thing you think material 
for the ease and success of your government, and extremely inclined to 
concur in showing a marked attention to its stedfast supporters j but I 
have no difficulty in stating fairly to you, that a variety of circumstances 
have unavoidably led me to recommend a larger addition to the British 
peerage than I like, or than I think quite creditable, and that I am on 
that account very desirous not to increase it now farther than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary.’ 

It is remarkable that the large multi]>lication of honours which 
has been charged ag%^st Mr, Pitt’s administration took place at 
a subsequent period. Wc may therefore conclude that in advis¬ 
ing or acceding to it, Mr. Pitt {'.onsulted rather the growing 
difficulties of the times than the natural dictates of his judgment. 

We may remark, also—not merely as to the point of patronage 
or promotion, but as to every other subject treated in these pages 
—how pure appears the mind, how lofty the view of the Great 
Minister. There is never the least approach—not even on the 
congenial soil of Ir^^land—to a job. While he shows every anxiety 
to gratify his colleagues, or to serve his friends, all his determina¬ 
tions, all his expressions, bear the stamp of the noblest public 
spirit. 

Among the few persons for whose employment Mr. Pitt him¬ 
self expresses a wish in these pages, it is interesting to trace the 
name of one who has since attained such high renown in the 
public service, and who still survives in a green and honoured old 
age—the then Earl of Mornington, the present Marquess Wel¬ 
lesley. In a letter of August 9th, 1784 (Lord Mornington being 
then but twenty-four years of age) Mr. Pitt says :— 

‘ The immediate object I have in writing at this moment is to state to 
you some circumstances relative to Lord Mornington, and to beg you to 
let me know how far the ideas I'have conceived on the subject corre¬ 
spond with yours. I find he considers himself as entitled, from the 
assurances he received both from you and me (either personally or 
through Lord Temple), before you went to Ireland, to expect the earliest 
mark of the favour of government in^hal country wliich its circum¬ 
stances could admit of. He expresses a full disposition to have mode 
every allowance for the exigencies of a new government, at so critical a 
time, but I think he seems to imagine that there was an appearance of 
his pretensions being postponed, either without sufficient grounds, or 
without their being so confidentially stated to him as he supupsed he 
had a claim to. He seems at the same time to fee^ a. real 2eal for the 
interests and credit of your government, and a strong sense of the marks 
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of your personal friendshipt>«t ^ am very amcious, for all our sakea, that 
there should be no misapprehension on the subject, both from IL high 
opinion of him, and from feeling (as I am sure you will) a great acsire 
that any thing like an engagement, or even a reasonable expectation;^ 
should not be diBappointed.% 

And’^^on the 15th of August following the Duke of Rutland 
fKua replies:— 

* I can have no hesitation of saying that L'>rd Mornington shall have 
the first office which may fall worthy of his acceptance. His merits are 

very great, which I am sure I am one of thoofirst men to allow. 

Lord Mornington, as I have always stated to hitn, stands first for what¬ 
ever may offer. I have his interest much at heart, as well from private 
regiiO*d p»ixoT]i a conviction of his powers to render the public essential 
service.’ „ 

One of the most ipiportant and m6st difficult subjects which 
engaged the Duke’s ^tention was.that of Irish tithes, on which 
we find him 1i(September 13th, 1786) refer to Mr. Pitt for 
direction:—iv 

‘ The question of thd tithes, with the commotion# of the Whiteboys, 
will, I am epprehdnsive, form business for a very tedious session, A 
parliamentary investigation ihto the closes of their complaints will cer¬ 
tainly take place, and is indeed become necessary. It is of the utmost 
consequence to prevent this question from falling into the hands of op¬ 
position, who w;puld employ it to the most mischievous purposes, and 
who might raise a storm which it would not be easy to direct. This 
business is of' extreme delicacy and complication. We have the most 
rooted prejudices to contend with. The episcopal part of the clergy 
consider any settlement as a direct attack on their most ancient rights, 
and as a commencement of the ruin of their establishment; whereas 
many individual clergymen, who foresee no prospect of receiving any 
property at all under the present system, are extremely desirous of a fair 
adjustment. The Established Church, with legions of Papists on one 
side and a violent Presbytery on the other, must be supported, however, 
decidedly, as the principle that combinations ate to compel measures 
must be exterminated out of the country and from the public mind; at 
the same time the country must not be permitted to continue in a stale 
little less than war, when a substantfM grievance is alleged to be the 
cause. The majority of the laity, who are at all times ready to oppose 
tithes, are likewise strong advocates fear some settiemeut. On tl^e whole 
it forms a most involved and difficult question ; on all hands it is agreed 
that it ought to he investigated :^but then it is problematical whether any 
effectual remedy can be applied without endangering the Establishment, 
which must be guarded ; and next, whether any arrangement could be 
suggested which the Church (who must be consulted) would agree to, 
adequate to the nature and extent of the evil complained of. In'short, 
it involves a great political settH^ent worthy of the decision of your 
clear and incompq.rm)le judgment.’ 

The letter of Mr. Pitt in reply is perhaps the most remarkable 
/ of 
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of tbis whole collection. It is dated Burton Pynser^t, November 
7th, jl786 

‘ I have thought very much since I received your letter respecting the 
general state of Ireland, on the #ubjecta suggested in that and your 
official letters to Lord Sydney. ,,.The question which arises is a nice and 
difficult one. On the one hand, the discontent seems general and rooted, 
and both that circumstance and most of tfee accounts I hear seem to 
indicate that there is some real grievance at bottom, which must be re¬ 
moved before any durable tranquillity can be secured. On «the other 
hand, it is certainly a delioste thing to meddle with the Church Esta- 
blishment'in the presenfsituation of Ireland; and any thing like copces- 
sion to the dangerous spirit which has shown itself is not without 
objection. But on the whole, being persuaded that Ghvemment ought 
not to be afraid of incurring the imputation of weakness, by yielding in 
reasonable points, and %an ntfver make its staijd effectually till k gets 
upon right ground, I think the great object wght to be, to ascertain 
fairly the true causes of complaint, to hold out a sincefc disposition to 
give just redress, and a firm determination to dd no more,,faking care in 
the interval to hold up vigorously the execution of the law as it stands 
(till altered by Parffement), and to punish severely (if the means can 
be found) any tumultuous attempitto viola^ it. 

* I certainly think the institution of iifhe, especially if rigorously 
enforced, is a great obstacle to the improvement and prosperity of 
any country. Mail^ circumstances in practice have made it less so 
here; but even here it is felt; and there are a variety of causes to 
make it sit much heavier on Ireland, I believe, t 00 |^ that it is as 
much for the real interest of the Church as for that of the land 
to adopt, if practicable, some other mode of provisibn. If from any 
cause the Church falls into general odiupi, Government will be more 
likely to risk its own interests than to save those of the Church by 
any efforts in its favour. If, therefore, those who are at the head of 
the clergy will look at it soberly and dispassionately, they will see 
how incumbent it is upon them, in every point of view, to propose 
some temperate accomtpodation ; and even the appearance of concession, 
which might be awkward in Government, could not be unbecoming if 
it originated with them. The thing to be aimed at, therefore, seems, as 
far as I can judge of it, to find oyt a way of removing the grievances 
arising out of a tithe, or, perhaps, to substitute some new provision in 
lieu of it; to have such a plan cautiously diges|Ed (which may require 
much tijne), and, above all, to ihake the Church itself the quarter to 
bring fonvard whatever is proposed. How far this is practicable must 
depend upon many circumstances, of which you can form a nearer and 
better judgment, particularly on the temper of the leading men among 
the clergy. I apprehend you may have a good deal of difficulty with the 
Archbishop of Cashel ;* 4he Primate f is, I imagine, a man to listen to 

* Dr. Charles Agar, afterwards translated*^© the Archbishopric of Dublin. In 
1795 be was created Lord Somerton, and in 1806 Earl of^^Nornftiiiton. 

f Dr. Richard Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh. He liad been, in 1777, created 
Lord Rokeby. 
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temperate advi|;^: but it i%. WLrely desirable that you sluiuld havs as 
speedily as possible a /ull communication with both of them; an<|j|f you 
feel the subject in the same light that I do, that, while you state to them 
the full determination of Government to give them all just and honour¬ 
able support, you should impress theSh seriously with the appreheiasion 
of their yiskitig every thing if they do hS0t in time abandon ground that 
is'ultimately untenable. 

‘ To suggest the precise pfen of commutation which might be adopted 
is more than I am equal to, and is premature; but in general I have 
never seen any good reason why a fair valuation should not be made 
of the present amount of every living, a^d ^ rent in corn to that 
amount to be raised by a pound rate on the several tenements in 
the parisl^ nearly according to the proportion in which they now 
contrilnite' to' tithe. When I say a rent in corn, I do not actually 
mean paid in corn, hut a rent in mon^ ^ulated by the average value 
from time to time of whatever number of bushels is at present equal to 
the fair value of the livfhg. This would effectually prevent the Church 
from suffering by the fluctuations in the value of money, and it is a mode 
which was adopted in aMi college leases, in consequence, I believe, of an 
act of Parliament in the time of Queen Elizabeth. ^ I need not say that 
I throw out these ideas in personal c^fidence to ypurselfj and I shall 
w’ish much to know what you think <6f them, and whether you can make 
any thing of your prelates, bi^fore any measure is officially suggested. 
It seems material that there should be the utmost secrecy till our line is 
decided upon, and it must be decided upon completely before Parliament 
meets. 

‘ Yours faithfully and sincerely, 

‘W. Pitt.' 

We have been greatly struck at observing how closely the pro¬ 
posal thus hastily thrown out resembles the plan on which the 
English Tithe Commutation Act was recently framed. What 
deep heart-burnings—what violent collisions—might have been 
spared had Mr. Pitt’s enlightened policy prevailed fifty years 
before! 

Other questions of paramount importance that are discussed 
between the Duke and the Minister refer to the celebrated 
commercial propositions. We rnby trace in these letters their 
gradual growth and development in the mind of Mr. Pitt. He 
states his first impreslions as follows :— ^ 

‘ Mr. Pitt to the Duke of Rutland. 

*\Pnvaie^ Putney Heathy Oct. 7, 1784. 

* My dear Duke,-r-I have been intending every day for some time past to 
trouble you with a letter; though in many respecte I cannot writesp fuUy as 
the important subjects in question require, till I receive materiate'^of in¬ 
formation which I ejpect from th^result of Mr. Orde’s inquiries, and from 
the various quesfions I have persecuted him with. I am in hopes now 
that your situation is such as to allow a little more respite from the in- 
t cessant 
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cessai:^ calls af the day, and to furnish leisui^ for going forward in the 
great complicated questions we have to settle before the meeting of 
Parliament. I have desultorily, at different times, stated in luy letters 
to him the iddas ffoating in my mind, as the subjects in question carried 
me to them ; and 1 have not trouHied you .with any repetition of them, 
because 1 knew you would be acquainted with them as far as they were 
worth it, and they certainly were neither distinct nor digested enough to 
deserve being written twice. I feel, howev^i notwithstanding the diffi¬ 
culty of deciding upon many of the delicate considerations which present 
themselves in the arduous business you have in ycaix hands, that a plan 
must be concerted on all the^ints, and as far as possible adapted to all 
the contingencies that may happen, before ihe meeting of Parliament. 
The commercial points of discussion, though numerous and comprehen¬ 
sive, may certainly be ascertained and reduced to cle«r plinSples by 
diligent investigation. The ii^J^ilfel question of Parliamehtary reform, 
though simpler, is perhaps more difficult and hazardous; and the. line 
of future permanent connexion between the two^’bountries must be the 
result of both the preceding questions, and of such arrangifoents as must 
accompany a settlement of them. 1 am revolving these imevery shape 
in my mind; and whigip I have had the information which I hope to re¬ 
ceive in Mr. Orde’s next packets, 1 trust I shall be able to seod you the 
liest result of my judgment, whii^ Ffehall wish to submit to your private 
consideration, in order to learn confidentially the extent of your ideas on 
the whole plan to be . pursued, before it is formally brought under the 
consideration of the Caliinet here. I own to you the line to which my 
mind at present inclines (open to whatever new observ^ftons or argu¬ 
ments may be suggested to me) is, to give Ireland an almost vnlimited 
commumcalion of commercial advantages' if we can receive in return 
some security that her strength and riches will be our beneJU, and that 
she will contribute from time to time in their increasing proportions to 
the common exigencies of the empire ; and—having, by holding out this, 
removed, I trust, every temptation to Ireland to consider her interest as 
separate from England—to be ready, while we discountenance wild and 
unconstitutional attempts^ which strike at the root of all authorityy to 
give real efficacy and popularity to Government by acceding {if such a 
line can be found) to a prudent and temperate reforyi of Parliammiy 
which may guard against or gradually cure real defects and mischiefs, 
may show a sufficient regard to tb«rinterests and even prejudices of in¬ 
dividuals who are concerned, and may unite the Protestant inter^t in 
excluding the CuthoHcs from any^^^share in the^presentaiion or the 
government of the country.* 

N either on parliamentary reform, nor on the contribution to be 
expected from Ireland in return for commercial advantefgcs, did 
the Duke of Rutland take altogether the same vie^ as his friend 
in Downing Street. Mr. Pitt accordingly reverts to both ques¬ 
tions. Of reform in parliament he writes (October 8, 1784) :— 

* What I venture to suggest for your consideration is, whether it be 
possible for you to gain any authentic knowledge (without committing 

% yourself) 
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yourself) of the extent of %he numbers who are really zealous for 
reform, and of the ideas that would content them. By all I hetflf acci¬ 
dentally, the Protestant reformers are alarmed at the pretensions of the 
Catholics, and for that very reason would stop very short of the extreme 
speculative notions of universal suffrage. Could there be any way of 
yottf Confidentially sounding Lord ChMemont without any danger from 
the consequences ? * 

t 

And again (December 4, 1784) :— 

* Parliamentary reform, I am still sure, after considering all you have 

stated, must sooner or later be carried in both countries. If it is well 
done, the sooner the better. I will write to you, by as early an oppor¬ 
tunity as I can, the full result of all my reflections on the subject. For 
God’s sake, do not persuade yourself, in the mean time, that the measure, 
if properly managed, and separated every ingredient of faction 

(which I believe it may be), is inconsistent with either the dignity or the 
tranquillity and facility of government. On the contrary, I believe they 
ultimately depend upon it. And if such a settlement is practicable, it 
is the only system worth the hazard and trouble which belongs to every 
system that can be thought of. I write in great, haste, and under a 
strong impression of these sentimepts. You will perceive that this is 
merely a confidential and personal communication between you and my¬ 
self, and therefore I need add no apology for stating so plainly what is 
floating in my mind on these subjects.* 

To the contribution which was expected from Ireland in return 
lor commercial advantages, Mr. Pitt applies himself in several 
letters before the meeting of parliament with great warmth and 
earnestness. The longest of these letters we shall here insert, with¬ 
out any apology for its length, since, notwithstanding the liaste 
with which, as the postscript mentions, it was written, we think 
that the reader will agree with us when we call it a masterly 
argument:— 

n ‘ Mr. Pitt to the Duke of Rutland. 

* [SecTf't.] ‘ Downing Street, Jan..J^, 118.5. 

‘My dear Duke,—You will receive.by the messenger from Lord 
Sydney the official communication of the unanimous opinion of the 
cabinet on the subject of the important settlement to be proposed as 
final and conclusive'between Great Britain and Ireland. The objects 
have been considered with all possible attention; and though minuter 
inquiry may still be necessary, with regard to some few points included 
in the propositions, we are so fully satisfied with the general principles 
on whi# they rest, that they are without hesitation transmitted to your 
Grace, as containing the siibrtance of a system from which it appears 
whdfiy impossible for us to depart. I am confirmed by the opinion of 
M^. Foster* and Mr. Beresford.'as well as Mr. Orde, that the complete 

* The Right Hon. John Foster, afterwards Lord Oriel, was at the time Speaker of 
tlie Irish Hous^f Commons. 
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liberty and equality in matters of trade which will by thip plan be given 
to Ireland ought to give the fullest satipfaction on that subject; and if 
that opinion is enforced and supported by all. the arguments it admits, 
and vigorous exertions used to circulate it, 1 trust your Grace will meet 
with less difficulty than has been'imagined in obtaining from Ireland 
those measures on their part which are indispensable to accompany it, 
in order to make the advantage reciprocal, and of course to make the 
system either consistent or durable, not sanguine enough to 

suppose that any plan could at once be accepted with universal approba¬ 
tion. No great settlement of this extent was ever carried without meet¬ 
ing some, perhaps, sti^qng objections, and without requiring much 
management and perseverance to accomplish it: but these will, I am 
sure, not be wanting on your part ; and considering the strength of 
government in parliament, and all the circumstances of the country, it 
is impossible to believe, that yoiV friends and supporters should have 
really any hesitation, if they once understand, what they must know 
sooner or later, that the settlement between the two kingdoms, and of 
course the giving tranquillity to Ireland, and security to any interest 
have at stake, must turn on this fundamental and essential point, af 
reciprocity in the fpai compact to be now formed. If the point is 
secured in parliament, which I camiot allow myself to doubts I do not 
apprehend much additional clamoitr or discontent without doors. It will 
be difficult for malice and faction to find many topics calculated to 
catch the mind of the public, if the nature of the measure is fairly stated, 
and sufficiently explained in its true light. 

‘ I am unwilling to trouble you at present very mucK at length, and 
have myself little time to spare; but yet I have the success of this 
whole arrangement so much at heart, from every personal and pubbc 
feeling, knowing that your credit and my own are equally concerned 
with the interest of both countries, and the future prosperity of the 
empire, that you will, I am sure, forgive me, if I call your attention 
more particularly to what strikes me as the true state of $Dhat it is which 
we propose to give, and what we require in return. If it appears to 
you in the same light as it docs to me, I trust you will feel the im¬ 
possibility of our reconciling our minds to waive so essential^n object. 
I assure ypu there is scarce a man whom I have here consulted who 
does not feel it at least as strongly as I do. 

‘ The general tenor of our propositions not only gives a full equality 
to Ireland, but extends that principle to many points where it would be 
easy to have urged just exceptions, and in many other points possibly 
turns th# scale in her favour, at a risk, perhaps a remote one, of con¬ 
siderable local disadvantages to many great interests of this country. I 
do not say that in practice I apprehend the effect on our trade and ma¬ 
nufactures will be such as it will perhaps be industriously represented; 
but.I am persuaded (whatever may be the event) that, by the additions 
now proposed to former concessions, we open to Ireland the chance of a 
competition with ourselvetf’on terms of more than eouality, and we give 
her advantages which make it impossible she should"bver have anything 
to fear from the jealousy*or restrictive policy of this country in future. 

• Such 
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Such an arranf^ement is de^BOBthte only on the idea of relinquishing local 
prejudices and partial advantages, in order to consult uniformly and 
without distinction the general benefit of the empire. This cannot 
be done but by making England aiui Ireland one cminiry in eflect, 
though for loc^ concerns under distinct legislatures ; me in the 
communication of advantages, and nf course in the participation of 
burdens. If their unity is broken, or rendered absolutely precm-ious^ 
in either of these points, the system is defective, and there is an end 
of the whole. 

* The two capital points are, the construction of the Navigation Act, 
and the system of duties on the importation into either country of the 
manufactures of the other. With regard to the Navigation Act, it 
has been claimed by the advocates for Ireland as a matter of justice, 
on the ground diat the same act of parliament must bear the same 
construction in its operation on Irekmd as on Great Britain. Even 
on die narrow ground of mere coiislrucHoti, it may well be argued as 
at least doubtful whether the provisoes in the act of 14th and 15th 
C. IJ. (by which it was in edect adopted by authority of the Irish 
parliament) do not plainly do away that restriction on imports of 
colony produce from England to Ix^and which is not done away by 
any proviso or otherwise with regacd to the same importation from 
Ireland into England. On such a 'iN|;^sition it might be very con¬ 
sistent that the Act of Navigadon should be enforced here (as it was by 
subsequent acts of parliament) in its original strictness, and in Ireland 
with those exceptions in favour of colony produce imported from hence 
which the provisoes 1 allude to seem to have admitted ; and the practice 
of more than a hundred years has been conformable to this distinction. 
But this is on the mere point of construction. The question is, not 
merely what has been or ought to be die construction of the existing 
law, but what is really fair in the relative situation of the two countries. 
Here, 1 think, it is universally allowed, that, however just the claim of 
Ireland is not tp have her own trade fettered and restricted, she can 
have no claim to any share beyond w hat wc please to give her in the 
trade of our colonies. They belong (unless by favour or by compact we 
make it Aherwise) exclusively to this country. The suffering Ireland to 
send anything to those colonies, or to bring anything directly from thence, 
is itself a favour; and u a deviation, too, for the sake of favour to Ire- 
bibd, from the general and almost uniform policy of all nations with 
regard to the tri^e of their colonies. But the present claim of Ireland 
has gone further: it is not merely to carry produce thither, or to bring 
it from tlience, but it is to supply us, through Ireland, with'''the pro¬ 
duce of our own colonies, in prejudice, as far as it goes, of the direct 
l^ide between those colonies and this country. Can it be said that Ire¬ 
land has any right to have the liberty of thus carrying for us, because 
we have the liberty of carrying ybr them, unless the colonies with whom 
the tracte subsists are as much ^AetV colonies as they are otrrs ? It may 
be true that the favour granted by former concessions in this respect is 
in some measure compensated by tlieir securing in favour of our colonies 
a monopoly of dieir consumption; though it may well be doubted whether 
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on any powible supposition they could be supplied from ,tbe colon iteB of 
any other country’ion terms of similar indulgence. But the liberty to be 
now given stands on a separate ground, and is a mere and absolute favour^ 
if ever there was anything that could be called so. It is a sacrifice, too^ 
which cannot fail to be magnified ftiere, even beyond its true value, os 
a departure from the principles erf the Act of Navigation, which has been 
so long idolized in this cdbntry. But what I principally state this for is 
to prove the liberal and conciliating spirit which induces us to agree 
to the proposal. I do not wish to exaggerate its probable effects. I do 
not expect*that in practice it will materially interfere with the trade of 
this country ; but it is Unquestionably true that, even though we should 
not immediately lose by it, yet Ireland will be considerably benefited, 
by opening so near a market, which will encourage her merchants to a 
freer speculation, and enable them to avail themselves more than they 
have hitherto done of the advantages they are already possessed of. 
Some persons here may, perhaps, even apprehend that the liberty of 
supplying our market may gradually enable them to lay in a stock for 
the supply of other markets also, which perhaps they could not do other¬ 
wise; and if that should be the effect, not only they will be gainers, 
but we shall be losers in the same proportion. On the whole, however, 
I am fully reconciled to the measure, because, even supposing it not to 
produce tlxese effects, it must be rwbembered that it is a liberty which 
Ireland has strongly solicited, and on which she appears to set a high 
value. As such, it is the strongest proof of cordiality to grant it, in 
spite of prevailing and perhaps formidable prejudices; and in truth it 
establishes in favour of Ireland so intimate a connexion and so equal a 
participalion with tliis country, even in those points where we have the 
fullest right to exclusive advantage, that it gives them an interest in the 
protection of our colonies and the support of our trade equal in proportion 
to our own. 

‘ I come now to the system of duties between the two countries; and 
hei'e, too, I think Ireland has not less reason to be satisfied and to 
be grateful. By lowering our duties to the standard of Ireland, we 
put her in possession of absolute equality, on the face of the arrange¬ 
ment ; but I think in truth we put her in possession of somethibg more. 
If, however, it were bare equality, we are departing, in order to effect it, 
from the policy of prohibiting duties so long established in this countTV. 
In doing so we are perliaps to encounter the prejudices of our manufa^ 
turing [interest] in every corner of the kingdom. We are admitting to 
this competition a country whose labour is cheap; and whose resources 
are unexhausted; ourselves burdened with accumulated taxes, which 
are felt in the price of every necessary of life, and of course enter into 
the cost of every article of manufacture. It is, indeed, stated on the 
other hand, that Ireland has neither the skill, the industry, nor the 
capital of this country; but it is difficult to assign any good reason whj 
she should not gradually, with such strong encouragement, imitate ana 
rival us in both the former, and in both more rapidly from time as she 
grows possessed of a large capital, which, with all the temptations for 
it, may perhaps to some degree be transferred to her finm hence, but 

which 
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'which will at all eventa he UKareased if her commerce receives «ny exten* 
eion, and will as it increases neceiwarily extend that connnerce still farther. 
But there is another important consideration which makes the system of 
duties more favourable to Ireland than she could expect on the ground of 
perfect equality. It is this: although the duties taken separately on the 
importation of each article will be the same in the two countries, it is 
to be remembered, that there are some articles "which may pass from one 
to the other perfectly free; consequently, if the articles which in the 
actual state of the trade we are able to send to Ireland are those which 
pay some duty, if the articles which she principally sends to “lis are ar¬ 
ticles which pay no duty, can anything be plainer than that, although 
upon each article taken separately there is an appearance of impartiality 
and equality, the result of the whole is manifestly to a great degree more 
favourable to Jrtland tfuin to this country ? 

* The case I have just stated will {actually exist with regard to the 
woollen and linen trades. We send you a cousiderable quantity of 
woollen, subject to some duly; you send us linen to an immense amount, 
subject to none. This single circumstance of the linen would have been 
a fair and full answer (even without any reduction of duties on the import 
of other articles) to the clamour for protecting duties. The whole 
amount of the British manufacture which Ireland actually takes from 
England, under a low duty, and on which she has threatened prohibitory 
duties, does nut amount to so much* as the single article of linen, 
which we are content to take from you, under no duty at all. 1 have* 
stated all this to show that this part of the arrangement is in the same 
spirit with the other. What is it, then, that can reconcile this country 
to such concessions, under these circumstances? It is ])eTha})s true 
that with regard to some of the articles of manufacture there are 
particular considerations which make the danger to us less than it 
might he imagined. In the great article of the woollen, if we confine 
the raw material to ourselves, and lei Ireland do ihe same, perhaps the 
produce of Ireland, and what she can import from other places, can 
never enable her to supplant us to a great extent in this article. This 
undoubtedly must he our policy, and it makes part of the resolutions 
proposed: it can never, in my opinion, he thought any exception to the 
general freedom of trade, nor do I believe any man could seriously 
entertain any expectation of tlie contrary line being adopted. If each 
i^untry is at liberty to make the most of its own natural advantages, it 
could not be supposed that we should part with a material indispensable 
to our staple manufacture. If there is any other similar prohibition on 
the export of raw material now in force in Ireland, it would he equally 
fair that it should be continued; hut, on the other hand, it is essential 
4hat no new one should be hereafter imposed in either country, as this 
part of the system should, like the rest, be finally settled, and not left 
open to future discussion. But this consideration affects only the parti¬ 
cular article of woollen. The fundamental principle, and the only one 
on which the whole plan can he justified, is that I mentioned in the 
beginning of my fetter—that for the future the two countries will be to 
the most essential purposes united. On this ground the wealth and 

prosperity 
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prosperity of the whole is the object; from'wkat local sources they arise 
is inditlerent. Wfe trust to various circumstances in believing that no 
branch of trade or manufacture will shift so suddenly as not to allow 
time, in every instance as it arises, for the industry of this country gra¬ 
dually to take another direction; and confident that there will be 
markets sufficient to exercise the industry of both countries, to whatever 
pitch either can carry it, we are not afraid in this-liberal view to encou¬ 
rage a competition which will ultimately prove for the common benefit 
of the empire, by givnig to each country the possession of whatever 
branch of trade or article of manufacture it is best adapted to, and there¬ 
fore likely to carry on w^th the most advantage. These are the ideas I 
entertain of what we give to Ireland, and of the principles on which it 
is given. 

‘ The unavoidable consequence of these principles brings me back 
to that which I set out with—the indispensable necessity of some fixed 
mode of contribution on the part of Ireland, in proportion to her 
growing means, to the general defence. That in fact she ought to con¬ 
tribute in that proportion I have never heard any man question as a 
principle. Indeed without that expectation the conduct of this country 
would be an example of rashness and folly not to be paralleled. But 
we are desired to content ourselves with the strongest general pledge that 
can be obtained of the intention of fyeland, without requiring anything spe¬ 
cific at present. I must fairly say that such a measure neither can nor 
. ought to give satisfaction. In tlie first place, it is making everytliing take 
place immediately on our part, and leaving everything uncertain on that 
of Ireland, which would render the whole system so lame and imperfect 
us to be totally indefensible. It would reserve this essential point us a 
perpetual source of jealous discussion, and that even in time of peace, 
when, with no objects to encourage exertion, men will be much more dis¬ 
posed to object than to give liberally ; and we should have nothing btit 
a vague and perhaps a fallacious hope, in ansN^cr to the clamours and ap¬ 
prehensions of all the descriptions of men who lose, or think they lose, 
by the arrangement. If it is iiidisx^cnsable, therefore, that the contribu¬ 
tion should be in some degree ascertained at present, it is equally clear, 
on the other hand, that the quantum of it must' not be fixed to any 
stated sum, which of necessity would either be too great at present, or in 
a little time hence too small. The only thing that seems reasonable is 
to approjjriate a certain fund ^towards supporting the general expenses 
of the empire in time of peace, and leave it, as it must l)e left, to the 
zeal of Ireland to provide for extraordinary emergencies in time of war 
as they arise. The fund which seems the best, and indeed the only one 
that has been pointed out fur this purpose, is the hereditary revenue. 
Though the effect will not be immediate,‘our object will be attained if 
the future Bur])lus of this revenue beyond its present ptoducc, estimated 
at the medium of the four or five last years, is applied in the manner W'e 
wish. Such a fund, from the nature of the articles of which it is com¬ 
posed, must have a direct relation to the wealth, the commerce, and the 
population of Ireland. It will increase with their extension, and cannot 
even begin to exist without it. Towards this country it will be more 
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acceptable than a much contribution in any other way, because, if 

in fact the commerce of Ireland should be increased at our expense by 
our manufactures and trade being transferred in any degree thither, the 
compensation will arise in the same |)roportion. It has this further in* 
estimable advantage, from being fixed according to a standard which 
will apply to all the future circumstances of the two countries, that it 
will, from the very permanence of the principle, tend to unite them 
more closely and firmly to each other. In Ireland, it cannot escape 
consideration, that this is a contribution not given beforehand for un¬ 
certain expectations, but which can only follow the actual possession 
and enjoyment of the benefits in return for wMch it is given. If Ire¬ 
land dpes not grow richer and more populous she will by,this scheme 
contribute nothing- If she does grow richer by the participation of our 
trade, surely she ought to contribute, and the measure of that contribu¬ 
tion cannot, with equal justice, be fixed in any other proportion. It can 
never be contended that the increase of the hereditary revenue ought to he 
left to Ireland as the rneans of gradually diminishing her other taxes, uii- 
less it can be argued that the whole of what Ireland now pays is a greater 
burden in proportion than the whole of what is paid by this country, 
and that therefore she ought, even if she grows richer, rather to dimi¬ 
nish that burden on herself than give anything towards lightening ours. 
Indeed, if this were argued, it would |[>e an argument, not against this 
particular mode of contributing, but against any contribution at all. 
For if Ireland were to contribute voluntarily from time to time, at the * 
discretion of her Parliament, it would, if the contribution were real and 
effectual, equally prevent any diminution of her own burdensonly the 
mode and the proportion would be neither so certain nor so satisfactory. 
It is to be remembered that the very increase supposed to arise in the 
hereditary revenue cannot arise without a similar increase in many ar¬ 
ticles of the additional taxes; consequently, from that circumstance 
alone, though they part with the future increase of their hereditary reve¬ 
nue, iheir income will be upon the whole increased, without imposing 
any additional burdens. On the whole, therefore, if Ireland allows 
that she ought ever in time of peace to contribute at all, on which it is 
impossible to frame a doubt, I can conceive no plausible objection to the 
particular mode proposed. 

* I r:|&c^Uect but two or three topics that have been suggested as likely 
to he/^ufged by those who wish to create, difficulties. The first, if it 
applies at all, applies as an argument against any contribution of any 
sort. ■ It is that the wealth of Ireland is brought by absentees ib be 
spent in this cownlry. In the first place, the amount of this is inde¬ 
finite, and the idea, I believe, greatly overrated. What this country 
gaips by it 1 «m sure is small. The way in which it must be supposed 
to injure trdland is, by diminishing the capital in the country, and 
by obstructing civilization and improvement. If this is true, what 
follows? That the effect of this, as far as it operates to prevent the 
increase of trade ^and riches, will prevent also the existence or the 
increase of the fund on which the contribution is to depend. There- 
, fore this argument, giving it its utmost weight, does not affect the 
^ partipular 
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particular plan in question. 'Besides this, Ireland in its jpretudnt state 
bears this evil, and under these circumstances supports Kct present 
burden. If she grows richer, will she not be able to support, out of that 
additional wealth, some addition of burden, at least, without any increase 
of hardship or difficulty? But if Ireland states the wealth we are sup¬ 
posed to draw from her by absentees on one hand, we may state what 
she draws from us by commerce on the other. Lbok at the trade be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and see how large a proportion of 
what we take from her is the produce of her soil or the manufactures of 
her inhabitants (which are the great sources of national riches). 0ow 
small, comparatively, the proportion of similar articles which she takes 
from us. The consequence is obvious, that she is in this respect clearly 
more benefited than we are by the intercourse between us. 

* The other topic is, that it is impolitic and odious that this arrange¬ 
ment should have the appearance of a bargain^ and such an idea will 
render it unpopular with the public. If a permanent system is to be 

^ settled by the authority of two distinct legislatures, I do not know what 
there is more odious in a bargain between them than in a treaty between 
two separate crowns. If the bargain is unfair, if the terms of it are not 
for mutual benefit, it is not calculated for the situation of two countries 
connected as Great Britain and Ireland ought to be. But it is of the 
essence of such a settlement (whatever name is to be given to it) that 
both the advantage and the obligation should be reciprocal j one cannot 
^ be so without the other. This reciprocity, whether it is or is not to be 
called a bargain, is an inherent and necessary part of the new system to 
be established between the two countries. In the relations of Great 
Britain with Ireland there can subsist but two possible principles of 
connexion. The one, that which is exploded, of total subordination in 
Ireland, and of restrictions on her commerce for the benefit of this 
country, which was by this means enabled to bear the whole burden of 
the empire; the other is, what is now proposed to be confirmed and 
completed, that of an equal participation of all commercial advantages, 
and some proportion of the charge of protecting the general interest. If 
Iieland is at all connected with this country, and to remain a member 
of the empire, she must make her option between these two principles, 
and she has wisely and justly made it for the latter. But if she does 
think this system for her advantage as well as ours, and if she sets any 
value either on the confirmation and security of wdxat has been given 
her^ or on the possession of what is now within her reach, she can attain 
neither without performing on her part what both reason and justice 
entitle us to expect. 

* The only remaining consideration is, for what service this con¬ 
tribution shall be granted, and in what manner it shall be applied. 
This seems a question of little difficulty. The great advantage that 
Ireland will derive is, from the equal participation of onr trade, and 
of the benefits derived from our colonics. Nothing, therefore, is so 
natural as that she should contribute to the suppoit of the navy, on 
which the protection of both depends. For the rest, it seems only 
necessary to provide some proper mode of ascertaining t^ the Parlia- 

X 2 • went 
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mcot of Ireland that the' anrplus is annually paid over, to be applied 
together with other monies voted here for naval services, and to be ac¬ 
counted for, together with them, to the Parliament of this country. 
There can be but one navy for the empire at large, and it must be ad- 
miitieter^d by the executive power in this country. The particulars of 
the administration of it cannofebe under the control of anything but the 
Parliament of this country. This principle, .on the fullest considera¬ 
tion, seems one which must be held sacred. Nothing else can also 
prevent the supreme executive power, and with it the force of the empire, 
being distracted into difierent channels, and tts energy and effect being 
consequently lost. As the sum to be received in this manner from Ire¬ 
land can never be more than a part (I fear a small one) of the whole 
naval expense, as its amount from time to time will be notorious, and as 
it will go in diminution of the supplies to be granted here, the Parlia¬ 
ment of this country will have both the means and the inducement to 
watch its expenditure as narrowly as if it was granted by themselves. 
Ireland, therefore, will have the same security that we have against any 
misapplication, and she will have the less reason to be jealous on the 
subject, because we have a common interest with her, and to a still 
greater extent, in the service which it is intended to support; and if 
any deficiency arises from mismanageihent it will (according to this ar¬ 
rangement) fall, not upon them, but uijon us, to make it good. 

‘ I have no more to add. I have troubled you with all this from an 
extreme anxiety to put you in possession of all that occurs to me on one 
of the most interesting subjects that can occupy our attention in the course 
of our lives. You will, I am sure, forgive my wearying you with so much 
detail. I release you from it, in the perstiasiou that you will feel how 
much depends upon this crisis for both countries, and in the certainty 
that your exertions, and those of your friends, will be proportioned to 
its importance. I will only add, that difficulties may be started at first, 
but I think they must vanish on discussion. At all events, believe me, 
my dear Duke, it is indispensable to iis all, and to the public, that they 
should be overcome. By address and dexterity in the management of 
the business, and above all, by firmness and a resolution to succeed, I 
have no doubt that it will be found both possible and easy. I shall then 
have to congratulate you on your having the happiness to accomplish a 
scheme which may lay the foundation of lasting tranquillity and reviving 
prosperity to both countries. 

‘ I am ever, with constant affection and attachment, 

‘ My dear Duke, * 

‘ Your faithful and sincere friend, 

‘ W. Pitt. 

^ * Downing Street, Friday, Jan. 7, 1785, 
past 12, p.M, 

‘ I need hardly tell you that I am obliged to send you these sheets as 
they are,without the leisure either to copy or revise them.* 

The commerciiil propositions, as is well known, did not prosper 
in the Irish parliament. On the 4th of July, 1785, the Duke of 
Rutland reports— 


‘ I have 
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‘ I have seen Mr,. Grattan, but found Irim in %. de^ce 

scarcely credible. I desired to be apprised of his objections,'and stated 
my reliance on your disposition to modify, as far as candour could re¬ 
quire, those parts which were deemed exceptionable in Ireland ; but his 
ideas of objection were such as to render them impossible to be obviated. 
He said that he could admit nothing v^iich intrenched on old settle¬ 
ments ; that it 6eemed%ii attempt to resume in peace concessions 
grjmted'iu war; that rendering the fourth proposition conditional was of 
but little avail; that everything should be left to national faith, and 
nothing covenanted.* 

But the final blow, it will be seen, was struck in the month of 
August. 

‘ The Duke of Rutland to Mr. Pitt. 

‘ My nEA.R Pitt, ‘ Dublin Castle^ August 13, 1785. 

‘ I am most extremely concerned to inform you, that after a tedious 
debate, which continued till past nine in the morning, the House came 
to a division, when the numbers for admitting the hill were 127 to 108. 
You may well imagine that so small a majority as nineteen on so strong 
a question as the admission of the bill afibrds no great liopes as to the 
ultimate fate of the'measure. It will be an effort of our united strength 
to get the bill printed, that at least it may remain as a monument of 
the liberality of Great Britain, and of my desires to promote a system 
which promises such essential advantage to the empire. All my in¬ 
fluence must likewise be exerted on Monday to defeat a motion from Mr. 
Flood, to the purpose of declaring ‘‘ the four propositions, as passed in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, as destructive of the liberties and con¬ 
stitution of Ireland.” Such a declaration is of a nature too hostile to 
be endured for a moment. The speech of Mr. Grattan was, I under¬ 
stand, a display of the most beautiful eloquence perhaps ever heard, but 
it was seditious and inflammatory to a degree hardly credible. The 
theory and positions laid down both in his siieecli and that of Mr. Flood 
amounted to nothing less than war with England. This w^as distinctly 
told him in so many words by Mr. Pole,* The Attorney-Generalf sup¬ 
ported me in the most honourable and manly manner, and has com¬ 
mitted himself without reserve. Our only line left is to force, if possible, 
the bill to be read, and then to adjourn, that men may have time to 
return to their senses. It grieves me to think that a system wliich held 
out so much advantage to the empire, and which was so fair between 
the two countries, should meet a fate so contrary to its deserts; and I 
may say Ireland will have reason to repent her folly if she persists in li 
conduct so dangerous, so destructive of her true interest, and repugnant 
to every principle of connexion between herself and Great Britain. I 
have only to add, that I still do not absolutely despond; but, the 
event what it may, no alteration shall take j)lace in my determination: 
I will never think of quitting my station while I can render an iota of 
strength to your government, or to the great cause in which we em- 

- - ----- — I . . M — .- A— ..-. . . . . 7 V I 

* Now Lord Maryborough. :, ^ ■ 

f The Attorney-General for Ireland was then the Right Hdl?. John iiltegibhon, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Claic. •, 

* barked. 
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barked. I will-write more fully afta: Monday. I web up aU last night, 
and am quit© Worn out, 

‘ Believe me to be ever your?, 

* Rutland.’ 

•We will add Mr. Pitt’s reply :— 

* Mr. Pitt t(fihe Duke of Rutland. 

^Putney Meath^ Aug. 17, 1785. 

* My dear Duke,—I confess myself not a little disappointed and hurt 
in the account brought me to-day by your letto and Mr. Orde’s of the 
event of Friday. I had hoped that neither prgudice nor party could on 
such an occasion have made so many proselytes against the true interests 
of the country ; but the die seems in a gieat measure to be cast, at least 
for the present. Whatever it leads to, we have the satisfaction of 
having proposed a system which, I believe, will not be discredited even 
by its failure; and we must wait times and seasons for carrying it into 
efect. I think you judge most wisely in making it your plan to give 
the interval of a long adjournment as soon as the bill has been read and 
printed. With so doubtful a majority, and with so much industry to 
raise a spirit of opposition without doors, this is not the moment for 
pressing faxther. It will remain to be segn whether, by showing a firm 
and unalterable decision to abide by the system in its present shape, and 
by exerting every effort both to instruct and to influence the country at 
large into a just opinion of the advantages held out to them, a favourable 
change may he produced in the general current of opinion before the 
time comes for resuming the consideration of the bill. I am not at all 
sanguine in my expectations of your division on the intended motion on 
Monday last. Though an Opposition frequently loses its advantage^ 
attempting to push it too far, yet, on such a question, and with the encou¬ 
ragement of BO much success, I rather conclude that absurdity and fac¬ 
tion will have gained a second triumph ; but I am very far from think¬ 
ing it impossible that reflection and discussion may operate a great 
change before the time which your Parliament will probably meet after 
the adjournment. I very much wish you may at least have been just 
able to ward off Flood’s motion, lest its standing on the journals should 
be an obstacle to farther proceedings at a happier moment. It is still 
almost incomprehensible to me who can have been the deserters who 
reduced our force so low, and I wait with great impatience for a more 
particular account. 

* All I have to say, in the mean time, is very short: let us meet 
what has happened, or whatever may happen, with the coolness and 
determination of persons who may be defeated, but cannot be disgraced, 
Mid who know that those who obstruct them are greater sufferers than 
themselves. You have only to preserve the same spirit and temper 
you have shown throughout in the remainder of this diflScult scene. 
Your own credit and fame will be safe, as well as that of your friends. 

I wish I could say the same of the country you have been labouring 
to serve. Our cause is on loo firm a rock here to be materially 
shaken, even for a time, by this disappointment; and when the 
experience of this fact has produced a little more wisdom in Ireland, I ^ 

• believe 
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believe the time will yet come when we shall see all our views realis^ed 
in both countries, and for the advantage of both, , It may be eiootrer or 
later, as accident, or perhaps (for some time) malice, may direct; but 
it will be right at last. We must spare no human exertion to bring for¬ 
ward the moment as early as possible; l)ut we must be prepared ^afetp 
to wait for it on one uniform and resQlute^round, be it ever so late. It 
will be no small consolation to you, in the doubtful state of this one im¬ 
portant object, that every other part of the public scene affords the most 
encouraging and animatin^rospect; and you have, above all, the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that ^ur government has made a more vigorous 
effort (whatever be its ultimate success) than 1 believe any other period 
of Irish history will produce, since the present train of government has 
been established. I write this as the first result of my feelings, and I 
write it to yourself alone. 

‘ Believe me ever 

‘ Your most affectionate and faithful friend, 

‘ W. Pitt.’ 

In the extracts we have given relative to the commercial pro¬ 
positions there is one passage which at first si^it may have ex¬ 
cited the reader’s surprise—-where Mr. Pitt so emphatically de¬ 
clares his resolution ' to exclude the Catholics from any share in 
the representation or the government.’ Strong expressions from 
the same minister who, in 1801, resigned office on findii^ his 
Royal Master refuse to concede the Roman Catholic claims! 
The words of the letter may, we say, have excited surprise at first 
si§^t—but at first sight only; for on examination it will be found 
that the principles of Mr. Pitt, on both occasions, were perfectly 
uniform and constant. He held, that so long as Ireland was a 
separate kingdom, with a parliament of its own, so long the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, forming a majority of the population, could not, 
with safety to the Established Church and Constitution, be ad¬ 
mitted to a share—since their share would then be a large pre¬ 
ponderance—in the representation: but that if the two nations 
were blended and mingled together by a legislative union, then 
the Roman Catholics, becoming only a minority of the popula¬ 
tion of the whole empire, might without danger be* admitted to 
equal privileges. Such are the principles laid down by Mr. Pitt 
himself in the letter to the King, which is dated January 31, 
1801, and which, in 1827, was first made public by Lord Kenyon.* 
We have no thoughts of her© inflicting upon our readers any 
renewed discussion on the momentous question of the Roman 
Catholic claims; we are at present only concerned in showing 
that, whether Mr. Pitt’s views upon this question be considered 
wise or unwise, salutary or pernicious, the^ were exactly the 
same in 1786 as in 1801, and were alike pursued with lofty 

* ** See Quart. Rev. vol. xxxvi. p. 390. Aimual Register, l827|^voL ii. p. 4T3, 

• firmness. 
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firmness. For their a&ke he was equally ready in tl^e first year 
to hajiard popularity, and in the latter year to sacrifice power. 

We cannot leave the subject of Ireland without doing justice to- 
the choi'acter^nd conduct of the Duke of Rutland * Through¬ 
out this correspondence hey,appears to very great advantage, com- ' 
blniiSg a frank and cordial spirit, and a delicate sense of honouf, 
with, good judgment, prudence, and vigilant attention to his 
duties. Ill reference to the very subject which we touched upon ; 
just now—^the Irish Union—a predictioil|i,vhich he makes on the 
16th of June, 1784, indicates surely no common degree of fore¬ 
sight and sagacity. He is speaking of the Irish volunteers:— 

‘ The volunteer corps were reviewed in the Phoenix Park about a 
fortnight since. Their numbers were much diminished from the former 
year, in spite of all the exertions made use of to alarm and irritate; so 
that 1 am in hopes this self-appointed army may fall to the ground 
without the interposition of government, which would prove a most 
fortunate circumstance. If some such, event should not have effect, the 
period'^Caimot be fer distant wlien they must be spoken to in a peremp¬ 
tory and decisive maimer. For the existence of a government is very 
precarious while an armed force, independent of and unconnected with 
the state, for the purpose of ia\ing the legislature into all its wild and 
visionary schemes, is permitted to endure. The northern newspapeis 
take notice of an intention in some of the corps to address the French 
king; and wliich they recommend as a very proper and spirited mea¬ 
sure. No meeting for such a laudable purpose has yet taken place.. I 
can scarcely believe it, though the madness of some of these an||pd 
legislators might go to anything. Were I to indulge u distant specu- 
tion, I should say that, without an union, Ireland will not be connected 
with Qreat Britain in twenty years longer.’ 


Irish subjects are not the only ones treated in ibis correspond¬ 
ence—there arc also frequent and interesting touches of English 
politics. We will give from Mr. Pitt’s letters three extracts re¬ 
ferring to these at three very different jieriods. The first when 
he and the Duke of Rutland were battling together in opposition, 
but with the prospect of power close before them ; the second 
when Mr. Pitt, in power, had yet to struggle against an adverse 
and exasperated majority of the House of Commons; the third 


when Mr. Pitt, after appealing to the ])eoplc, again met the 
House of Commons, and found himself as strong in parliamentary 
s$8"m popular support. 

first i#«dated November 22, 1783:— 

are in the midst of contest, and, I think, approaching io a crisis. 

* We may b« pardoned for recalling to our readers the amiable impression of His 
Pferaef's private life and jnamiprs derived from the Memoirs of his venerated protege, 
Mr. Cranhe, who, on Mr. Burke's recommendation, became domestic chaplain at 
Belvpir Castle in 1782, and owed all Ids subsequent jircfernieuts to die kindness of the 
Hupsc of Rutland.* 


The 
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The bill which Fox has brought in relative to Itidia will be, owe wajf or 
other, decisive for or against the coalition. It is, I reatly thmkj fbc 
boldest and most unconstitutional measure ever attempted, transferring at 
one stroke, in spite of all charters and compacts, the immense patronage 
f and influence of the East to Charles Fortin or out of oMce. I think 
it will with difficulty, if at all, find its way through our House, and can 
never succeed in yours. Ministry trust all on this one die, and will pro¬ 
bably fail. Tliey have,hurried on the bill so fast that we are to have 
' the second reading on Thmsday next, Now 2'lth. I think we shall be 
'' strong on that day, but mwch stronger in the subsequent stages. If you 
have any member within fifty or a hundred miles of you, who cares for 
the constitution or the country, pray send him to the House of Com¬ 
mons as quick as you can. J trust you see that this hill will not easily 
reach the House of Lords; but I must tell yob that Ministry flatter 
themselves with carrying it through before Christmas.’ 

The second is of March 23, 1784 :— 

^ The interesting circumstances of the present moment, though they 
arc a double reason for my writing to you, hardly leave me the time to 
do it. Per lot discrimiiia rcixm^ we are at length arrived within sight 
of a dissolution. The bill to continue the powers of regulating the inter¬ 
course with America to tlic 20tli of June will pass the House of Lords 
to-day. Tliat, and the Mutiny Bill, will receive the Royal Assent to¬ 
morrow, and tlie King will then make a short speech and dissolve the 
Parliament. Our calculations for the new elections are very favourable, 
and the spirit of the people seems still progressive in our favour. The 
ucWjParliamcnt may meet about the 15th or 16th of May, and I hojiewe 
ma^ lo employ the interval as to have all the necessary business rapidly 
brought on, and make the session a short one.’ 

The 24th of the following May is the date of our third ex» 
tract:— 

‘ I cannot let the messenger go without congratulating you on the pro-, 
spect confirmed to us by the opening of the session. Our first battle 
was previous to the address, un the subject of the return for Westminster. 
The enemy chose to put themselves on bad ground, by moving that two 
Members ought to have been returned, w'ithout first bearing the High- 
Bailiff to explain the reasons of his conduct. We beat them on this by 
283 to 136. The High-Bailift’ is to attend to-day, and it will depend 
upon the circumstances stated whether lie will be ordered to proceed in 
the scrutiny, or immediately to make a double return, which will bring 
the question before a committee. In either case I have no doubt of 
Fox being thrown out, though in either there may be great delay,, in¬ 
convenience, and expense, and the choice of the alternajt^c isileUeate. 
We afterwards proceeded to the address, in which imthing was objected , 
to hut the thanking the King expressly for the dissolution. Opposition 
argued everything weakly, and had the appearance of a vanquished 
party, which appeared still more in the divi8ion,«when the iltmibers 
were 282 to 114. We can have little doubt that the progress of the 
gession will furnish throughout a happy contrast to the l#st. We hiive 

■ indeed 
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indeed notliing to contend with but the heat of the weathe* and-the de¬ 
licacy of some of the BUbjecta which mtiat be brought forward.’ 

We close this volume with the earnest hope that it may not be 
theraly one of its class to come before us. Every succeeding' 
day, as it bears us further |rom the era of Pitt and PoXj removes 
more and more of the few who yet lingered amongst us, the con¬ 
temporaries and friends of those illustrious men. Only last year 
we saw depart the sole surviving cabinet colleague of Pitt in hH 
first administration; only last month th|^ devoted widow of Fox. 
But Time should not all destroy; and while, on the one hand, it 
breaks the remaining links of living affection, so, on the other 
hand, it should cast aside the ties of official reserve—^it should 
unlock the most secret scrutoire—it should draw forth the most 
hoarded papers. The words private’ and ^most private’ on the 
cover need be no longer spells to restrain us. We may now, 
without any breach of jmblic duly—without any wound to personal 
feelings—explore the hidden thoughts, the inward workings of 
those two great minds which stood arrayed against each other 
during twenty-three stormy and eventful years. We may trace 
them in their boyhood, and inquire whether it was in part through 
careful training, or all by their endowments at birth, tliat each of 
them inherited his father’s gift of genius—that rarest of all gifts 
to inherit from a parent—as if, according to the fine thought of 
Dante, the Great Giver had willed to show that it proceeds from 
himself alone:— 

‘ Rade volte risnrge per li rami 
L’ umana probitade, e questo vuole 
Quci che la da, perche da lui si chiami.’ * 

We may, perhaps, by the joui-nal of some secretary or some 
trusted friend, pursue them in their country retirement, and their 
familiar conversation. We may walk by the side of Pitt along 
the avenue that he planted at Holwood, or sit with Fox beneath 
the wide-spreading cedar at St. Anne’s. We may see the blotted 
notes from whence grew the elaborate oration still perused with 
delight; we may trace in some hasty sketch the germ of some 
great enactment by which we continue to be ruled. We may 
follow the rival statesmen in their far divergent paths through 
dife, until their final resting-place, under the same stately roof, 
within a few paces of each other: and thus, while such stores 
■"''^rmation as the present volume supplies come gradually to 
both Pitt and Fox will no doubt become far better known 
present generation than they could be to the great mass of 
lose amongst wh^m their own life was cast. 

* Pargat., lib. vii., verse 121. 
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Art, II,— 1. Ai<T%6xou Xovs^o^ot. The Cha^horm of JSschj^tus, 
with Notes critical, cj^lanatory, and ymlolngical. By jtjbe 
Rev, T, W. Peile, M.A., &c London. 1840. 

2. Bibliotheca Qrwca, curantibus F. Jacobs et V. C. F. Host. 
JSschyli Tragcediarvm, Vol. I. Orestea: Sectio 2, Ckoepho- 
roe. Edidit Dr. R. H. Klausen. Gothae et Erfordiae. 1835. 
3„ Dissertations on the Eumenides of Mschylns; with the Greek 
*^€xt and Critical H^arks. From the German of C. O. 
Mueller. Cambridg^ 1835. 

4. JEschyli Tragaedioe. Recensuit et illustravit Joannes Minck- 
yritz. Vol. I. Eumenides. Lipsiae. 18J38. 

5. Die JS.schylische Trilogie Prometheus, u. s. w , nebst Winken 
veber die Trilogie des yEschylvs uchertiaupt. Von F. G. 
Welcker. Darmstadt. 1824. 

6. Nachhag zur Trilogie, u. s. w. Von F’. G. Welcker. Frank¬ 
furt a. M. 1820. 

W E cannot resume the subject of j^Cschylus and his Trilogies 
without adverting to the losses which this branch of scholar¬ 
ship has sustained since the publication of our 128th Number. 
Most of those whom we then alluded to have been already swept 
from the world. Bishop Butler of Lichfield has gone to his 
rest, after such severe and protracted sufferings as would have 
paralysed a less energetic mind. He has gone^ full of labours and 
of l^nours, though not of jears. And yet it is to be feared that 
he has gone with much of his merit unappreciated. If, however, 
it be reasonable to suppose that the education <of the higher 
classes, and in particular of the clergy, is at least as impcM'4a.nt 
as that of the poor,—and if the silent but most practical reform¬ 
ation which has been at work in our public scho^s for many 
years past ever attracts the notice which it deserv^#—then the - 
time will come when men will feel an interest in tracing the 
steps of the improvement; and they will hardly fail to give 
honour due to that scholar who set the first example in remo¬ 
delling our public education, and gave a stimulus which is now 
acting on almost all the public schools in the country.* 

On the other hand, John Wordsworth has sunk in the prime 
of life, exhausted by his labours ere their fruits had been given to 
the public. ‘ Non res, sed spes eratbut how well-grounded 
and sure a hope, all who know Cambridge enn sayt We will 
not add anything of our own to the following sketch from the hand. 

* It falls to our lot to speak of him only as the bead of ai| important sohadl t iot 
bis higher praise we must refer to his worthy pupil, cbaplaifi, and friend, the Rev. 
R. W. Evans, in the preface to hU Bishopric of Soub, a truly precious manutal tot the 
young clergyman. 

•of 
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OT his brother, the distinguished master of Harrow School. (After 
the details of his childhood and boyhood, from his birth in 1805, 
the account proceeds:)— 

‘ He became a Scholar of Trinity College in 1826, and a Fellow in 
1830, He usually resided there till 1833, when he made a tour in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. He spent a considerable time at Flo- 
Tetoce in making an accurate collation of theMedieeau MS. of Aischyl^; 
having, before his depaiturc from England, contributed to the Phl^ 
logical Museum a series of critical obserWItions on an edition of that 
poet. On his return from the continent, in 1834, he was appointed a 
classical lecturer m his own college; aiid the lectuies which he then 
delivered will be long remembered by those who heal'd them, for the 
remarkable erudition which they displayed. He sjiaicd no labour in his 
philological researches, and he seemed unable to satisfy himself in them 
before he had exhausted the subject on which he was engaged. To the 
pursuit of these studies he brought great vigilance of observation, singu¬ 
lar acuteness of discrimination, a sound judgment, a tenacious memory, 
and unwearied industry. He employed these faculties in his intellectual 
inquiries, and he recorded in his papers the results of his investigations 

with scrupulous and elaborate accuracy.He proposed to publish 

not only the correspondence, but also some of the incdited vorks of Dr, 
Bentley, especially his Homer. He was employed at the same time in 
compiling a Classical Dictionary, which, if an oynnion may be formed 
from the mateiials wdneh he had amassed for that woik, as w'ell as fiom 
the portion which he had already executed, and from the plan which he 
had drawn out of the whole, would have jirovcd a very useful atid 
honourable monument of his indefatigable labour and comprehensive 
learning. But the work whicli, as a scholar, he most desired to execute, 
was an e,dition of ASschylus. During a period of several years he liad 
directed his attention to that object; and if his life had been ])rolouged 
to the present time (Dec. 1841), some of the results of his industry 
would now, all probability, have been before the w'orld. For at his 
. death, his observations on the works of that tragedian had reached such 
a state of maturity, that one of the plays illustrated by him will, it is 
hoped, ere long appear, to be follow'ed at I'hort intervals by others in 
succession. He was w ell conversant with the principal productions of 
modern literature, especially with the works of the English poets, and 
was a warm and judicious lover of the fine arts, particulaily of painting 
and engraving. These intellectual endowments were based upon moral 
qualities of a graver kind. Serious in aspect, tall in person, thoughtful 
in demeanouf, gentle and unobtrusive in manners, he bore in his 
\ fiplpearance ii.u air of earnestness. He w'as one of those who love 
much rather than many. He wished and strove for the advancement 
of others rather than his own; he judged no one with severity but 
himself. He was devotedly attached to the academic institutions to 
which he belonged, and entertained a dutiful and reverent attection 
for the Church of‘England, of which he was a minister, and whose 
service, had his life been spared, he would have adorned by his learning 

and 
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and his humility. He died at Trinity Lodge on the Slst 4ay of 
December, 1839.* * , 

* i;?,. 

From abroad the news of Klausen*s death reached this csbunfiry 
some time ago. Of his Agamemnon we formerly spoke ; and we 
Were waiting rather impatiently for the continuation of his edition. 
Meanwhile, he had removed from Bonn to Greifswaid, uni¬ 
versity in the extreme north of Germany, chiefly distinguished 
||IF the richness of its endowments. And he had published two 
comely octavos on JE^eas and the Penates, —characters for 
whom we have the highest respect: yet even while we believed 
that the loss of time was not irretrievable, we grudged that he 
had digressed from what we thought so much more important. 

Karl Otfried Mueller of Goettingen, though in more mature 
years, yet still prematurely, has also fallen a victim to his literary 
zeal. He had gone to Greece, to complete the researches neces¬ 
sary for the series of his great historical designs; and the ardour 
with which he applied himself to the examination of the inscrip¬ 
tions at Delphi under the scorching heat of a midsummer sun* 
produced apoplexy and immediate death; and he sleeps in his 
own beloved Athens, inter siloas Academi. Naeke too is 
gone. Dissen’s death was mentioned before. But it is useless 
to extend the melancholy catalogue: the above names are the 
most connected with our present subject. 

Hermann, however, still survives, standing out like some ante¬ 
diluvian peak among the debris of the deluge ; and two years ago 
a jubilee was held at Leipzig to celebrate the fiftieth year of his 
doctorate, which seems pretty nearly to have coincided with that of 
our own distinguished countryman. Dr. Routh, president of 
Mfigdalen College. Many and various were the compliments 
which Germany racked its brains to pay to ^old Godfrey.’ Since 
that time he dips his pen in a splendid silver inkstand, the offer¬ 
ing of the printers whose presses he has kept at work for more 
than half a century. He smokes (eternally of course) from a pipe 

* Preface to ‘ Bentley’s Correspondence,’ (Lend. 1841) pp. xvi.—xix. 

f This admirable scholar was born at Brigg in Silesia, 1797, where his father, we be¬ 
lieve, was the pastor. His first schoolmasler was Lotheisen ; and in 1813 he went to 
Breslau to study under Heindorf and Schneider. From thence he removed in 1815 to 
Berlin, where he placed himself under Bocckh and Buttmann; and in 1817 wsM 
appointed to the Magdalenurn at Breslau. Jn 1819 he was raised, on tlie recom¬ 
mendation of Boeckh and Hceren, to the chair of arcbaoulog^ at Goettingen, where he 
continued, except for short intervals, uulil the end of his life. Of the long (yet in¬ 
complete) list of his works, given in tlie Revue Analiftique of M. E. Miller (to which 
we are indetited for the above information) the most important are:— 1*. The 
1824: translated by Messrs. Tufnell and Lewis, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2. Prolegomm^^xu 
einer wUaenachaftUcken Mythohgie, 1825. 3. Die Etrmher, 1828. 4. ^ohaiobigie''4tr 
Kunst, 1830, 5. Aeechyh Eumeuidea, 1833 (translated), 6, history qf Greek^tUt^n^ 
ture, written for, and publishing by, the Society for tlie Diflusion of Useful Ktmyvledge, 
1840, &c. 
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■of' the same muteml. He snuffs from a gold box, the present of 
his sc^ereign; and as for cxmgratnlatory addresses, odes, idyls, 

. ^ey -were of course far beyond all reading or reckoning. 
It seimied as though the literature of universal Germany had 
vied in Jarnishing him with a collection of polyglot pipe-lighters. 
The toost gratifying of the presents was doubtless the King of 
handsome donation to enable his son to travel; and 
the most honourable of the addresses was that which emanal^ 
from the German philologers, the incorporated accidence, syurj 
tax, and prosody of Germany, assembled (as it were in Mie 
volume) after the manner of a British Association. Ritter F. 
Jacobs (if we remember right) held the pen in the name of 
all these wise men of Gotha; and among the choicest flowers 
of classical compliment dexterously insinuated a harmless yet 
pointed allusion to the edition of iEschylus, which has been in 
the panto post fntnrum since the last century, by quoting ‘ unus 
qui nobis cuncfando restitues rem.’ We hope that Hermann 
will remember that other qualities besides cunclatio go to the 
making of a Fabius, lest impatient scholars cap Jacobs’ quotation 
with ‘ Dilator, spe longus,’ &c. 

It is a practical question of considerable importance to all 
professors, editors, and sedentary reviewers, how Hermann has 
been preserved to such a green and vigorous old age. We 
have, in consequence, made every possible inquiry, and have to 
report that his friends attribute it in no slight degree to his study 
of some of Xenophon’s minor treatises, viz. de Re Equestri, and 
Magister Eqnitvm, if not also de Venatione. Many of our 
readers may remember a dissertation in the first volume of his 
Opnscula, * de Verbis quibus Grrvei incessum equarum indicant.' 
It is written not only con scienza but con amove ; and we believe 
that he has never given up the practical study of the subject. 
Thus far indeed our own universities show that a vast number of 
our philological aspirants arelodopting the same course — whether 
from the example of the great professor, or from an intuitive 
perception of the truth of the principle, we c annot pretend to say. 
But, if we are not misinformed, Hermann goes a ktep beyond 
them; like Achilles, whose spear could heal the wounds it in¬ 
flicted, when Hermann has dirtied his horse, he can clean him 
again. If any of the said aspirants find in the day of trial that, 
notwithstanding all their devoted practice, they are ^ plucked in 
Xenophon,’ let them consider whether their failure may not be 
attributed to their having neglected this part of the charm. 

Moreov^, on this side of the channel, Mr. Peile is alive and 
lively :—at least the evi^^nce of his vitality is before us in the 
substantial form of a second volume, announced as No. II. of the 

Trilogy, 
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Trilogy, and therefore, we hope, surely portending No. III. We 
say this in all sincerity, though we are sorry to observe that he 
looks upon us as his enemies. But mortal men will complsein 
of criticism. We regret that we found it necessary to say s^me 
things (they were but few) which we cannot honestly retract 
because they displease Mr. Peile. Our objections to his plan, 
and in some instances to the taste in which he had executed it, 
were openly and fairly stated. But we spoke of him in the terms 
^ich his distinction as a scholar deserved; as one who could 
rub off these excrescences, if their real nature was exhibited. 
And therefore we alluded to them in such a tone as seemed 
likely to make him see them as they were:—certainly not cap-' 
tiously or malignantly. And, however Mr. Peile may dislike 
it, it is from the above-named article that his publisher has 
drawn the recommendation with which he advertises Mr. Peile’s 
Agamemnon. If Klausen’s eccentricities had been curable by 
any influence of ours, we should have taken the same course with 
him ; but we gave up his minor faults as beyond our medica 
manus. Mr. Peile’s complaint against us is, in fact, that we did 
not treat him as incorrigible, or not worth amendment; and to 
this we plead guilty. 

However, he is right, and we were wrong, after all;—he is 
incorrigible ! Like a true knight-errant, he will maintain most 
stoutly those precise points which we consider most defenceless ; 
in some things misunderstanding and misrepresenting us; in 
others setting us at defiance. Now this is an act of downright 
rebellion, deserving of exemplary puni,shmcnt. But even re¬ 
viewers have their melting moods; and this is one of ours; and 
there is a honhommie about Mr. Peile which we not only respect, 
but heartily like ; so we shall not enter into further controversy 
with him—not from fear of damaging * our knight’s smart sur- 
coat,’ though he endeavours io give check to "our knight’ with 
his bishop: for, surcoats apart, hi» thinness of skin makes him 
less formidable as an antagonist than he would otherwise be; but 
because, having once for all made our pn)test against certain 
principles, it would be unedifyiug and uninteresting, if not un¬ 
friendly, to continue a war which must dwindle into petty criti¬ 
cism. He must not, therefore, think that we are insensible to the 
value of his labours if we express our regret at his perversity in 
multiplying his commentary as his text diminishes; and with 
the remark that he does nt)t appear to have used Mueller’s criti¬ 
cism on Klausen’s Choephoroe, or Hermann’s hypercriticism * 
on that, we shake hands with Mr. Peile, and, while wc take our 

* For the Germans allovr Review upon Review, which, of course, seems to us as tho* 
rougiily false heraldry as colour^ upon colcmr. 

• way, 
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' way, we wish him good ;Speed on his, and all prosperity in his 
new sphere of usefulxtess at Repton.* 

Wp have now to consider, in pursuance of our subject, the poetry 
of ike.yckoru» down to the times of the three great tragedians of 
Athens; for it is thus e,lone that wc shall have a clue suflicicnt 
to guide us to a thorough understanding of jEschylus. This 
is usually traced, upoji Horace’s authority, simply up to Thespis. 
But, as Van Heusde remarks,f it was a matter of hoar anti¬ 
quity in Horace’s time; and every one knows what miserable 
antiquarians the Romans were. He choo.»^s rather to take us*'' 
at once to Plato, who, instead of a mere chronology of facts 
(and this erroneous) attending its outward cultivation, gives us 
the more philosophical account of the liistory of the thing 
itself. Mueller has pointed out J that Horace, while he thinks 
that he is giving the history of tragedy, is actually describing 
comedy; i. e. Tpvyw^l%, not rpatyep^ix: the very words prove 
it, peruncti fcecibua ora. I’lato enters into the general ques¬ 
tion of dramatic poetry, as consisting of imitation —that is, ex- 
jjression or reprei,enUdinn —in short, acting ; the object being 
not to tell all concerning the characters (which is history), but to 
set them forth as really bustling about. Even epic poetry aims at 
this; and the poet withdraws soon as his characters are in¬ 
troduced, leaving them to speak for themselves. But the intro¬ 
duction of a chorus makes a striking difference; and this is 
traced as early as the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, where the clioir 
of Delian virgins is spoken of as singing, first of Apollo, then 
of Leto and Artemis, and, after that, the lays of men and women 
of old time,—skilful to put on tlie very voice and language of all, 
until each one could fancy that lilmsclf was speaking (v. 1.58— 
164). Nay, even this is not the jirlmitiv'e chorus; it is the 
shadow of one higher still, to which we are carried onwards, 
where the Muses sing, and the Hours and Clraces weave the 
dance, with Aphrodite at their head; Apollo himself, lyre in 
hand, ruling all their tones and movements, and delighting the 
heart of his parents, who look on (v. 194—206). Such is the 
poetic ideal of the Greek chorus, in so far as it comprehends 
the bodying forth (/xi'/ucTjaif) of the deeds of the old heroic time, 
by the harmonious combination of all the means which the 
various arts of music, dancing, and poetry can furnish, 

* We must remade, in parting, the very creditable maimer in wliicli tlie volume of 
Mr.Peile’s Clioephorco lias been brought out at the Durham University Press. 

f la his Encyclopeedia^ or Sacratic School. We quote from the Geiinau translation, 
having unluckily mislaid our Low Dutcli spectacles. 

t In his Il^ory of Greek Literature, to which it will be convenient to refer once for 
all, as a work of the higipst utility. The translation, wc believe, is from the iien of 
his friend, Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Apollo 
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Apollo and the Muses are> according to Plato, sent ddwn to 
earth to humanise the assemblies of men, and inspire them withrthe 
spirit of their own harmonies. But they have another god joined in 
their mission—Dionysus, the god of all exuberant impuke and 
excitement, of intoxication and enthusiasm—in short, the god 
of the Dionysia, and so of tragedy. This brings to view the 
peculiar vein of choral poetry which Athens furnishes. Every¬ 
where else there were, as well as at Athens, the choirs, proces- 
(^sions, and ahsurditie^s; hut at Athens only, and there only at the 
Dionysia, was ir(^ged>y the result. By what steps this took place 
we cannot now imagine. Horace mentions the novelties on which 
he rests the claims of .dllschyius to be thought the second inventor 
of tragedy: but these are but the outward decorations, which 
make him rather a machinist and property-man than a poet.* 
Ftir greater in the reality than in these adjuncts was the space 
between Thespis and jEschylus; es}>ecially if we arc to adopt the 
common opinion, that the tragedy of Thespis was merely a mono¬ 
logue, or succession of monologues, in the intervals between the 
choral hymns. But this can scarcely be correct. If it were, Thespis 
is no more the inventor of trage<ly than Hesiod;—not nearly so 
much so as Homer. But there can he little doubt that there was 
a dialogue in the tragedies of Thespis. Why, indeed, the name 
of vTTOKptrvit, if there was nothing in the chorus for the actor to 
resfxma to ? We may also be sure that, with Thespis, as since, 
one man in his time played many paits, so that he might actually 
represent a very simple plot: especially as on the Greek stage 
so much is done, even in later days, by messengers. Unless 
there was the dialogue, the distinction ot dramatic poetry could 
not hold good with respect to Thespis ; there could be no action. 
But if Thespis brought the chorus and the actor together by the 
bond of a plot in which both took part during the intervals of-the 
hymns, he did make a gi;eat step, and his name is deservedly, 
though for the most part undiscerningly, honouretl as the inventor 
of tragedy; for an invention it was to combine the two elements 
into a third whole; and of this Thespis was probably the author, 
Yet, even granting this, let us look on ^Escbylus, and remem¬ 
ber what a vast difference there is between the merit of Thespis, 
taken at the utmost, and his. The year iu which the new in¬ 
vention is said to have been first brought before the public is 

* ‘ Post hunc persons pallaeique rejjcitor bonests 
.£ichy]iiB,et modiois instiuxit pulpita riguis, 

Et docuit magnuTnque loqui uitiquecothuruo.*— A. P., v. 278. 

If we weigh the whole of the description it will, we think, be evident that cvea the 
magnum loqui does not refer (as one at first would suspect) to hiS/we/ry, but simply to 
lome of those mechanical contrivances by which the masks were made to inccMue the 
power of the voice, as the aahurnut did the altitude of the figure, 

VOL. LXX. NO. CXL. Y B.C. 536. 
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B.c. 536. JEschylus was. born eleven years later : and the boy 
who stared at some of the performances of Thespis might have 
listened in maturer years to most of the poetry of TEschylus:— 
nay* might, before his death, have witnessed the exhibition of the 
*Orestea.’ The relation of our own Shakspeare to the drama 
before him is analogous, but not equal to this ! 

fiat, in speaking of this chorus, we are treading on smothered 
fires; for this is one of the chosen spots for learned men to quar¬ 
rel upon. The ground is narrow indeed; but men fight the 
better for being closely cooped up. It is admitted that the 
tragic chorus grew out of the dilhyrambic or cyclic chorus which 
danced round the altar; and this consisted of fifty members. 
But the point at issue is no less than this,—did the tragic chorus 
itself consist of twelve or fifteen (these may be taken as one 
opinion), or of fifty? Startling as the difference is, it is a 
disputed p(jint. Not that any one supposes the chorus of each 
particular tragedy to have been so numerous ; but that, according 
to Mueller—(Hermann alleges that he borrowed it from some 
other scholar)—this chorus was portioned out among the four 
dramas of the tetralogy. This is ingenious and striking; it 
certainly recommends itself by furnishing a link to connect the two 
choruses, the cyclic and the tragic; and by the explanation which 
it affords of that strange blunder of a grammarian about fifty 
Furies being brought upon the stage in the ^ Eumenides.’ As a 
mere conjecture it is very tempting. But Mueller proceeds to 
produce arguments and evidence in support of his view : and we 
are bound to say that we think he has completely failed in this; 
his reasons seem futile, and his facts desperately uncertain. That 
there is room for wide speculation is clear from the fact that such 
a doubt can be entertained : and .’^certainly, it may have been as 
Mueller has suggested; but, as certainly, from none of the rea¬ 
sons which he alleges. Unluckily, the comparative statements 
of the expenses of the several will not help us here,* as 

might have been hoped. It is much to be regretted that on this 
particular head our information is so scanty. 

Nor are we satisfied by Mueller’s demonstration that twelve 
was the choral number for the * Agamemnon.’ In the first place, 
his theory is not established by the admission of this number, 
though it falls at once to the ground if we find that there were 
fifteen; and, secondly, his own arguments in support of the num¬ 
ber twelve seem to us partly to prove nothing, and partly to go 
against him. For instance, he refers to the passages where the 

'* A tragic clioras cAt the client of Lysiaa 3000 drachmae (about 120/.; see Pro* 
Henor Hussey’s Ancient fVeighta and Measures, c. iii.^ ; a cyclic chorus (at the lesser 
Panathenaea), 300: but if this proves anything, it proves too much. 

f chorus 
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chorus takes part in the dialogue^ arguing, very fairly, tha^ if any 
one predominant number can be traced there, it will p’robably 
be connected with the number of the chorus. What then is 
found in the ‘ Agamemnon?’ Atv. 268, we have seven* speeches 
of the chorus, consisting each of one line. Again, at v. 538, in 
conversation with the herald, there are sei'en similar speeches. 
At V. 1198, we have (if we admit, as seems necessary, Hermann’s 
transposition) seven speeches, one of four lines, the rest of one 
each; and at v. 1242, six, one of four, each of the others of one 
line. So that upon these we arc even with him. But, en re¬ 
vanche, at V. 1295, there is a speech of four lines for the cory¬ 
phaeus, and seven, of one line each, for the rest of the chorus; 
and at the end of the play the chorus has seven single trochaic 
lines. All this indeed does not j>rove that there were seven pairs 
of choreuta?, who i-elie\ed the coryphaeus by taking their share in 
the minor parts of the dialogue. but it seems to have been 
anything rather than accidental, and makes such a distribution, 
a pHori, the most probable of all. Is there counter-evidence, 
then, sufficient to rebut this presumption ? Mueller cites the scene 
where the chorus discuss the propriety of assisting Agamemnon 
at the moment when his cries are heard from within : and he 
maintains that tlu'y resolve themselves into a council of twelve, 
one of whom j)uts the question, and again speaks to ratify the 
decision when all the rest have voted upon it. But, not to dwell 
on the f<»rmal pedantry of such a proceeding (which Hermann 
is fully justified in ridiculing), wc find in this passage fourteen 
speeches; and it is somcw’hat more than questior^able whether we 
should be justified in excluding the first because it is of one line 
only, instead of two, and in assigning the second and fourteenth to 
the same person, simply to make it fit the framework on which 
Mueller has dcterminetl to stretch it? We hold, on the contrary, 
that this passage remarkably coincides with those mentioned 
above, wherein the number seven (here <loubled) prevailed.f As 
to the lyric portion of the play, in which the chorus and Cassandra 
take part, it is so complicated a question that we must again refer 
to Hermann, who seems to us to have effectually disposed of 

* Rejecting Mueller's conjectural interpolation: which, by the bye, if admitted, 
would not confiibute to support his argument. 

f So in the Persse, v. 232, seq., we find seven single trochaic lines; then a Bneech of 
three trochaica, followed by six commalic shains. As to six voices distinguishable in 
the oocation and in Ihe concluding ode, we must confess tliat tills is a refinement be¬ 
yond our comprehension: and even granluig that twelve was the number of a Greek 
yi^oufin in the heroic ages, we do not see why this should be inflicted on the Persians 
of the time of Aischylus, instead of their own national number seven (each having an 
attendant): see in the book of Ksther, ch. i. 14, the names of ‘ tW seven princes of Persia 
and Media, which saw the king’s face, and which sat the first in the kingdomand 
compare Ezra, c. vii. 14. 

Y 2 Mueller’s 
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MHoller’s theory. This but a specimen of the controversies 
which have been mo6ted between them : but, in jpity to our 
readers, we will not plunge deeper into the discussion. Mueller’s 
' EUmenides ’ is accessible in an English translation, though not 
such a good one as we could wish :* and there is an unpretending 
but very neat little edition, edited by Minckv'itx, which may ad- 
TOUtageously be used along with it; as the editor is a sworn 
follower of Hermann, and gives the sum of that part of his 
critique which treats of the text of the play. 

But our business at present is not with the editors, but with 
the drama itself. In the structure of this it is manifest that there 
was a progressive change from Thespis onwards; a change much 
. greater than that in the external adjuncts by which it was accom¬ 
panied, and, as it were, typified. In this view the one thing to 
be considered is the chorus: this was at first, as hSLs been already 
seen, the whole. Afterwards it became only a part—yet still bear¬ 
ing a twofold character; for it was both the chorus of the god and 
an actor in the play. But here an utter revolution was wrought in 
the interval between Thespis and Aeschylus; and the old saw of 
oySev AiovvuQv is all that antiquity has handed down to us to 
throw light upon it. This revolution took place in the time of 
Chqerilus and Phrynichus, and was effected by Pratinas, who 
invented the satyric drama. It is singular that we should know so 
little of so great a change; one which altogether withdrew the ludi¬ 
crous element from the tragedy, and compounded with the versa¬ 
tile Athenians by giving one piece of the wine-god’s unmixed 
inspiration with^t a drop of allaying Tiber in it. Chcerilus 
(b.C. 523—483) was celebrated for his satyric dramas: indeed, 
the comic poet dates from the epoch or’ ^»m"K£us XoipiXor Iv 
Gxrvpois. Phrynichus (b.C. 511 — 476) wrote a tragedy on the taking 
of Miletus, W'hich therefore must have been entirely without 
the Oionysiac element : there could be nothing Trp'os Aidvyaov here. 
Pratinas therefore must have introduced, the satyric drama before 
this time; but w'e have no date recorded ; we only know that 
he was a competitor of TEschylus and Chojrilus in the 70th Ol. 
(B.C. 500—497). 

To Pratinas and his invention we must not digress, having work 


lit \ * We must give a couple of examples to confirm what is said above. At p. 221, 
Muell^ quotes from Plato, ‘ eine ueberaus gcistreiche Stelle,’ which is rendered in the 
mofti^atronising way, ‘an exceedingly clever passage!’ And at p. 219, we are referred 
to j^ratinas, in the celebrated fragment on the subject of the kyporchesisj with as much 
copR^dence as if the translator had known what ‘ the fragment ’ was, or what ‘ the 
h^orehesis’ might be: the German original speaks of a ‘ AwporcAematio fragment’— 
.olfihat is, of course, a fra§ment of a hyporcheme; on which the following writers may 
v“he referred to—Athenssus, p. 15, D, E; 628 D-F; Lucian, de Saltat. s. 16 j llgen de 
' ScoliiB, p. 34, note 31; Schneider ad. Find. Fragm, pp. 26-28. 

'■ enough 
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enough on our hands in the consideration of the effects this in> 
vention on the character of tragedy: and, returning tiojir to this, 
we find it,'’as it were, racked off the lees—completely and neces¬ 
sarily changed in its subjects and its tone. The chorus indeed 
is still there ^ but no longer the same chorus-—no longer the re¬ 
presentative of the festival and its god: it now appears as a body 
of persons connected indeed, but usually not very intimately con¬ 
nected (and hence the especial use of it), with the actors in the 
dialogue. Tracing it for a moment onward through its later 
vicissitudes, it may be remarked that in iEschylus the chorus 
holds the key to the plot throughout. In Sophocles it has lost this, 
and rather seems to look on and comment: its strains have now 
lost the depth of meaning which .(T^schylus infused into them. 
In Euripides, the play has well nigh pushed the chorus from 
its stool altogether; and its beautiful seductive lyrics have as 
little connexion with the piece in which they happen to be placed, 
as any modern song which has been forwarded to an opera-singer 
with a douceur, to be interpolated in everything which is brought 
out during the season. In the colloquial part the later character 
of the chorus is outwardly more like what it was earlier—with the 
same sort of mixture of shrewdness and simplicity which makes 
Polonius such a bore : but it is not too much to say that there is 
a meaning in this in the older drama, which is wanting in the 
new. As the chorus (in its own department) is not to give vent to 
the impressions or fancies of an individual or class of men, but to 
pour forth strains which are inspired, and are to be received as 
coming from the god, there ought not to be, an^ there is not, any 
peculiarity of character—anything to excite an individual interest 
in the members of the chorus. We are intended to lose sight of 
them, and to receive their strains apart from all such associations: 
apd, consequently (as it appears to us), they a^-e carefully mode 
such persons as may be h>st sight of. This divestment of cha-' 
racter is indeed often carried to an extreme: but it has at least 
the effect of dissociating the solemn strains which we hear, from 
the human ygrocp^Tat who pour them forth. 

It must always be remembered that though the chorus lost its 
immediate and exclusive connexion with the god’s service, yet 
tragedy did not lose its consecration. It was no mere invention 
of man for his own amusement, adopted and worked upon by va¬ 
rious artists for good and evil, to be an instrument for carrying 
out their views upon the souls of men. It was an act—aye, the 
most solemn acW-of their religious service. The Sacri Vett^ 
wrote for their own god’s festival, under his inspiration; and they 
were, like the magnetic rings of which Plato Hell us in his * Ion,’ 
the conductors from heaven to earth of a power and influence not 

• their 
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their own: and as it was primarily to the chorus that this sacred 
character of tragedy attached, so with the chorus too it necessarily 
sank. 

But if, even in its palmy days in Greece, not to say those 
which have»followed, tragedy varied so much, how ai*h we to 
pick and choose what shall «ibe our standard of it ? The best 
way will be, if possible, to begin with a definition. And it 
fortunately is possible, as we have one at hand, from the most 
approved maker, the Stagyrite himself. This, doubtlesSt, will 
make all clear! Alas! nothing less! But it will do that 
which is next best j it will narrow the ground of our inquiry, and 
bring us to issue on a point. Aristotle defines tragedy to be, 
y^ilXfiOis •KpQt.^ius (Twoy^alaf, /xeysSof IXgoy xai (p 60 ov 

7Fe§»ivov(Tcc r-nv roiovruv waOrJiw-arwv x,dBapaiv. The question is, 
what does Aristotle mean ? It is easy to understand that the 
subject-matter of tragedy is such as to strike us with feelings of 
pity and terror: on these feelings the poet has to work, that he 
may produce his effect. So far so good ; but, again, what is the 
effect intended ? 'To accomplish the purification of these and 
the like passions’ (pity and terror). But how is tragedy, or any 
fictitious composition whatsoever, to effect this ? In short, how 
are ‘passions’ to be ‘purged,’ and what becomes of them when 
they are so? Truly a right pithy and pertinent question; and 
one which it is hard to answer equally pithily. We have, how¬ 
ever, no lack of answers. For instance, let us take Lessing, a 
poet and critic of no slight eminence. He seems to think that 
tragedy is to convert the raw material, as it were, of these feelings 
into virtuous habits, by bringing their excess or defect into that 
mean, in which moralists place true excellence.* But here is 
a difficulty; for as some men labour from excess, and others from 
defect, it seems to follow that, if all are to be brought to the meaif$ 
this remedy must have a sort of double operation, hardly known 
in the pharmacopcjeaa,—to be taken in all cases, and to act ho- 
moeopathically or allopathically, pro re natd. Again, supposing 
all this to be successfully achieved, the practicjil result would be, 
it would appear, to generate pure apathy in the real trials of life. 
And some critics have even persuaded themselves that this is the 
actual ettd to be sought for by the contemplation of ills greater 
^an those of real human life. On the other hand, Plato (to 
whom there is probably a covert controversial allusion in Aris- 
totjlll^s definition, as there is so frequently in his writings) com¬ 
plins of this kind of jwetry and accuses it of 

Watering and cherishing those passions which we ought to mortify, 
ynud making them bur masters instead of our becoming theirs.i* 


Werke, vol. xiii. pp. ISl-lSL 


f Republic, b. x. § 7, p. 606. 

After 
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After aU, there is something whi(jh partly reconciles the two 
opinions. Dramatic skill is the most powerful of all agents 
to excite intWlectually persons of a susceptible temperament. In 
such, undoubtedly, it stirs the passions into a violent state of 
emotion / and, perhaps, for the time, due self-control is lost. 
Here, then, these impulses or passions are turned aside from their 
true object, which is, to serve under proper discipline as the 
main-springs of action. But then, the work of fiction, having 
brougl^ us into this condition, abandons us in it; nothing comes 
of it; and we are left to get out of our lunes as we best can, 
instead of being carried forward, as we ought, to something prac¬ 
tical, under the guidance of good principle. In fact, we are placed 
in the unpleasant situation of having our sympathies baulked 
and wasted on the fictitious case, without our having gained any 
lesson for a possible one of the same description in real life. 
And what must be the consequence of this? These feelings, 
having been once and again summoned from the depths of our soul 
for nothing but to show themselves and retire, refuse to come 
when they are called the third time. Bishop Butler tells us (in 
his Analogy) that going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts 
and drawing fine pictures of it, is st) far from necessarily conduc¬ 
ing to form a virtuous habit, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course, and make it gradually more insensible to all 
moral considerations. It is manifest that the mere excitement 
of the natural feelings by a composition which leads to no¬ 
thing practical, and docs nothing to modify them, will come 
under the same head with the ‘ passive impressions ’ of Bishop 
Butler. The tendency will be to blunt them; and every time 
that the experiment is tried, it diminishes their power of moving 
thd mind at all, and so generates the ‘pa-ssive habit’ of callous- 
was. But this is not a ‘ purifying * of the passions, unless in that 
sense of the word in which Garrick 'purified’ a manuscript play 
from half its faults, by the expedient of blotting out every other 
line. 

Let us, for the time, adopt the common view of what is re¬ 
quisite for a tragedy:—a chief character, not perfect, lest his 
misery should cause horror and disgust, but yet, comparatively 
speaking, undeservii^ of evil, is to be led on—if blindfold, so 
much the better—to the brink and over the precipice of ruin. This 
is the popular notion of the proper cataatrophe of a tragedy.. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged that many of the Greek stage do 
not answer to this description, being merely myfMcal plays (with 
which we may compare Shakspeare’s historical plays), or, as Her¬ 
der*, does not hesitate to call them, melodrama^. But this, with- 

Literatur und Kunit, vol. xvii. p. 207. 
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out doubt> is what 19 looked upon as the genuine tragedy. If we 
analyse that one whieJii is always cdnsidered th e m ost perfect 
specimen of a single Greek tragedy, the King CEMipns of So¬ 
phocles, we find in him a hot-temperM, jealous, spoilt-child of 
lortune (e/AAw/rpv Tv-^jns vefjjm- rvis yag pwjTgor* 

V. 1080), involved in calamity ; and if his evils had home any 
fair proportion to Ids infirmities, there would have been, indeed, 
a satisfactory moral lesson; but, then, what would have become 
of the tragedy ? As the case stands, though his petulandl is the 
means of his coming to the sense of his wretchedness a little more 
speedily, yet it is remarkable that the catastrophe is brought 
about rather by his gwd than his bad qualities; that is to say, 
that it is his devotion to a praiseworthy object, which brings to 
light the full truth and the horror of that position, in which he 
has been involved by a destiny working externally and mechani¬ 
cally ujwn him. If we try m connect the plot with any moral 
lesson, we are led singularly astray ; for here is a culprit guilty of 
one thing, accused of another, and punished for a third. How¬ 
ever awfully Destiny is developed in this play, it works only upon, 
not through, the human character; «nd therefore the human 
lesson is comparatively wanting. Solger, indeed (in the preface 
to his translation of Sophocles), maintains that this is human life 
in its fullest beauty, inasmuch as the Gods and Fate do not appear 
fighting, but they work. This is a point which we are not con¬ 
cerned to argue; nor shall wc inquire too jealously whether 
.^schylus is inferior in this. But the difference of effect must be 
pointed out which exists between these two plans, in the formation 
of the spectator’s or the student’s character. And this is the true 
end of all poetry, of all intellectual effort whatsoever. For if beauty 
of any kind be the sole or highest aim of the poet, the highest 
beauty is not and cannot be attainable by him. Not only is poeJi^ 
what Aristotle calls it, worthier and more philosophical than his¬ 
tory ; but it is, in reality, as much above philosophy as this is above 
history; though each, as it rises, loses itself in the other ; witness 
the philosophy of Thucydides, and the poetry of Plato. For, how 
is it that they act? History takes and arranges the facts of life. 
To combine them, and subject them to the intellect, is the pro¬ 
vince of philosophy; and it is then that they come into the region 
^ of poetry, to be illuminated by her light from heaven. The first 
IS {he brute matter of the body; the second the animal life; the 
jjsrnhe human soul divine. Poetry is humanity mirrored in the 
'^soul of the inspired poet. It is the highest and fullest truth, and 
therefore, from its very nature, of necessity the most beautiful 
and glorious; beHutiful with a heavenly, not a sensual beauty, 
»ucb as Britomart’s was, when Arthegal, 

‘ long 
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‘ long gazing thereupon. 

At last fell humbly down upon bis knee, 

^ffAnd of his wonder made religion, 

Weening sorai heavenly goddess he did see.* 

It must, ihdeed, ' charm at once and tame the heart charmirtg* 
necessarily, hut at the same time unconsciously : if consciously, 
if as an end, if with an effort, then it may be beautiful, it may be 
beguiling, it may be enrapturing;—but the appeal is to the lower 
part of our nature; it is of earth, not of heaven. The goddess is 
not there; and in her substitute, fair in form, and winning in 
motion (perhaps even more so, as being less severe in beauty) as 
she may be, we are embracing only the earthly nymph or the 
cloud of air. It is the fate of Ixion; and his wheel is always 
coming round and round. On these grounds our tragedy may be 
pronounced defective. And not tragedy alone, but any fictitious 
composition which only excites the feelings, ^vhether in the way of 
ministering as a stimulant to listlessness*v ' furnishing a languid 
mind with fantastic shows and indolent emotions,’ or by tho¬ 
roughly rousing and stirring up the soul through the passions,— 
if it then ceases from its work, and neither teaches a moral lesson 
nor leads to a practical rtjsult. 

The greatest tragic poet of recent times, in his ^ Essay on Tragic 
Art,’ has a passage which, in great part, serves singularly to con¬ 
firm our views; though it leads him (strangely, as we must think) 
to a conclusion very different from that which we have presumed 
to draw:— 

* Whatever convenience there may be in having tlcstiny to solve our 
perplexities, the notion of a blind subjection to it is degrading to man ; 
and this leaves something to be wished for, even in the finest specimens 
of the Greek stage; for by this final appeal to destiny, while our reason 
dUnands reason, they in effect leave the perplexities absolutely unsolved. 
But at the highest point of the development of our moral nature this, 
too, is reconciled, and there is nothing any longer left to jar. Here even 
our quarrel with destiny is at an end, vanishing in a feeling, or rather a 
full consciousness, how all things are working together, providentially and 
propitiously, to one end. We then not only feel at one within ourselves, 
but are sensible of the exquisite adaptation of all tlie parts in one great 
whole; and the seeming irregularity which hurt us in the isolated case 
only serves as a spur to make us look, for the vindication of the particuliir 
fact, into the general law, which will turn the seeming discoid into per¬ 
fect harmony. 7q this height Greek art never raised itself from thtf 
deficiency of their national religion and philosophy.’ * 

If this be taken simply as based on an induction of most single 
plays (such as the King (Edipus before named)? it is both true 

* Schiller, Ueber die traguche Kuntt, Werke, vol. xvii. p. 333, req. j 1828. 
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and very important: and with that limitation we must assent 
to the position that in this respect the religion and philosophy of 
Greece were a fetter to the poet, peaking as heamens, it must 
be confessed that the calamities of OEdipus, and the utter want of 
connexion between them and the parts of his character whicH 
stand in need of discipline,*are not to be reconciled with a right 
order of things. For surely in heathen poetry there is an absolute 
necessity for poetical justice and a visible adjustment of the 
balance of good and evil, by the restoration of virtue and right to 
their privileges in this world; though this is not called for where 
a religion of better promises comes in to support the soul. How 
bitterly this void was felt may be seen in the dreary pictures 
which Homer, and after him t|hc other Greek poets, give us of 
all that attends the decline of life! Not to refer only to the 
chilling words of Achilles in the nether world,— 

hif fioi Bavarov yt irapavha^ (palcifi* ’OBveecv' 
f^ovXolfiriv K Iwapovpoc iiav Brirevep-fv aWtp 
dvBpi Trap’ aKXrjptp, ip firi (Morot: ttqXvq tirt^ 
iraOLV vtKvtcraL KUTapOipepoKri ayaira^iy, — 

there is precisely the same spirit in the living picture of Laertes 
in the Odyssey, and in that which Achilles draws of his father 
Peleus in the Iliad. As soon as their way of life has fallen into 
the sere, they are, as a matter of coarse, set aside; and the re¬ 
mainder of their existence is a ghastly spectral life in death, 
haunting the scenes of their old pride and prowess. This is man, 
hanging on to earth, clinging the more closely to it as he feels it 
slipping from his grasp, because he knows or will know nothing 
beyond, which can fill its hollowness. Afterwards philosophy 
tried to do better things; but a miserable comforter was she ; and 
rather exposed, by analysing, the nature of heathen consolations, 
than supplied the aching void in the weary heart.—N o. Virtue's 
triumph and Vice’s punishment must in heathen poetry be visible^ 
or we lose that moral lesson, which to the Christian is more perfect 
when kept clear of all the transitory rewards and punishments of 
this life. Bearing on this point there are some admirable remarks 
of Scot* (Preface to Ivanhoe) in answer to those who would have 
wished him to reward the lofty character of Rebecca with worldly 
prosperity;— 

* A character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather 
thani exalted by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 

is not the recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of 
imlfering merit; and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young 
. persons, that rectitude of conduct and of principle are either naturally 
allied with or adequately rewarded by the gratification of our passions 
or attainment of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied 
« character 
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character is dismissed livith temporal inrealtli, gieatBess, &c., the reader 
will be apt to say, Virtue has had its reward.* 

'Will it then%e said that this very truth, that virtue has not 
always its reward nor vice its punishment in this world, does away 
with our objection to the want of a moral lesson in the catastrophe 
of B. modern, a Christian tragedy? We apprehend that it 
cannot be justly said, for two reasons. The deficiency has not 
been the result of any alteration made to suit our different 
position as Christians, but has been received as handed down 
by the tradition of our heathen forerunners, with whom it could 
have no such significance. But a more important ground is, 
that modern tragedies are no more Christian than ancient ones. 
The religious view is never brought out:—the religious, at least 
Christian, virtues are not heroic:—Christian sufferings are not 
tragic:—the Christian character is not adorned by such bravery as 
the world loves, such magnanimity as the world can appreciate, 
or such human passion as creates a deep interest with the world. 
The Christian hero humbles himself, is as nothing in his own 
eyes, prefers all to himself. His sufferings do not raise him in 
human eyes. ‘ A spectacle ’ indeed he may be to men and angels; 
but how different a spectacle ! Angels minister to him : but be¬ 
fore men he fights with beasts. His greatness is such as men 
cannot see—could not comprehend or believe if they did see it. 

Thus, in the light in which we stand, it is much to be feared 
that tragedy has a tendency to heathenise our minds; whereas to 
heathens the antique poet, when he knew his vocation, was the 
messenger and authoritative teacher of morality and religion, and 
from him the nations were fain to glean scattered fragments of the 
truth. 

But if we place Schiller’s objection side by side with the defi¬ 
nition of Aristotle, it vanishes: it is an objection only to a de¬ 
scription of tragedy which does not come up to the definition. 
We have yet to seek, and this is our next, object, whether there be 
not something in which the idea of the ancient philosopher will 
be fully embodied so as to annihilate the modern poet’s objection 
to the Greek drama. As to his assertion of the superiority of 
modern tragedy, we may content ourselves with protesting against 
it in passing. The present inquiry shall be strictly limited to the 
consideration of Greek tragedy, as in the highest sense a ^ork of 
art, working on the most definite principles; and we are not 
without hopes of imparting to the reader something of our own 
conviction that .Sischylus stands unrivalled as a consummate artist. 

This must be done, however, not by considering single plays, 
which may have been, and which in many cases we know to have 
been only parts of a whole, but by examining the groups into which 

• the 
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the poet formed them j for it is with the Greek drama as with the 
Greek sculpture, in which every torso or separate limb of a single 
figure, bears indeed the impress of the master mind; hut tliat 
mind is not rightly appreciated until we study the full group of 
the tympanum:—^nay, until the temple too he taken into consi¬ 
deration, and the frame-work of earth and sky in which it stands. 

it is now necessary to go back to the period at which the 
Satyric Drama was established, and the ludicrous element thus 
removed from tragedy. It is recorded that at this time the com¬ 
petitors were bound to exhibit a tetralogy, consisting of three tra¬ 
gedies (a trilogy), and a satyric drama. All the details of this 
arrangement are quite unknown, so that it is a fair subject for 
speculation; and as a speculation the remark may be ha¬ 
zarded, that this proportion of three to one is a strange and start¬ 
ling one for the dTpof^iovuaa to bear to the worship of Bacchus 
in the compact or composition made between the poetry of the 
drama and the religio temporut. It seems, a priori, much more 
probable that the tragic portion was originally looked upon as one 
whole, and the satyric portion as another. This view would 
suggest the theory of one tragedy in three acts or parts, rather 
than of three tragedies; and as it is not difficult to trace a pro¬ 
gressive system of encroachment on the worship of the god by 
the chartered libertines of poetry, this account of the first step 
would help to make their gradual success more intelligible, and 
to explain how it happens that so little is heard of the revolution 
until it is found to be quietly, but fully aca)mplished; when the 
satyric drama is so far from being any longer sole possessor of 
the field, that it does not even share it with ^ne corrival, but is 
driven up as it were into a corner, struggling hard to keep one 
quarter of its ancient kingdom;—nay, even rudely jostled at times 
from this its last stronghold; as is known-to have been the case in 
the tetralogy to which The Alcestis of Euripides belonged.* 

To come to the plays extant,—of JEschylus there is none of 
which it has not been conjectured that it formed part of a trilogy 

* It had often been remarked that the Alcestis was scarcely to be called a tragedy; 
and esj^cially that Hercales susUjns exactly (hat character in it which made him so 
popular in the satyric dramas ; we are now enabled to say positively (from a fragment 
of the piidascalisB) that this play stood fourth in a tetralogy, and consequently did 
duty for a satyric play K^nrereug,'XXK(t»ieiin <r^ iut , 

Si 1;^n KKTeteKsvns. The other tetralogies positively 

known ate,— 

. (dBschylus) Phineias, Persse, Grlancus Potnieus, (Prometheus ntfgxeciuf). 
(jEsebylus) Ag^amemuon, Chotephoroe, Eumenides, (Proteus )—jTie Orestsa. 
(dBsehylusl tSdoni, Bassarides, Niav/rxe/, (Lycurgus)— The l^cuTffia. 

(Euripides; Medea, Pbiloctetes, Dictys, (Theristae). 

(Euripides) Afdkander, Palamedes, Troadcs, (Sisyphus), 
nr an (Xenocles) CEdipus, Lycaon, Bacebse (^Athainas). - 
r (Pbilocles) The Pandionie. 

>> V « 
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on some connected subject; but how closely connected and Artiftf 
cially worked up we cannot tell, and dare not guess; for we must 
confess that oUr mind is always thrown into an attitude of sus¬ 
picion by the extreme plausibility with which Welcker plays at 
thimble-rig with these luckless trilogies. In every book that he 
publishes (and he writes unceasingly) they alter their form : the 
plays are never at rest, but are now here, now there, back and 
forwards, in and out of their respective groups; like the single 
eye of the mythical Trilogy of the Phorcides, which was trans¬ 
ferred from one to another as it was wanted for’the day; or that 
more anciently recorded trilogy still, which was 

UpoffOe oiriOey Be BpdKb)y, fiea trri Be yaipa. 

But one trilogy has come down to us entire; arid this, there¬ 
fore, is safe ground upon which to try conclusions. 

Of Sophocles there remain no trilogies:—indeed the gramma¬ 
rians record that he was author of the innovation of exhibiting 
single plays. This, however, can scarcely mean (as it was under¬ 
stood formerly) that he brought forward only one drama at one 
time. For we have the distinct record of his satyric plays, as 
well as of the trilogies and tetralogies with which liis contem¬ 
poraries and juniors contended against him for the prize. Now 
it is contrary to reason to suppose that he could have been allowed 
to contend with one play, against those who exhibited four; 
Welcker’s explanation must therefore here be adopted, and single 
plays be understood simply to mean unconnected. Sophocles 
then was the author of the next step in the revolution, wherein 
there was no longer one story handled tragically and another 
embodied in a satyric play, but the three parts of the trilogy 
became wholly disunited, except by the external accident of their 
juxtaposition. This was not done, it must be inferred, by others 
until Sophocles had set the example ; but doubtless it may be 
taken for granted, on the one hand, that Sophocles had written 
upon the old model—that is, in connected trilogies—before he 
arrived at sufficient eminence to make such an innovation; and, 
on the other, that iEschylus, before the end of his career^ may 
have availed himself of this new licence, as he adopted other 
alterations which are ascribed to Sophocles. But we may re¬ 
joice that he did not entirely abandon the original la\|.;— 
we should have then been without the specimen of the trilogy 
which has come down to us; since this, as formerly stated, was 
produced almost at the close of the poet’s life. Another 
tetralogy of JEschylus is mentioned under one collective name, 
and consequently, as may be surmised, consisting of a con¬ 
nected plot;—and of tins it may further be remarked that the 

satyric 
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satjric drsima is also in union with, the three tragedies. This is 
the Lycurgia; and the subject of it being taken firom the Bacchic 
mythology, makes the introduction of the satyrs easy and natural. In 
the case of the Orestea there seems to have been no such quad¬ 
ruple alliance, in spite of Schoell’s theory, #hich we formerly 
propounded with such gravity as we were capable of. It is true 
that the Orestea is sometimes^ called a tetralogy ; but this would 
not unnaturally happen even if the afterpiece was not on the same 
subject with the three tragedies; and the scholiast on the Ranae 
of Aristophanes, who gives it this name, tells us at the same time 
that Aristarchus called it a trilogy, which the critic could not 
have done if the plot had extended through all the four. To illus¬ 
trate this by a modern analogy;—one, series of the ‘ Tales of my 
Landlord ’ contained ‘ Old Mortality ^ in three volumes and the 
Black Dwarf’ in one. This being so, though there is no con¬ 
nexion between the stories, there would be nothing surprising in 
hearing the whole tetralogy (so to speak), called loosely * Old 
Mortality;’ whereas, if the fourth volume had been a continuation 
of the three first, no one could have called these a trilogy. 

The scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes mentions a group 
of tragedies on the story of Pandion, a Pamlionid, by Philocles: 
and among the tragedies of Euripides wo find that the Alexander, 
Palamedes, and Troades were exhibited together: in which, if 
we may judge from the names, the plot was continuous. Here 
the satyric drama was the Sisyphus. 

For the other trilogies—indeed for all the other plays which 
we find named—it is an easy task to divine some theme of a com¬ 
mon plan or interest; because the few poor fragments that remain 
can scarcely contradict one; or, if they do, they can be lopped 
and cropped—a new name put upon one,—a leg cut off another, 
—a Taliacotian nose grafted upon a third,—until all are made to 
correspond in some measure to one’s notions of the names in¬ 
tended for them: and ifj a first experiment is unsuccessful, it is 
but to shift the labels and begin again. ’Tis as easy as writing 
nonsense verses. But when we find that, after all this labour, the 
unity claimed for most of them is but a oneness of moral, thrice 
illustrated, by three unconnected stories, what inducement is there 
for us to go further ? Such performances are not trilogies; they 
atf acted charades y and if Athenian cleverness could have dis¬ 
covered that the Phineus, Persce, and Glaucus had no meaning 
but' Greece triumphant over Barbary,’—they would have hooted 
the conundrum off the stage. How different from this is the 
unity in which the Orestea came, as one perfect whole, from the 
Head of the poet 1 

To this we now return; and in tracing it we must start with a 
* view 
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view of that destiny, which was doubly working for evil—^in pub¬ 
lic and in private—on the family of the Pelopidae. The drama 
opens upon us at the point where these two independent, but 
equally hostile influences converge. 

In their public character the princes of ^ Pelops’ line ’ were 
exalted above all their contemporaries: and all made them but 
the more obnoxious to that jealousy of heaven-^dovg^ov yaq to 
derov—which always attended on more than mort^ fortune, ready 
to avenge the more heavily the slightest false step of those who 
were so highly favoured. The taking of Troy, which was the 
climax of their glory, was also the crisis of their, fate; for Troy 
too was ^divine;’ Troy was a fated city, both|‘^i||.itaglories and 
its sins; and the reckoni|ig which it paid pi^^portionally 
fearful. But the reckoning was paid, and the victors now stood 
within the same danger. Raised on the ruins of the heaven-built 
city, her scourge could hardly fail to fall on them : all that had 
affronted heaven in Troy now redounded on their heads: and, 
besides, there was a long account of actual wickedness to settle, 
for violence and bloodshed in the siege, horrors and godlessness 
in the sack of the town. Nor was there wanting a cry to heaven 
against the sons of Atreus, from their own home, among their 
own people. All Greece had suffered the ills of the expedition, 
which had served only to avenge the quarrel of the one, and to 
enhance the renown of the other. Abroad, tlie flower of Greece 
was ‘ wede awayand at home, in the absence of their lawful 
monarchs, the people were ground down by anarchy or tyranny. 

And there were other horrors, more private, yet not less 
fearful. The line of Pelops was, from their very origin, under a 
curse, mysteriously bound up, as by a principle of compensation, 
with all their greatness. It is traced to the slaughter of Myrtilus 
in one generation: in another it bursts forth in the quarrel of 
Atreus and Thyestes, the incest of Thyestes with Aerop6, and 
the horrible revenge of Atreus. But the revenge was incom¬ 
plete : according to the eastern proverb— 

‘ Tyrants kill 
Whom they will: 

But never tyrant killed his heir* 

And the youngest, an infant child, is rescued, to grow, up the 
born enemy, the Goelj or (may it not be said ?) the personified 
Brinnys of the house of Atreus, It is in this capacity that he 
appears ; and—^notwithstanding the allusions of the chorus to tbe 
' enseamed bed,’ and Cassandra’s revelations of the wolf stealing 
into the lion’s lair—.^gisthus, with all his vileniss, is yet but one 
of the instruments through which evil is punished by evil. His 

• adultery 
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adultery is Jcept Comparatively in the background. We hear 
nothing of the story of the guardian minstrel; how*his holy strains 
preserved Clytaemnestra from evil; and how the faithful man was 
borne to a lonely island, and her fall soon followed.* Their 
adultery is not the one grand crime bringing^all otliers in its 
train; it is only one link in the chain of horrors, orte thread in 
the endless inextricable web (a-ffstpov d[A<pl(3Xyi<TTpov\ whith in¬ 
volves, not Agamemnon only, but them all. It is the hereditary 
curse which is working itself out in each generation through the 
evil passions of man’s heart, and visiting alternately each branch 
of the family by the agency of the other. * 

And if this be so with .^gisthus, still more emphatically is it 
so with Clyifeemnestra. Probably very few, even of those who 
have read the Agamemnon most carefully, are conscious of the 
art with which this, the more degrading portion of her wickedness, 
is Tcept out of sight; because all come to the study of .^schylus 
with the details of the mythology in their minds: they are 
admitted into the mansion of the Pelopidas up the back-stairs 
by Dr, Lempriere (the scandalous chronicler of the ancients), 
instead of coming with the triumphal procession of Aga¬ 
memnon to the palace-gates. But let us recommend to our 
readers to glance over the play, with the special view of re¬ 
marking the extreme delicacy with which this is shaded. One 
or two figurative hints of the chorus, one or two oracular meta¬ 
phors of Cassandra, are all that prepare us for the bold and un¬ 
embarrassed language of Cl)ta*muestra herself, after the deed of 
death is done, and the load of dissimulation off her mind: by 
which time the special sin of her connexion with .dEgisthus is, 
as it were, merged in the unity of her awful character. In fact 
the strongest evidence against her, until this time, is to be, drawn 
from her extreme and anxious self-exculpations. Methinks, the 
ludy doth protest too much: and her whole appearance is, as it is 
intended to be, that of a person talking at random to conceal her 
thoughts, or occasionally venting them obscurely, as if in demi- 
soliloquy.f And then, what an an ay of crimes we have, brought 
up against King Agamemnon, and with what skill marshalled! 
His very entrance, accompanied by the captive Cassandra, carries 
his wife back to all the infidelities of his absence, while she for¬ 
sooth, poor bird, was pining in her widowed nest at home. And 
in truth it does remind one vividly of the ndzvete of the Homeriq 
of Men, who tells us that Chryscis was no whit inferior to 
h^i wedded wife j and that, therej'ore, he naturally preferred 
her:— 
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- Kcii y&p ptt K^vrmfivfi^ptti irpoi^t^vXm, 

Kovpi^lifQ aXoj^ow 'Ixel ov id e v i&rl x^petioVi 
^ ov Si/jiac^ oi/Si ^v^y, oit ap ^piyag, o6te rt epya.’ 

Again, the slaughter (for in ^schjlus we hear nothing of 
Tphigenia in Tauri^) of his eldest child' as the victim of his 
brother’s uxoriousness and his own* ambition, is, not unnaturally, 
much and viwiously dwelt upon; until at last the picture of the 
murdered maiden welcoming to the banks of Acheron the father 
who had sacrificed her (^. 1503), makes the student feel the 
triumph of the poet in having, tor a moment, trimmed the ba¬ 
lance between the parties; though there is nothing in the per- . 
plexity thus produced which can permanently pervert the judg¬ 
ment. 

Agfain, let the Queen’s inflated, langu^ige, and the insidious 
pomp of Agamemnon^s reception, be noticed. Here is no devia¬ 
tion from nature; rather, under her circumstances, it is the 
highest nature —but tlie effect is, for the time, to throw a shade 
of caricature over all his greatness and his person. All is forced 
to such an excess as to provoke reaction. She has become bold 
in length of time to tell her love-tale in the public ear; and an 
invidious one it is of a disconsolate, deserted Avife, weeping to 
hear story after story of her husband’s death, until his body had 
been (said to be) thrice over drilled with eylet-wounds like a net, 
and himself—had he been three gentlemen at once—buried thrice . 
deep! Forgotten and woeful matron, she had done nothing but 
weave herself halters, and her maidens had had their time 
fully occupied in cutting her down: nay, her dear Orestes 
had been taken from her, from some vague anticipation of his 
being hanged or deposed, we are not sure which. And as for 
tears, must not be surprised that she sheds none; she has 
none left; the very fount of them is dry ! But her eyes are sore, 
(if this will do as well) with weeping by unsnufled candles (so 
we presume to translate rar aptipt croy \)tXa/oy<rz Xxix^^npovxias 
aryj/xeXiiToyi- atev); and the very * buzzing night-flies ’ had kept^ 
her awake instead of ‘ hushing her to her slumbers.’ Bht now, 
it is all past: Agamemnon is come ! And now that he is come, 
what shall she say, what shall she call him ? A house-dog—a 
cable—a pillar—an only child—a friendly shore—a fair day —a 
running stream! His very foot is a glorious foot, for it spumed 
Troy over; and it must not tread uj?!)n the earth.* All this 
_ _____ Agame mnon. 

* The reader caii hardly have forgotten the parody on this in the Knights of 
Aristophanes (v. 783 8»q.) ; * 

if'i Ttutt oh vx.'Kioi^ui ft oStrutt 

oh^ ufTt^ iya/ pa^dfottif rot rouri (pi^a/ • AXX’ 
xatit^ay fiothtutouf) ’im foil .twv t* 
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Agamemnon takes meekly; protesting indeed against the splen¬ 
dour of his reception, as well as the length of her speech,—which 
latter he compares to the siege of Troy; but giving way at last, 
for the sake of a quiet life. . 

It may doubtless be said that this is ludicroils ; so, in itself, it 
undoubtedly is: but how true to nature, and how wonderfully 
contrived to further the poet’s purpose ! Let us take M^bbth : if, 
at least, we may be forgiven for venturing, against certain modern 
authorities, to retain our belief that there is a family likeness 
between Lady Macbeth and Clytemnestra. She, indeed, is more 
sjiaving of her rhetoric; but in her speech of welcome to Duncan 
there is the satne frigid elaborateness: with both of them alike 
all is 

‘ lu every point twice done, and then done double.’ 

In the same taste is that earlier speech of Clytaeinnestra, wherein 
the description of the courier flame, which announced the capture 
of Troy, is worked up with the most marvellous union of real ex¬ 
citement and perturbation, with cold and inflated bombast. In a 
modern work, which has fallen into our hands in the course 
of our professional labours as ‘ the scavengers of literature,’ we 
liave found it authoritatively remarked, that ‘it is the orthodox 
custom of translators to render the dialogue of Greek plays in 
blank verse; but in this instance the whole animation and rapi¬ 
dity of the Original would be utterly lost in the stiff construction 
and protracted rhythm of blank verse !’ Alas for Shakspeare then ! 
Alas for AEschylus, who—though the whole range of ‘rapid’ 
and ‘ animated ’ choral metres was before him—chose so unac¬ 
countably to clothe this speech in a metre adopted, as Aristotle 
tells us, because it was the most proselike, the most like common 
discourse, of all! Alas for the lyrical translator, who^lias to 
soften down into ‘ animated and rapid ’ phraseology such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ old-womanish^ heather’ (yg*Ta eptUyi), ‘a huge beard 
of flame’ (ipKoyos fjkiyav ^ujywyx'), and the like, and especially that 
g'lorious description of the last beacon, ovk a.Tta.'TC'no'v ’l^aiiou nvpis 
—‘which,’ to translate accurately, 

* is not un-grandfather’d by Ida’s fire !’ 

Are we dis 2 >araging jflilschylus by showing that among the 
fervid thoughts of this speech there are such frigid tropes inter¬ 
mingled? Quite the reveffee ; because we believe it to be natural, 
and that he knew it, to one in Clytaemnestra’s situation to use 


* Here’* a present you’ll prize: come, arise, Sir, arise! 
Then sit you down, softly upon her : 

Since Salainis’ shock, what a shame the hard rock 
ShoutU be chafing the seat—of your Honour!’ 


such 
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such lang^g«} instead of the gay prettinesses of our medern Midas, 
who turra everything that he touches to—tinsel.* To estimate 
her character, we must compare her language before and after 
the deed was done. Afterwards there is no elaboration, no dis¬ 
guise, no frigidity. Every word burns,—burns with hell-fire. 
Public and private ills have converged on the heads of the 
Atridae; or rather—for the historical accoimt of the shipwreck is 
ably applied to withdraw Menelaus—on the one bead of Aga¬ 
memnon. And she stands forth as the Ate within the family, as 
.®gisthus from without; and this, rather than their illicit love 
(which, in fact, flows from it), is the bond of their unhallowed 
union. 

This forms one means by which a catastrophe is prepared. 
But a still more important agent is the Chorus; and this is so 
employed by jEschylus as to need a more careful analysis. It 
was not (says the fine old Platonist, Philip van Heusde) merely by 
the outward iniprovements in his art, which we learn from Horace 
and the archaeologers, that JEschylus did his work. It was by the 
masterpieces of his tragedy, the deep impression which they made 
on the spectator, filling him now with pity, now with terror, but 
always with elevating emotions. And this he attained, not by 
action and language, but most chiefly by the influence of the 
chorus. The tragedian was also probably the first lyric poet of 
Greece ; and thus by the chorus in the pauses of his dramas his 
aim was to work up the souls of his hearers to the pitch of the 
tragedy wliich they were hearing, and to inspire them with a 
capacity for the feelings which were to be called forth. It is to 
this chorus that we chiefly trace the higher spirit which possesses 
us when we study the Greek tragedy :— 

m 

* We cannot resist the temptation to give one more specimen of JEtehyitM puppy~Jwd. 
It is characterised as ‘ one of those soft passages ao rare in Machybtt {!), nor less ex¬ 
quisite than rare— 

* Ah! soon alive, to miss and mourn. 

The form beyond the ocean borne, ' 

Shall start'the- 1 q|| 03 ' king! 

And thought shall^Wl the lost one’s roem, 

And darkly through the palace gloom 
Shall stalk a ghostly thing.' 

(/. V., as a note tells us, Menelaus, as lean as a ghost I) 

‘ Her statues meet^ as round they rtae,, 

The leaden stare of sightless eyes: 

Where is their ancient beauty gone ? 

Why loathe his looks the breathing stone ? 

Alaa! The foulness of disgrace 

Hath swept the Venus from her face !' ^ 

W ith some difficulty we have discovered tliat this is meant to be a translation from 
Agam., vv. 414-419 (jroit^V vvt»ere*Tiat~~erae' s 

z 2 ‘ Ille 
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‘ I lie bonis fa?eatqae, et concilietur amicis j 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes; 
llle dapes laudct menste brevis, ille salubretn 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis: 
llle tegat cominissa, Deosque precetur, et oret 
Ut redeat raiseris, abeat Fortuna superbis.* 

Hor. a. P., 196, seq. 

It is remarked by Schlegel, that the Greek chorus is the ideal¬ 
ised spectator, giving the fair comments of man's judgment in 
the abstract upon the acts or sentiments of the characters, and 
so, by the impersonal character of its moralising, gently lead¬ 
ing the audience to do the like. But this is notife sufficient 
description of the chorus in JEschylus. With him it is no mere 
external critic upon the plot; it is the plot itself. The dialogue 
of the Agamemnon could be dispensed with as easily as the 
lyric portion of it. The chorus is no critical looker-on; it is the 
poet soliloquising at his work, and giving vent, as in involuntary 
strains, to the mysterious imaginations which crowd upon his soul, 
while he strives to embody them in their more definite, but thus 
less spiritual form. Without the chorus we could no more attain 
to the fulness of the poet’s meaning than we could attune our¬ 
selves to the harmonies in which he clothes it. The chorus is 
altogether rapt out of the region of reflection. It is inspired. 

It will be worth while to trace the clue of their strains through 
the earlier part of the play, from their entrance, summoned by 
Clytaemnestra to liear the news of the triumph which has been 
telegrajihed from Troy. This carries them back ten years, to the 
time when the Atridae departed, shouting for vengeance on Troy, 
like vultures wheeling over their empty nest, 

* Right sorrowfully mourning their bereaved cares.’ 

Well! things must be as they may; and destiny and wrath will 
have their course; but ^ our way of life is in the sere 
tjSkj xu.Ta>iaf>^o(ju£iins) , we finger on, unmeaning as a dream at mid¬ 
day.’ ■ / 

Yet old as they are, the spirit of Jjpng survives; and now the 
fated time suggests the strain,—how^mens met the avengers on 
their way. And this was the rede of the prophet: time will come 
when Troy shall fall before the host; but a hostile influefice 
darkens the future: the goddess of the wild-wood tribes is at the 
throne of Zeus to ask the fulfilment of the sign, prosperous in 
the main, yet deeply dashed with ill ptev, xard^ixipx 

H^eaven forefend that she demand a horrid sacrifice—horrid in 
i^Self, and source of future horror, treachery, and domestic ven¬ 
geance, Sing wbe, sing woe, and well away! (xl'Xivov, 'aiXtvov 
eiwi, TO 5* viKarof) ... A weight is on their soul, and who shall 
* relieve 
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relieve them ? The ancient powers of heaven are gone byonly 
Zeus remains; and he has ordeuned that by suffering shall mor¬ 
tals be taught to bow beneath the rod. Thus was bis hand on 
Agamemnon, what time the host pined away to watch day after 
day the refluent waters of Euripus. But the remedy was worse 
than all; the monarch smote the earth and cried, ' A sorry 
choice! It is hard to disobey I and how hard to shed a virgin 
daughter’s blood ! and yet I owe a duty to my comrades; and 
must they not demand it?’ Then*he bowed to the yoke of fate, 
and steeled himself to dare the w’orst; for in the first guilt 
madness lies, and hardens man to recklessness; and so he set 
at nought daughter’s prayer and appeals to a father s name; 
muifiing the curses which might fall from that melodious tonguC, 
which had so often charmed the guests of his palace-hall; 
for there she stood as if in act to speak, fair as some pictured 

form, darting her glances round in pitiful appeal.We saw 

not, dare not tell the rest; but this is sure, that prophecy will 
work its way, and those liiat will not learn, shall learn by suf¬ 
fering. But away with inquiries into the future. Enough that 
it will come, surely and speedily! * 

After hearing what the queen has to tell them of the conquest, 
and her rambling strain of moralising upon it, they again take up 
their parable, their theme being the sin of Troy and the certainty 
of judgment. But mark whither this leads them ! 

Zeus has bent his bow against the guilty. Ay, though men arc 
found to say that the gods reck not of evil deeds, it was his doing : 
be shows himself in vengeance to the sons of an overweening race. 
Ours be the lowlier lot which knows no ill ; for there is no re¬ 
demption for the high and wealthy ones who spurn the altar of 
right. They are driven on to inevitable ill: the light within 
has ceased to be of heaven, but blazes lurid forth, hurrying them 
downwards; and no one hears their prayer, but mischief hunts 
the man who for a toy, a hi||i of gay plumage, transgresses. And 
even such a bird was Helen 1 Lightly slSte glided from her homefH 
leaving a legacy behind her, the clash of arras and the battle stir, 
—bearing with her a dowry^ ruin to Troy. ... And he, the dis¬ 
honoured, the unreproaching Silent is he: he cannot deem her 
gom: her form will haunt him yet in every hall where she has 
reigned as queen : all else in them is a blank; for the desire of 
his eyes is gone, and what is liveliness to him ? In dreams he 
snatches aH empty joy, and lo the vision is gone with the slum¬ 
ber ! . . , But private sorrows are not all. There is a cry of 
mourning through universal Greece. Men ask for their children, 
and what have they ? Ashes and an urn ! ‘And when they 
tell of this plan’s courage and that man’s death, there comics 

• the 
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the murmur, that it wiw all for one frail wife! Far off aleep the 
beautiful; but whispere deepen into curses here at bome^— 
curses which fail not to the ground ; for blood will have blood; 
and glory overmuch is not for good, but calls heaven’s lightning 
down. Ours be no such fortune, but rather the unenvied lot, 
unharmed, unharming! 

Up to this point, at which the chorus seems to be interrupted 
by a shout of the citizens without, welcoming the arrival of the 
herald, we can clearly trace tfHt idea of the drama in the lovely 
ode, which, for critical purposes, we have so rudely anatomised. 
The chorus endeavour to wake the tfong of triumph over Troy; 
but they are impressed with an undehnable though surUforebodmg 
of evil, which always returns, however they may try to shake it 
off; and so offenm remltat imago, the echo of their song comes 
back upon them. Kvery topic of triumph, by alluding to Trojan 
misfortunes, suggests the danger of the Greeks. Nemesis, who 
waits on overmuch fortune, and overweening recklessness of right, 
bears heavily on those who have sacked a heaven-built city, and 
destroyed a sacred kingdom. Tliere is blood crying to heaven. 
There is Hhe muttered curse of those that dare not cry aloud. 
And there is a sure avenger for them that have no helper! 
And so they see but little difference between the misery 
of victor and vanquished, master and captive; and they pray to 
be delivered from both alike. These are intimations of evil 
to come, clear enough to him who hears or reads; naturally more 
clear to him than to the chorus themselves, who are pos¬ 
sessed, rapt into futurity while they utter them ; and who, 
when their dark hour passes, are too much mixed up with tiie 
events to rise to the pitch of their own inspiration, or judge of the 
fulness of their prophecy. But it must be borne in mind that, 
even to tha hearer or reader, the warning does not stand so start¬ 
lingly as we have represented it. It is all there, but invested in 
mystery by the art of the poet, which |||s been taxed to clothe the 
#celeton which is given above, in a wondrous form of beauty and 

At this conjuncture the herald enters with a thanksgiving for his 
safe return. He tells of the army^ sufferings and triumph; but 
this is not all. His most important announcement is,*that the%id 
has begun. The storm which has been hanging over the Greeks 
^ has%Urst; and the shipwreck of^ the returning warriors is the 
earnest of all that the chorus has foretold. In this tefilipest they 
ifose sighl^vof Menelaus, Probably, indeed, thus much is histo¬ 
rical ; but it is not introduced heire merely as an historical fact. 
As he does not ajipear agfain in the trilogy, some scholars con- 
jecture that this allusion was meant to connect the trilogy with 

the 
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the faurth -drama, the Proteaa. Bwt this is not necessm-y to 
explain it. It is, as has been before hinted, a sufficient reason 
for his disappearance, that he was one of the two sons of Atreus 
(or Pleisthenes), on whom vengeance has been accumulating ; 
and that by his being spirited away and lost sight of, the full 
weight of destiny is concentrated on the one head of the devoted 
Agamemnon. 

The return of the herald follows the signal of the beacons, 
and is again followed by the appearance of Agamemnon, with 
little more than two choral odes intervening. Here is a pro¬ 
blem for the sticklers for the unity of time. Afterwar^, in the 
Eumenidei# the scene shifts from Delphi to Athens, if not also 
from one part of Athens to another. So that the unities of 
time and place may equally be dispensed with. The tech¬ 
nical canons, of which one has heard so much from the French 
school of expositors of Hellenic art, are not binding upon 
iEschylus. Indeed, these so-called Greek, or rather Gallo- 
Grecian, unities are but a modern forgery, foisting upon Aristotle 
a doctrine of which he never dreamt, and for oneness of conception, 
for the living whole of creative poetry, substituting a dead, me¬ 
chanical union of parts filling up an arbitrary outline:—one 
indeed, but one as a volume, not as a ivurk is one. Like oUher 
falsehoods, they are built upon a truth; and that is, that unity is 
excellence, and consistency indispensable. Hence, the more 
perfectly a tragedy combined all in detail, the more in that point 
it would approach perfection. Of this excellence no one was a 
more consummate master than A5schylus. The whole Trilogy is 
a proof of this: for it is one in a sense in which no other dramatic 
poem extant can be called so. But, in the detail, all minutiae 
must be duly subordinated to the grand whole ; and qne essential 
point in the definition was, that the subject-matter must he of 
weight and importance (vpa^is exot/ua), involving therefore 

various interests, events, and characters, and often spreading over 
a considerable time, in proportion to that greatness which gives it 
its fitness for tragic handling. The niceties, therefore, which go 
by the name of the unities of time and place, will frequently inter¬ 
fere with the development of the plot, in exact proportion to its 
t4l|t>-c grandeur :—that is, when ' the plot is a good plot,’ artfully 
devised and complicated, there will be far more difficulty in ac¬ 
commodating everything to these niceties than where there iidittle 
plot ov>'na«ie at all. When such difficulties occur, the minor con¬ 
sideration should give way. In scenes of a purely doi^estic cha¬ 
racter, it would be comparatively easy to adhere strictly to place 
and punctually to time; and hence in the later tiomedy we usually 
find this done; because here the intricacies of the plot extend r** 
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ftirther than the concerns of two neighbouring families, But it 
k otherwise in such dramas as we arc treating of. 

And here let not the real question be mistaken : for mistaken it 
will be, if we are to inquire whether Aeschylus leaves time enough 
to let the spectator or reader think that Agamemnon may have re- 
turzmd. This is an absurdity. We know that we are (as the case 
may be) witnessing or readii^ a play, with full purpose to give 
o«irselves uj^ to the illusion, if it be not rudely dispelled by 
some awkw^dness in the artist:—we dream until we are forcibly 
awakened. The^real question then is, whether the want of unity 
is such aato dispel the illusion, and to bring us back to the-work> 
day worm and the measurement of time. If we ||casure the 
choral odes, as Sterne’s critic did the soliloquy, by the stop-watch, 
the Agamemnon cannot stand such a test as J;his. But, under 
such circumstances, what is there that can stand, which will be 
worth standing room ? Let all the sticklers for the unities lay 
their heads together, and whence will they exhume, or when 
will they manufacture, a play in which the manager’s or poet’s 
clock will keep time with the clocks at the outside of the 
theatre, or with the watches of the audience? There never 
was a play in which some scenes did not require an inde¬ 
finite interval to elapse between them. Let this be of minutes, 
or hours, or days, the stop-watch critic is answered i and witli 
reasonable beings the matter is sooner or later brought to this 
issue. If the poet does not carry the spectator with him so com¬ 
pletely as to make him lose count of time, he has failed; and no 
observation of the unities can make up for his failure. In the 
matters of real life, while We stand on the earth and are acted 
upon by its influence, what matters it to us, pi^ctically speaking, 
that we are spinning along at the rate of ntililons of miles in a 
minute? 4 II 0 . we stand the less steadily? Does our full belief 
in the physical truth interfere with the impressions which we 
receive from our senses ? And so it is that, if we are rapt 
into the sphere of the poet, and whirled along with him whither 
his orbit leads us, we can no more measure or take account 
of such minute points as these, than we can measure how far 
we have travelled through space since we sat down to our 
intellectual treat. Wc are entitled to demand that the poet sl(P^l 
do thus much for us: and it is sufficiently done, if there is any 
^ch ^terri^tion occupying the theatre for a time, as will serve 
to dissolve the continuity of the action. If, during sucbilspausc, 
a new train of thought be successfully interpolated, then the laws 
of iHiind i^ke the interval for all practical purposes an indefinite 
one., ^ • 

% MenCe it follows that the objection touching the chorus, as 
^ * having 
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having: only so many lines to sing, while j^gamemiKHi Jiaa so 
many leagues to sail, is a mere quibble. Modern playwrights 
find no difficulty in the matter:—a curtain drops, or a acsene 
changes. This once breaks the sequence of our ideas, and, 
with or 'without the aid of the orchestra, we are wafted over 
minutes or years, as the case may be, The ‘ chorus ’ or ^ gres ’ 
« coining in to apologise, like a showman interpreting his puppets, 
as we frequently find it in the Elizabethan dramatists, betrays a 
rude state of the art. It is true that the mystery of the scene- 
shifter was not so much studied by the ancients as by the mo¬ 
derns ; but there was the entire change of performance to serve 
the same jgtarpose. The chorus, with its solemn evolutions'^— 
the lyre—tHe song—the dance—carried the spectators at once 
into a new world ; and if they had any feeling for w^hat was going 
on, and could discharge from their minds the dialogue of the past 
scene, so far as to enter into that which was before them, they had 
at once lost count of time sufficiently to surrender themselves to 
the poet, and to justify Lis experiment by its success. 

It cannot be denied that this is a hazardous experiment; so 
hazardous indeed, that whole crowds of most respectable play- 
writers will best consult their reputation by not trying it. But 
it is not the less true that one who dares not run this hazard 
will scarcely make good his title to the name of poet; and in 
cases like that one which has led us to the present digression, 
where the irregularity in a point of detail is directly subservient to 
the grouping and unity of the whole, there is nothing to defend or 
apologise for ; but rather everything to praise, as the direct means 
towards an all-important excellence. But this reminds us that 
our digression is, in its way, a serious violation of the unities; and 
also that time and paper and the reader’s patience will all fail us, 
if we go on as we have begun, doing the choral songs^pto prose. 
Nor is it necessary for our purpose; since enough has been said 
to show the idea of the chorus, which is carried on still further in 
the following strains: until at last, when Agamemnon has returned, 
and all adverse destiny seems overruled, the chorus complain 
wonderingly, that some mysterious influence makes their highest 
notes of triumph die aw<fy into a funereal strain; and pray, yet 
diyjjp not hope, that their soul’s prophecy n^y prove false. 

All now is wound up to the pitch where some catastrophe is ^ 
expected; and ere it comes, we have it shadowed forth i%dim 
oracular^^ndeur by the swan-song of Cassandra,—who is the very 
impersonation of Destiny—which must* give warning, or it would 
not be known as such; yet must warn fruitlessly, or it would ce&Cie 
to be destiny. Yet still, with all this preparatioii, how startlingly 

docs 
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does the apparition of Clytaemnestra and her fearless avowal oome 
upon us! Agamemnon’s death, and all connected with it, now 
stand out in due proportion ; so balanced, indeed, that the chorus 
is almost at a loss to decide,—for a moment imposed upon by the 
sophistry of evil passions (v. 1560, seq.) until jEgisthus comes in, 
ao^ his hateful presence decides them. But are matters to stay 
hope? Can it be supjMised that Cljtaemnestra has really, as shew 
endeavours to flatter herself, laid the spirit of domestic strife, and 
shed the last blood that is to flow ? A modem plot would go no 
further. But the mind is revolted .at this. Whatever plausi¬ 
bilities there were against Agamemnon are annihilated by the mon¬ 
strous character of Acr crime; and the scale of Destiny is clearly 
turning: At this conjuncture there are two or three seemingly 
trifling incidents artfully thrown in, "^gisthus speaks of his 
being expelled while in bis infancy, to be brought back by Justice 
in his manhood; and the prophecy of Cassandra and the speech 
of the chorus carry us on to the return of another child, similarly 
spirited away. In the more modern scheme, this would all have 
been lost; and more than this, for the development of Clytaein- 
nestra’s character would have been lost too, unless the moral of 
the play had been the triumph of evil: but the Greeks had too 
fine a sense of harmony to end with such a discord as this ; anrl 
the whole conclusion of the play supplies the links which unite it 
to that which follows: all is subservient to the grand design; and, 
wonderful as the Agamemnon is in itself, it is only to be appre¬ 
ciated—indeed it is only to be rightly understood—in connexion 
with what ensues. One can scarcely read the play without being 
taught, by this one lesson, to confess how imperfectly those re¬ 
mains of antiquity can be appreciated, which have come down to 
us in any degree imperfect; and how much of their excellence 
may consist in portions which one would now scarcely miss if they 
were absent. Suppose that of the Orestean trilogy the Aga¬ 
memnon only had been extant, as the Prometheus, or the Seven 
against Thebes are of their trilogies: we should still have had 
all the delineation of character, all the mastery over feeling and 
passion, all the power of language, and the essential poetry, lyric 
and dramatic, of the piece; in short,%ll the materials for the 
whole: and though we^pight have complained of something ap¬ 
parently inartiheial, we should probably have discovered nothing 
^to remind us of any want on our own parts, or to suggest that our 
criticisms might arise from ignorance of the poet’s r«Ml design. 
AtJfd yet, certainly, such Would be the case; the eritic of the 
.A||amemnon, as an isolated play, would undoubtedly lay his 
finger on those Httle points which are introduced to give con¬ 
nexion 
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nexion to the whole trilogy, with the assurance the* here was a* 
deficiency, and satisfaction of thinking that it was on tfank; 
poet’s side and not on his own.* 

Whatever our expectations of a catastrophe may have been, the 
nature of that which takes place, and the proclamation of Clytaem- 
nestra by herself as the Ate of the family in human sh4fle 
‘(^avra^o/tiEvor Je yvvxiKi vEXgou touS’ o 7r«X«J0f d'Ku.arw^, x. t. i., 

V. 1498), is of such a nature that we are left full of horror and 
perplexity morally revolting—if this were all. The emotions are 
indeed stirred up; but it is to all appearance only a witch’s 
caldron, ‘ Double, double, toil and trouble.’ No problem in 
human natu^le is solved, nor anything done, so far, towards ^ puri¬ 
fying the passions,’ modifying, disciplining, or in any way turning 
them to use. So that the moral effects of the single play, as above 
noticed, would have been bad. But there are the links which 
join it to the Choephorce, sufficient to suggest the turn which the 
plot is about to take, and to satisfy us that the action is tending 
towards a real end. In the Choephorce we find the adulterous 
pair in full-blown outward prosperity ; but the avenger is at the 
door — Orestes has been distinctly called to the duty of ven¬ 
geance by the gods; his commission is io sihy the slayers; 
and this is confirmed by Clytaemnestra’s dream of evil augury. 
Still the same care is taken, as in the former plays, to convey, 
though indistinctly, an assurance that the end is not near: there 
I are marked indications throughout that Orestes finds himself ill 
at ease. His whole conduct discloses it—vaguely, of course, hut 
it does disclose it—and communicates to us his own inward appre¬ 
hensions. He is, as it were, dragged into the arena, and worked 
up by the Chorus, by Electra, and finally by the oracular voice of 
the (probably) unseen Pylades, the representative of the Delphic 
oracle,i* until he does the deed; and when it is doiie, he still 
remembers that she was his mother; his disquiet shows itself in 
his laboured attempts at self-justification; until finally we see that 
‘ this way madness lies,’ and the dread goddesses of wrath, the 
Erinnyes, appear. We say deliberately appear: for not even 
Hermann can persuade us that they are invisible. It is to no 
purpose to argue that the Chorus does not see them: the ques¬ 
tion is not whether they appear to Orestes alone or not; but 
whether they really and externally appear to him, or are the 
phantoms of his crazed brain. If they really appear to him—that 
is, if th^jp^re there in actual, though not bodily presence, then the 
spectators must have cognisance of them. We appeal to the 

* This may suggest to us that, if we seek, we shall probably find a meaning in many 
things which seem to us in the other plays. * 

f See Mueller. 

closet-scene 
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■closet-scene in Hamlet^ where the spectators see the apparition 
®f the ghost, and hear his voice, while the Queen remarks— 


‘ This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 


^ Is very cunning in.* • 

.j^^ehylus is now preparing the way for the next play, in which 
no one doubts their appearance j and, besides,-^schyl us was a 
devout believer in the existence, a devout worshipper of the divinity 
of these Beings :— which, by the bye, gives him an incalculable 
advantage in these plays over Shalispeare with his witches in 
Macbeth. To the chorus, who, in the dialogue, are^ it were, the 
impersonation of very common sense,* and who thus see only with 
the natural eye, these goddesses are of course invisible. But the 


spectator’s eye is supposed to be purged, and his ear open {(pp-nv 
ojAjxeienv Xafivpuvercn) to admit things unseen and unheard except 
to the initiated. And when such is supposed to be the character 
of the chorus, as it is in the sub-choir of Areopagites in the 
Eumenides, they are visible to these also. But if a ring of the 
populace of Attica were represented as grouped round Mars’ 
Hill, we would venture to say that they saw nothing of the Name¬ 


less Goddesses. 


Here ends the second regular tragedy, technically so called ; 
and in both there has been excited interest, perplexity, and un¬ 
satisfied emotion : this has been first on one side, and then on the 
other; and it has accumulated in the second play; for we have 
now the gods taking their sides, and embroiling the fray. And 
the link of the appearance of the Furies brings us to the third 
drama, which is, strictly speaking, not a tragedy at all, according 
to our idea of one; but it is exactly by this peculiarity that it 
becomes a perfect finish to those which are so. 

The victim has, at the commencement of the third play, been 
chased to Delphi; hut he finds there a respite; the rcligio 
loci overpowers his pursuers, and they fall into a slumber.| 
Meanwhile, under the direction of his protector Apollo, Orestes 
escapes to Athens, where Athena institutes the court of Mars’ 
Hili, presiding herself, while Apollo appears in the double 
capaeitv^ witness and advocate for Orestes; and avows that the 
deed MPs done at his bidding, and consequently by the authority 
of .25^ himself—for 

ovjrwTTor’ ilrcov ixavrttcoiaiv ci> dpopoig 
S Hh ^KeXevfft Zeve *0\vfnrl(ov ‘Trarhp. 


* See tbe remarkalile pamage in Amtolle’a Problems, six. 48. 
f In vindicating the^raonalitj/ of the Furies, we need not shut our eyes to tbe moral 
cloaked under this allegory. 

Thus, 
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Thus, finally, the difficulty is solved, which must otherwise 
have arisen afresh, on every new act of mutual vengeance. The 
divine law is at mngth expounded, the confusion of right and 
wrong unravelled, and the perplexity removed,which had grown 
out of the conflicting elements of the plot. Orestes is at last 
acquitted and cleans^ from the stains of blood; yet not without 
such peimnce as atones for the violence done to natural feeling 
by his revenge. Vl^thout this penance,—without the difficulty in 
appeasing the Furies,—the lesson would not be perfect. But, as 
the case stands, the process of purification and the restoration of 
peace among the actors in the drama, is a type of the true 
9 ra0»3ptdT<yv, which, according to the definition of Aristotle, is 
wrought by the trilogy taken as a whole. In the first play the 
feelings are moved in pity for Agamemnon and horror of ClyUem- 
nestra; and this gives our sympathies to Orestes in the second; 
but yet not wholly so; for whatever were the deserts of the 
mother, she was the mother still.^ Thus the emotions are stirred 
up in conflict, and are thrown into the highest state of commotion 
and ferment, so that we are further than ever from seeing the 
end. But the end is at hand: this very conflict and fermentation 
is the moving of the chaos, from which a new state of order is to 
be evolved! And as a just analogy is a sound and sober argument, 
let us take this metaphor which has come in our way, and examine 
it. What is the result of fermentation but to throw off impurities, 
I and then, but not until then, to restore tranquillity; not the same, 
but a very different tranquillity from that turbid state of stagnation 
which went before? It tranquillises, but by clarifying. And thus, 
to come back again to Aristotle, the passions or feelings are puri* 
fied, that is, clarified-and reconciled, and so chastened and soothed 
into calmness in the third play: the perplexity which man could not 
unravel is unravelled, and the ways of Heaven justified to man. 
Our pity and terror, after having been worked up into a ferment, are 
not left to become flat without purification {as in the King CEdipus), 
but are brought into a new and better state, the soul having been 
enlightened on those high subjects of which it might otherwise 
have known nothing. Thus tranquillity returns; but how differcift! 
No longer the slumber of sluggish ignorance, which is apathy; 
but the holy calm of high knowledge and deep faith, the reason¬ 
able service of a disciplined and enlightened mind. And thus the 
muse becomes not a mere handmaid to the excitement of morbid 
emotion," but a powerful agent in the formation of high moral and 
religious character. 


* Ej yiiq iiKBLiMf rt, ^iKetiuf trtTov^tti, aXX’ fira>i re?.—Aristot. Rhetor., 

ii. 23,3. 


It 
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It faa« appeav^ that the terms of the Aristotelie definition, 
as given, ah^e, do not apply to a troffedyi^trictly so called ; 
but that, on the other hand," they appdy with remarkable exact¬ 
ness to the tate^ extaint spedmen of the entire group^ of which 
one tragedy only formed a part. The- trilogy and the definition 
Stand to each other in the relation of loclt and\ey. And this 
entitles us to conci ude nojt only that the^rildgy, which,abnd which 
.alone, so strikingly fulfils the (^nditions of the definition, is as it 
were an authentic example to illustrate its real meaning; but 
further, that this which the great ^critic has embodied was the 
strictly true theory of the tragic drama, however far difamatists 
may have wandered from it in practice. 

Nor is it difficult to account for their wandering. For, not to 
rest on the scarcity of plots which would admit of such handling, 
and the multiplied difficulties in handling them so as that there 
should be one consistent whole, containing a beginning, a middle, 
and an end—while at the same time each of these component 
parts should be so organised and complete as to form a whole by 
itself, (which is yet a c(msideration of most practical and serious 
importance)—there are other reasons. The progress of dramatic 
poetry indicates a tendency to bring down the heroes from their 
stilts, to reduce their tumid bulk (as Euripides is ludicrously 
made to say in the * Frogs’), by vegetable diet arid antiphlogistic 
treatment—to prune and fine down everything to the standard of 
life. And closely connected with this tendency (lying indeed,^ 
perhaps, at the root of it) is a disinclination to look so deep into 
the causes and secret springs of events, as is necessary for an elabo- 
*rate and complicated plot; for in the observation of contemporary 
events these are in general not traceable; whii^as the study of cha¬ 
racter lies more on the surface, and consequently becomes popu¬ 
lar. The depth of .dischylus’ plots, the intensity of mind de¬ 
manded by him of his hearers, was fitted for those who fought at 
Marathon: but to yoni^g Athens, a generation of punier thewes 
and sinews, and enervat^ by an education in the schools of the 
Sophists, it was oppressive. As the American Indituis would say, 
Afe medicine was too great for them. They could with difficulty 
swallow his words ; far less could they embrace the whole scope 
of hi^i deaign;—only they had a faint visk^ of its meaning, and a 
•aui^cion that it was aristocratic ; a cry, we know, nearly as dan- 
gglrous at Athens as in. revolutionary France. Later peets took 
ifhe hint, and as Athens would not become heroic, they gelded to 
the jealousy of their day (Sn/j^oK^ariKov avT and dwarfed and 

stunted their coijceptions tq meet it: content to hold a mirror up 
to nature, and reflect men as they were seen and could be under¬ 
stood, rather than to draw the curtain from before the wizard’s 

glass. 
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pflass, and body forth forms of beauty and power whi|^ had no 
prototype amon^ t|ie lookers-on. In those dramas in which . 

h yvvff SovXos ovhev Jirro%>, 

Setmii-ntt , x4^irap0e*'O£, ypavs 

all availed theinselves of tlif full Athenian liberty of speech, 
there must have been a necessary tendency to reduce the tone of 
the man fo that of the sflive,'the girl, and the old woman;* just 
as, when four horses draw one carriage, the speed of the slowest 
must regulate the team. 

In short, the scheme of the trilogy was too gigantic—too 
Aeschylean—to continue popular : it taxed the powers of the poet 
too heavily; and it ensured him too ungrateful a return for his 
labour. But in the treatment of AEschylus—like the bow of 
Ulysses in the hands of its rightful lord—we see what it could be, 
and was. With the Orestean trilogy before us we can form an 
idea, not insufficient, of the capabilities of the Greek tragedy. 
Are we then to conclude that the poet who conceived and executed 
this work, left it as a solitary specimen of his skill, as if by way 
of empty challenge to his rivals ? 

Mq rt\yrf(Tdjj,e.rog ’aXXo ri rexi'/joratro, 

• og xeipov rcXajuwUm tjj eyjcarOero Tt'xt'ri’ 

The supposition is in itself all but inadmissible; and it is fully 
refuted, if by nothing else, by the record of the Lycurgia. But 
we have no time to go beyond the extant plays: among them, 
however, it will be well, by way of conclusion to our investigation, 
to inquire whether we detect any traces of connexion with others 
which are lost. The 'Persians we give up in despair, for reasons 
formerly mentionedr But the Danaides (Fragm. 37, 38, 39, 
Dind.) may be reasonably reckoned as belonging to the Suppli¬ 
ants : and as one of the fragments quotes some words from a hy¬ 
meneal chant, and another sets forth the universal sway of love, it 
may be concluded that the subject was their fatal marriage with the 
sons of Aigyptus, and the splendid falsehood of Hypermnestra; 
and that it was probably wound up by Aphrodite vindicating her. 
This would make it the concluding pla}': and as we have no 
account of any dilogios, or pairs of tragedies connected together, 
with a third at large by way of outrigger (like the treipaToj 
in the ancient chariots), it is not an improbable conjecture that 
the JEgyptians, of which nothing but the name remains, made up 
the trilogy: but whether the jEgyptiam or the Suppliants came 

* Of course it may be objected, tiiat this is an argument only from the 
gerations and falsehoods of the old comedy: but the old comedy was a lie with a 
great truth at the bottomit': ' and we are not ashamed to say that we place full con¬ 
fidence in the general likeness, the cAoroefer, as preserved in the can'cafMre of Aristophanes. 

• first. 
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« * 
first, it i^not fot: us to sa^: 'We pobit to be settled by 

Welcker, wfad has written two bodies,oniikeji>e and advo- 

0 ^ 3 ^ both sides ;* only and Gruppe 

jAa^the StmpHants first. "* V ^ 4 * ^ 

to the Seven a^aimt 7Tec h^,^ oci^lt ^do a;^ee with an 
unanimity which is quite wontterfudTTnat it is thT second play of 
a connected trilogy*; argqing fisom^ thUl^ibi^ anti eyes in it, the 
references to things which have j^one befoi^, and the preparation 
for something ta come after, uf the former description is the 
reference by Eteocles to his ominous <]l|^am about the division of 
the heritage Xv. 710 ^e^.) .which vyould, jWoBHibly, hare been more 
explicit if it had not been mentioned beforh; to w£ich Hermann 
adds (vvTO7l-5J^5) the abuse heaped upon Tydeus, which con¬ 
tains so many particular allusions that it must refer to something 
also before mentioned. Of the latter, we have the prohibition U> 
bury the corpse of Polynices, at the end of *the play, and the an¬ 
nouncement by Antigon6 and the semi-chorus which takes her 
part, of their determination to bury it. Again, Hermann remarks 
that, in the Seven, only Eteocles and Polynices are dead, and the 
city, so far, safe: so that the event, with the fate of the six re- 
niaining chiefs, is yet to be told : and thisdatter point, accoiding 
to Plutarch, was the subject of the EI(U\undns (Fragm. 48), 
which he (and upon second thoughts Welcker also) places third 
in his trilogy: but here we suffer from the embarra^ des 
richesses: here are lw’‘o separate plots furnished us for the third 
play, which are undoubtedly incompatible wilb each other. Let 
any one read over 'The Antigone of Sophocles, and The Sujipliemts 
of Euripides—for these, makiiig allowance foi difference oi hand¬ 
ling, furnish the two plots in question—aUd judge whether it 
would be possible to combine, in one Greek tragedy, the burial 
of Polynices and its results at Thebes, and the obsequies of the 
allied chiefs at Elemh^ Doubtless either one or the other plot 
might have formed a secjuel to that of the Seven ; but the subject 
of the Seven is actually so handled as to exclude any sequel whith 
does not strictly pertain to the family of CEdipusa»the farewell 
speeches at the end of this play cannot be reconciled with the 
supposition that the next is to turn on the fortunes of the Sue 
Chiefs, or^to anything except the'burial of Polynices. 

Lastly, we come to the Prometheus; and, looking at DindorFs 
edition, we find the Prometheus Bound extant, and the names 
and fragments of e. Prometheus Freed, and a Prometheurwygep^gos- 
(^re-hringer), or wygieaevr ^(Jire-lighter). A satiric play, csdled 
Prometheus wp^ateve, beloved to the same tetralogy with the 

* Di« jl'iscbjt. Tiilojjie, p. 390; ITie Grie<,iu8cbcu Tiagftdien, vol. i> fi. 48. Htr- 
^ OpuBC. \ul. ii p. 319, seif ,: Giuppc, Aiiadiie, p. 1% mj. 

* Persians, 
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Persians; so bava iko right tb take this into consideration: 

to this must referred Fragap. 175, whei^e'the making of a 

torch is deserihedi 17®*" whefein a satyr, ignorant as yet of 
the properti'cstw^fi^h/jM represented as in danger of singeing his 
beard by embisitnflg we examine the authorities, we 

shall not ^Ih4r is at all justified in identifying the 

^roaip6§os names are both mentioned-by 

dilfercnl Vuthoi’Sji^'liind 1|agml?nts quoted from them—of 

which thbfi^ wnfch are referred %> the ^v^xaevi: have a dccidedj^y 
satyric complexion, which cannot be said of ^^thing that we 
know of the Btft, aays Dindorf, * Tlvpxaeif pariim 

aptum Pronsetheo nomen: aptissimum Truppopos.* What ? was 
there nothing 'in connexion with Prometheus of the ]||^urc of a 
•TTvqxetici? * Have we never heard of a Feast of Lamps, a torch- 
race in honour of Prometheus, as god of fire and the arts there¬ 
with connected, in conjunction with Hephaestus and Athena ? f 
This name is assuredly not at variance with the worship of Pro¬ 
metheus—not with the old Attic national religion—not, finally, 
with the fragment which describes the making of an oakum torch. 
But it is wholly at variance with the other name:—for the vrvp(popi3s 
Sidr, Tirav H/jo/xuSevs-,. was and could be none else than the Giver 
of Fire; and little as wo know of -this play, the fragment wKlteh 
Gellius quotes, with the remark that it was almost word for word 
the same w'ith a passage in the Ino of Euripides, may therefore 
fairly be presumed to be tragic (Frngm. 174). To the same play 
we may probably refer Fragment 302, which alludes to Pandora. 
But it is at least questionable whether Fragment 289, wliich ex¬ 
presses some one’s dread of dying a silly night-moth’s death, 
should not rather connected with Fragment 176, as belonging 
to the wi/qx(xevf<, 

Enough has been said to disprove the supposed identity be¬ 
tween the two. And jf there ever was a caj^ in which it was 
justifiable to assume positively the existence of n txmnected trilogy, 
where only one play Is extant, it is this—where the tluree names, 

* Cf. Eur. ^hoBii., V. 1121. '' ' ^ 

- 

Il^oft,n6iU! at rQ^^av trijut, 

•Sopboclps wrote a called Nft<t]dius frvgxtuv/, of wb u the plot wa% that 

Naupliiis, during the storm which the Greeks erioounteed on ‘he sottthem coast of* 
Euboea, revSnged t^e death of his son PaUmedes by hghttng p t'lhes as signals to draw 
their vessels on tlie fliital heodhuid of Caphaieus. Seqec., Agam. 566,— 

f .... .‘ Clarum manu „ 

Lumen nefand& vertioe e summeefferena, * . 

In saxa duxit jwifida classemyiice.’ 

Hygin. exvi. ' Tanquam auxilium eU affenat^ Jrtcem archnLn eo*loco estulit, quo . 
saxa acuta, et locus peviculosissimus erat.’—See Griechnche 7 i. p. 184, sey, 

f See Dr. Smith's ZUlnioHary of Art. (•<»• 
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The Fire-bringer, The Bound, and The Freed, combine to tell the 
whole tale of the Titan’s fortunes, as we have them narrated in 
the mythological writers. The names themselves are sufficient 
to show (as soon as we have rid ourselves of the fancy that The 
Fire-bringer was a satyric play) that they form a harmonious whole; 
the theme of the first being the theft of fire by Prometheus; 
that of the second the living death to wMch fie was doomed ; and 
the third representing his reconciliation with Zeus, and his libe¬ 
ration. 

The chorus of the estant play (v. 555) say that now in his 
misfortunes they have quite another strain to sing from that which 
they once sang in honour of his nuptials with their sister Hesione. 
This seeigp to make it certain that the same ocean nymphs formed 
the chorus in the first and second plays, and that the first con- 
tftined—and, if so, probably ended with—his marriage to Hesion6. 
And again, the whole plot of the extant play implies that the 
noble theft of fire was the subject of the foregoing one. Indeed, 
under any other supposition we shall be at a loss to explain the 
slight way in which this is mentioned, and assumed as known, in 
the second play. The gift of fire was emphatically ihe merit (or 
demerit) of Prometheus; by the ancients all the arts are traced 
to the possession of this Trrxvrexvov •nvp ; yet there is not much 
stress laid upon it, and very little description given of it. All this 
points to a former play, in which the subject had been more ela¬ 
borately treated and prominently set forth—whereas less notice, 
it may be, had been taken of the other secondary gifts which are 
detailed along with that/jf fire in the Prometheus Hound. 

We will now conclude with a brief analysis of the argument 
for the trilogy, w'hich Welcker has drawui out from these and 
other data, in the work called ‘ The Trilogy Promefhnis,' named 
fifth at the head of this article ; of Course without pledging our¬ 
selves to all his details (some of which he has indeed since re¬ 
canted), but certainly considering it an able, and, in its most im¬ 
portant features, a highly probable piece of constructive criti< ism. 

The first play, according to this theory, opens at the very forge 
of Hephaestus, the Lcmnian volcano Moschylus; from whence 
Prometheus steals the spark, and afterwards parleys v#lth the fire- 
^ god on the tyranny of Zeus, the state of the human race, the arts 
in esse and in posse, and, in short, things in general; wl^ile 
^ ‘ the smith stands with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron does on the anvil cool, 

Swallowing’ 

the speculations of the crafty Titan; who, after having thus gained 
his object, returns^to solemnise his nuptials; and with this pageant 
the first play, Prometheus the Fire-Bringer, concludes—so as to 
L . form 
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form the highest contrast with his position at the openit^ of ^ 
second, or Prometheus Pound. 

If we are persuaded to believe that this second refers us back to 
such a first play as has been sketched out, it carries us forward with 
far more certainty to the third, Prometheus Freed. The coming 
events have so thrown their shadows before that there is no mis¬ 
taking them. Prometheus has registered his vow to keep the 
fateful secret of which he is the depository, until he is set at liberty. 
Again, the introduction of lo has elicited the prophecy (v. 871), 
that one of her descendants shall release him. We are to sup¬ 
pose, then, that after a long series of years (thirty thousand, 
according to Schol. Prom. V., v. 94), Prometheus i|L brought 
back from Tartarus, with the eagle preying on his livir. Time 
and suffering have now bowed the Titan’s heart: while his con¬ 
stancy has wearied out the inveteracy of his tormentor. All, thUre- 
fore, is ripe for a compromise. Hercules appears to shoot the 
eagle. The Titans are present in full chorus to console their 
brother. Prometheus and Hercules hold high converse, during 
which the wanderings and labours of the hero (as those of lo in 
the extant play) are prophesied. Chiron, who, though immortal, 
had been incurably wounded by one of the poisoned arrows of 
Hercules, offers to satisfy Destiny by surrendering his helpless 
eternity of suffering, and becoming the substitute of Prometheus 
in the nether world. Zeus sets Prometheus at liberty, on the con¬ 
dition (for he, too, had sworn an oath) that he always wears, as 
nominal bonds and symbols of captivity, a wreath of the afjnus 
dastus* and an iron ring made from the metal of his fetters. The 
secret is then revealed, that a son more mighty than his father is to 
be born of Thetis, whom Zeus is at that time wooing. On thife 
she is condemned lo marry Peleus ; and at their nuptial feast, 
where all the gods are present, Prometheus sits, the reconciled 
friend and honoured guest of Zeus, 

* Extenuata gerens veteris vestigia poente, 

Quam quondam, silici restrictus membra catend., 

Persolvit, pendens e verticibus prseruptis.’f 


* .^chyl. Fiagm. 219,— 

Ti^ St yt errl^aivos, trr'Kpas, 

3f»’jUp£ii Ik XliyoU) 

ftf must be read tof according to the certain correction of Heyue: compare Fragm. 
100, and Athenseua, pn. 671, seq. 

f Catullus, Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos (Ixiv. 296). 
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Art. III. — The Coltneas Collections, M.DC. VIIT. — 

M.DCCC.XL.; Printed for the Maitland Clvb. Edinburgh. 
4to. 1842. pp. 437. 

^T^HE example of the Bannatjnc Club, instituted at Edinburgh 
in 1823 for the printing of MSS. illustrative of Scottish 
history and antiquities, was followed speedily by some gentle¬ 
men of Glasgow and the neighbourmg counties, who formed 
the Maitland Club on an exactly similar scale of expense, but 
undertook especially the preservation of documents connected 
with their own part of the country. The two clubs print their 
books in the same shape—handsome quartos; and they have 
from the beginning acted on the principle of submitting to each 
other a specimen of every work fibout to be sent to the press, and 
allowing additional copies to be thrown off for the members of 
the sister association, if these desire to have them. Each club has 
now put forth several scores of volumes; and though we are far 
from thinking that all the MSS. patronised by either deserved to 
be printed at length, or even in abridgment, there is no doubt that 
out of their two collections a highly curious library of Scottish 
antiquarian miscellanies may already be arranged on the shelves 
of any judicious subscriber. Their influence was soon felt on 
this side of the Tweed; and both here in London, and in several 
of the English counties, institutions of much the same character 
have met with ready support. As far as we know, the Southern 
clubs of recent origin affect less of luxury in the style of their im¬ 
prints. The Camden, for example, protluces quartos of much 
smaller size, and gives more matter (and good matter too) at a far 
less annual cost. And the Grainger, whose peculiar object is the 
engraving of historical and family portraits (with brief biographical 
accompaniments), deserves to bo more particularly recommended 
for the extreme moderation of its demands on the purses of its 
members. We are of opinion that the Scotch clubs ought to 
have adopted from the first the plan of a double series of books— 
presenting works of general importance in one form, and things 
of inferior or more limited interest in another. By and bye, if 
they continue to go on and prosper, the accumulation of these bulky 
quartos will become alarming, even in a good-sized country house. 

It is to be observed, that, though the annual subscription even 
for these Scotch clubs is not heavy, they seem to expect that 
♦very member shall sooner or later print some one book at his own 
^expense, and present it to the Society. The slenderest volume 
thus given in e^-her of these collections could not have been 
printed for less than 50L The majority must have cost 100/. 
each at the least; and not a few have been produced at a^much 
^ higher 
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higher expense. The Duke of Buccleuch, for example, pre¬ 
sented, as his contribution • to the Bannatync, the large and va¬ 
luable Chartulaty of Melrose, at a cost of more than a thousand 
guineas to himself; and the Earl of Glasgow, not contented with 
printing the Chavtulary of Paisley at about the same rate for the 
Maitland, is at this moment conducting through the press the 
MSS. Analecta of Wodrow (the ecclesiastical historian) in a 
series of four or five qu^tos, the aggregate expenses of which 
cannot come short of another 10002. It is no wonder that such 
munificence should be imitated, according to private gentlemen’s 
more moderate resources; and if the result is that among these 
already numerous volumes we find a considerable proportion to 
consist of documents which neither club might have been likely 
to print as a club, but which were recommended to individual 
care by feelings of family pride or tenderness, we are not among 
those who complain o( that result. 

The ^ Coltness Collections ’ form a volume of the class now 
alluded to. It is edited by Mr. Dennieston, of Dennieston, a 
gentleman connected by marriage with the family of Stewart of 
Coltness, in Lanarkshire, now extinct in the male line. 

The contents are miscellaneous enough, as may be guessed 
from the dates on the title-page; but taken together they seem hi 
us to form a singularly curious specimen of family history. In¬ 
deed we doubt if there be a book of the kind that throws more 
light on the details of Scottish life in past times—we should 
hardly except the Memorie of the Somervilles ’—and we know 
of none by half so striking for its illustration of the changes that 
have taken place in the economical and social condition of Scot¬ 
land since the period of the Union. 

The first article in the miscellany is a fragment of a regular 
* Genealogy’ of this branch of the Stewarts, drawn up by a 
Sir Archibald Stewart, who died in 1773 at the age of ninety, 
and appears to have had for materials a vast variety of ancient 
family papers, among others a detailed ' Narrative ’ penned 
by an ancestor who died in 1608—of which ‘ Narrative’ the 
original MS. has not been discovered. Mr. Dennieston gives 
only the later chapters of Sir Arcliibald’s genealogical per¬ 
formance ; alleging for the omission of the earlier part a reason 
which we humbly think ought not to have had much weight 
at this time of day—namely, that the ‘ Narrative ’ from which 
Sir Archibald drew vdth unquestioning faith, had sundry state¬ 
ments as to the primeval splendour of the tree, which would npt 
bear the cross-examining of modern peerage-lawyers. We ven¬ 
ture to say that, however slow to admit any statements from such a 
source as evidences of fact in the tracing of a remote pedigree, 

• every 
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every intelUgenI peer&j^'lawyer would have been delighted to 
have B,fi muoh aa could have been afforded from either Sir Archi- 
bald\ .or his great-grandfather’s papers—and would have studied 
such relicfij however abounding in dreamy flatteries* without the 
least ^sposition to judge harshly of the penman. Men of the 
calibre of Mr. Riddell, or Sir F. Palgrave, or Sir Harris Nicolas, 
have not dimmed their eyes over 

* .... all such reading as was never read,* 

without learning to smile gently and charitably upon the un¬ 
conscious exaggerations and romantic embellishments of such 
worthy persons as were here in question. They know that the 
seemingly wildest stories found in such repositories had grown 
into shape by slow degrees among good, simple, sequestered 
people, whose historical and geographical attainments were scanty, 
and full of all manner of confusioi^ ; who had not the least idea of 
applying critical acumen to any subject with which no immediate 
issue as to pounds, shillings, and pence was connected; who were 
probably shrewd and practical enough as to the narrow path of 
their direct personal interests in the world—but knew too little 
of an 3 dhing besides that to be able to keep reason and imagination 
each to its proper working—for whom all beyond their own 
hard beat was an intellectual desert, the natural soil of the mirage. 
Moreover, it is not now the fashionable canon that, because a tra¬ 
dition contains in it some palpable absurdity, it cannot contain 
anything worthy of attention even as to matter of fact. Howevei^ 
dates and names may be perplexed and transmuted, there is very 
often reality in the outline of the transactions; and finally, even 
when the transaction can be proved to be quite fabulous, we must; 
remember that the story was believed; wherefore the circum¬ 
stances of it must be framed upon actual manners, and the ima¬ 
ginary motives and impulses such as found a ready response 
among existing men. As our philosophical poet says of the 
Roman legends dissipated in the laboratory of Niebuhr:— 

‘ Complacent fictions were they; yet the same 
Involved a history of no doubtful sense, 

History that proves by inward evidence 
From what a precious source of truth it came. 

Ne’er could the boldest eulogist have dared 
Such deeds to paint, such characters to frame, 

But for coeval sympathy prepared 

To greet with inst&nt faith their loftiest claim.* • 

It seems to us extremely doubtful whether the ^ Memorie of 
the Somervilles’ could bear close sifting as to many of its ^ facts,’ 

* Worclswort^'s ‘Poems, diieily of Early aud Late Years.’ 1842. p. 118; 

but 
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but Its details of manners are hardly on that account leas valuable 
than Pitscottie’s. We are sorry, therefore, that the preset editor 
shrunk from printing this family story entire as he found it. 
The chapters omitted belong, however, to the Stewstrts of AIcT'^ 
ton (or Alanton) before the knightly branch of Coltness sprung 
from their tree; and of that branch we have here a sufficiently 
full account. 

Before we come to it we must give a single extract as to the 
parent stem. The genealogist, treating of Sir Walter Stewart 
of Alertoun, the elder brother of the first laird of Coltness, men¬ 
tions that he had a fifth son, who ‘ in his younger years was called 
the Captain of Alerloim, from this incident,’ viz :— 

* Oliver Cromwell, Captain-General of the English sectarian army, 
after taking Edinburgh Castle, was making a progress through the west 
of Scotland, and came down toyvards the river Clyde, near Lanrick, and 
was on his march back against King Charles II.’s army, then with the 
King at Stirling ; and, being informed of a near way through Aughter- 
muir, came with some general officers to reconaiter, and had a guide 
along. Sir Walter, being a royallist and covenanter, had absconded., 
As he passed, he called in at Alertoun for a further guide, but no men 
were to be found, save one valetudinary gentleman. Sir Walter’s son. 
He found the road not practicable for carriages, and upon his returne he 
called in at Sir Walter’s house. There was none to entertain them but 
the lady and children, and her sickly son. The good woman was as 
much for the King and Iloyall family as her husband, yet offered the 
generall the civilities of her house, and a glace of canary was presented. 
The gencndl observed the formes of these times (I have it from good 
authority), and lie asked a blessing in a long puthetick grace before the 
cupe went round; he drunk his good wishes for the family, and aAed 
for Sir Walter, and was pleased to say his mother was a Stewart’s 
daughter, and he had a relation to the name. All passed easy, and our 
James, being a lad of ten years, came so near as to handle the hilt of 
one of the swords, upon which Oliver strocked his head, saying, “ You 
are my little captain and this was all the commission our Captain of 
Alertoun ever had. The general called for some of his own wines fosr 
himself and other officers, and would have tlie lady try his wine, and waa 
so humain, when he saw the young gentleman maiger and indisposed, he 
said, changing the climate might do good, and the south of France, 
Montpellier, w'as the place. Amidst all this humanity and politeness, 
he omitted not in person to returne thanks to God in a pointed grace 
after his repast, and after this hasted on his returne to joyn the army. 
The lady had been a strenuous royalist, and her [eldest] son a captain 
ill command at Dunbar ; yet, upon this interview witli the generall, she 
abaited much of her zeall. She said she was sure Cromwell was one 
who feared God, and had that fear in liira, and tHe true interest of reli¬ 
gion at heart. A story of this kind is no idle digression; it has some 
small connection with the family concerns, and shows some little of the 
genious of these distracted times. Our James, the captain, grew up a 

• sagatious. 
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BRgatious, prudeQtf.country gentlemaii, not of much acquired polishing,* 
—pp. 9, 10. 

There is also a sketch of another of old Alcrtoun’s sons which 
we must quote for the queer insight it, affords:— 

* Bohert, the youngest, was of a strange' mixture of mind, had fre¬ 
quently a diabolick amania, would for days curse and hlasph^e, and 
have returns of deep remorse and prayer, and then seemed to incline to 
what was best. He had intelligence of all that passed in the country, 
and was naturally satirick to every one he stumbled on, saying bitter 
things, and was excessively pleased with his own sarcasms. He scarce 
spoke intelligibly but to such as were acquent with his dialect. He was 
a great frequenter of Knowsyde * predchings^ (so he called field con¬ 
venticles,) and was much disgusted at his mother’s brother for accepting 
a bishoprick; and when the Bishop of Galloway was praying in Aler- 
ton’s family, that God would heal the rents and divisions in the church, 
Robert called out thrise in the tyme of prayer audibly, “ Wayt th’self, 
auntie’s Bille,t the Bish’p!” He meant all the cpiscopall clargie by 
the Bishop, and it went into a proverb when any one did wrong, con- 
trair to light and knowledge. He lived till after King William’s death, 
and was a strong Revolution man, and upon Queen Anne’s accession 
grumbled much. His course exi)re6sion was—“ Hussy King! no God’s 
will a Hussy King!” and mocked extremely at it. He had a sagntioiis 
wise face and look, but had ane univcrsall palsy. His sinows shrunk, 
and his body gradualy contracted; and when I first saw him, about 
fifty, he walked with staffs ; in his older age he lost the use of 
his limbs, and carryed himself about by the strength of his armes. I 
give his character more fully, because it affected me much to see the 
various schemes pass in his mind, and there was somewhat more sin¬ 
gular in the clouds, and the seren intervalls in his temper, than in any 
hui#an creature ever I knew; and if ever there was in our time what 
we call a possession by devils, there was at times a legion in this man. 
He expressed himself sensible thereof at times, and said the devill was 
running away with his heart, when the fitt seased him, and in his peni- 
tancy charged all these blasphemies to the evil feind. At times he was 
in a high flow of spiritsi and in his mirth had much the air of his cusin- 
german, the great and wise Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate; and 
David Earle of Glasgow, his nephew, had much of his look and likeness. 
He was a great smoker of tobacco, and in his frensies would promise to 
smoke a pipe at the devil’s fyersyde, and seemed to converse with him 
under kind epithets: but of this more than enough.*~pp. 11, 12. 

But it is time to take up the chapter in which the author in- 
llhodaccs directly the founder of his own branch, James Stewart; 
and here he gives many particulars which the student of old 
manners and habits will consider curious and instructive. James, 
he says, * was a proikising genious, and soon put to his appren¬ 
ticeship with a maqcbant in Edinburgh,’ whose favour he gained 
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by steady Mietition and ‘ a wiilning behaviour.* his time 

was up he established himself * in the marchant-factor and banker 
way;’ and had he ‘only*minded the private nfl^irs in his em¬ 
ployment, and not by little and little been dragged into high 
spheres of politicks in Church and State,’ his deScemlant doubts 
not that he must have become' 

* immensely rich. . • . But his generous principles did not incline to 
graspe at welth, hut rather to be useful, benevolent,r and beneficent. 
The patriarchal characteristick has alwisc much of the benevolent 
patriot or hero in it, and Providence has for ordinary distinguished by 
some eminence of genious such as are to be, as it were, the root of 
nations, or more eminent families, and even small families have this in 
proportioun. In olio et negolio probus. Thus probity and benevolence 
were the siiining characteristicks of Sir James, the first of Cultness : in 
these he excelled, and was a true Christian heroe. 

‘ Entering into the marriage State was earely Sir James his cair. 
Wedlock is a more solemn concerning caise than most men imagine ; 
the contexture of all economical! blessings arises out of a wise choiae. 
Here our young banker did not sett himself to court what is called 
a fortune, nor a distinguished beauty; a helpe-mate for him was his 
devout wish, a compainion he might be assured of, in good or bad 
condition. And such was Anna Hope, daughter of Hendry Hope, 
and Katherine Galbreath, a daughter of Galbreath of Kilcroich; and 
Katherine’s mother was a daughter of Provost Little. The Hopes 
are of French extraction, from Picardy : it is said they were originally 
Houblon, and had their name from the plant, and not from esperancRy 
the virtue in the mind. The first that came over was a domestick of 
Magdelene of France, Queen to King James V., and of him are. de¬ 
scended all the eminent families of Hopes. This John Hope sett tjp 
as marchant of Edinburgh, and his son, by Bessie or Elisabeth Gum¬ 
ming, is marked as a member of our first Protestant Generali Assemblie, 
anno 1560. This gentleman, in way of his business, went to France 
to purchase velvets, silk, gold and silver laces, &c., and at Paris mar¬ 
ried one Jaglsh or Jacoline de Tot, and of this marriage was Hendry 
Hope, father to Anna; though this Hendry, the elder brother, had no 
sons, yet his younger brother, Lord Advocate Sir Thomas Hope’s family 
spread in many beautifull male branches. This is our family tradition 
of the Hopes, however fictitious genealogies may be invented to Hatter 
a noble overgrown rich family, as is now Earl Hopton’s. 

‘ Thus was Anna Hope descended from creditable, substantial! burgar 
families : it was not her being niece to Thomas Hope was the motive 
induced the marriage, but her intrinsick virtue, with her prydcnce lo 
conduct a family, and their loves were mutuall and reciprocal!., A 
trifling story may illustrate this, and that plain downright ingenuity of 
these times. I have heard that James Stewart, when exercising his 
agility near where Heriot’s Hospitle was then building, and in jumping 
across a draw well, now the covert well in the middle of th^ square* 
(his mistress was by accident walking at some little disti^nce,) in this 
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youthfull frolielcy his hat struck on the pully of the 'well and dropt into 
the pitt; he escaped, as was said, a great danger, and Anna,J^aring xsf 
this accident, in surprise fainted away. , They made some innocent 
mirth after, and she washy this discovered to be James Stewart’s sweet¬ 
heart ; by this name a mistress w as then called. 

‘At this time he was one-and-tweuty, and she about a year younger. 
They were wedded in about a year after, and his mother’s brother, 
James first Lord Carmichel, the Lord Treasurour-depute, on his part, 
and Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate, for her, takes burthen on him for 
the conditions on his niece’s parte, for Anna’s father was now sometime 
dead. It were needless to nlurate articles and conditions in this contract; 
—^it is not the largest provisions at first outsett that make the happiest 
marriages or the richest testaments. Botli were in the merchant way,, 
he in the merchant-factor and exchange business, and she following a 
branch of her father’s traffick in the retealing shop trade, which she 
prosecute thereafter to good account, and had her distinct brancli of 
business in accurate account and method, for she purchased these shops 
in Luckenbooths that had been in her father’s, grandfather’s, and 
great-grandfather’s possession as tennants, and a chamber over them; 
and she left at death to her husband and family 36,000 merks, thus 
acquired by her industry, enduring the sixteen or eighteen years the 
marriage subsisted. She made few demands for family expenses, but 
answered most of these from her profiles in her own way. “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, (as in the Hebrews,) and gott riches, 
but thou excellest all.” 

‘The offspring of such perfect love and industry must needs resemble 
their parents, and have a happy turne. She brought her husband seven 
sons and one daughter, youngest child of all. She w as not of those that 
choose to lett out their infant children tohyrlings. Her children sucked 
genuine food from her tender breasts, and so may he said to have 
irtibibed their virtues from a loving mother’s heart. This she could 
imdergoe among all her other toyls, and she neglected no duty of a most 
affectionate mother during their most tender years. When her husband 
from affection pressed her upon these points, she said alwise she should 
never think her child wholly her own, when another discharged the 
most part of the mother’s duty, and by wrong nourishment to her tender 
babe might induce wrong habits or noxious diseases, or wmrds to this 
purpose; and she added, “ 1 have often seen children take more a strain 
of their nurse than from either parent.” Thus was Sir James hajipy in 
a nursing mother to a numerous family, for six children survived her, 
and came to man’s estate.’ 

H-If owr reader be acquainted with Mr, R. Chambers’s ‘ Traditions 
of^dinburgb’ (1825)'—or indeed with the later notes to the 
l^verley Novels, he will not be surprised with the familiar inter- 
inbi;ture of social orders and employments, now and long since 
vniielf separated, which this extract sets before us. Until the 
Scotch had free admission to the English colonies, their gentry, 
and even their nobility, considered it as no derogation to breed 
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younger sons for the industry of the sAop ; and while th» wives 
and daughters of tradesmen, of every descripttion, took a priitoi|»l' 
part, as a matter of course, in the business by which the family 
subsisted, unmarried and widowed gentlewomeib when scantily 
provided for in worldly goods, appe^ very often to have pre¬ 
ferred establishing themselves as mercers, milliners, or the like, 
to encroaching on the resources of a father or elder brother, 
who had probably enough to do to support the dignity of his 
ancient ^ Tower-house ’ on the edge of the Moorland. It may be 
seriously doubted whether the modern changes, in some of these 
matters, have not operated unfortunately on the substantial hap¬ 
piness of the men, and still more so of the women.—But to pro¬ 
ceed with the history:— 

‘ If the wife had any fault, it was in being too anxious, either when 
she imagined her husband in any danger, or upon his necessary absences 
abroad. No occasion of writing was to be omitted, else it was next to 
death, and with her even writing in ordinary course was not sufficient to 
satisfy that affection, which could figure from love's diffidency a thousand 
disasters. Soon after their marriage religious and poUticall disputes 
ran so high, that there were frequent occasions for her first kind of 
disquiets. In such giddy times ’tis impossible one can stand neuter, 
without being obnoxious to both parties, and, where all are imbroyled, 
men are surrounded with perils. It is easy to imagine what impressions 
distracted the mind of such an affectionate or over-fond wife^ she was 
sometimes in the streets, then at the Pnvy-Councell door, and many 
times crying and in tears. To give one remarkable instance : her husband 
was a staunch Protestant of the Geneva forme, and thought our nationall 
covenant a barrier or out-work of his religion, and some may think he 
was too much upon tlie punctilio in this. He gave remarkable ofience 
to King Charles’s Court thus. When that King in person held hit 
Parliament in 1633 in Scotland, after his coronation, our Mr. Stewart 
was Town-commandant, or Moderator-captain, as it was th^n called* 
and the City of Edinburgh’s melitia or train-bands were then the Pa»- 
liament’s guards. Commandant Stewart was upon duty; the King at 
this time had some English and Irish popish Peers in his retenew and 
train j Stewart gave strict orders that none of his Majesty’s popish 
Lords or gentry should enter the Parliament-house or Tolbooth, and 
when the dispute ran high, the commandant snatched a halbert, stood 
cross the entry, and checked their insolence. He was upon this called 
before the Privy-Councell where the King was present, and with sur¬ 
prising firmness stood his ground, and was dismissed; but ane expedient 
was found; for the popish gentry cott battons of privilege, as the High 
Constable’s and Chief ManschalVs guards. However, this fixed Mr. 
Stewart high in the esteem of all or most citizens, and though it madje 
him obnoxious to the Court frowns, yet many of our Seotish Lordsi* 
underhand approved his conduct.’—pp. 15-19. * 

In process of time James Stewart came to he a Baillie of 
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Edinbargbj and was knighted; and^ not to contradict the old 
adage; that 'aa soon as a Scotchman gets his head above water he 
becomes a lande^ xnaii«’ Sir James turned his attention to a pro¬ 
perty then in 4^ marked situated in the same parish with his 
elder brother's hereditary lairdship. * This Coltness is two miles 
west from Alertoun, and had a convenient little Tower-house: it 
is a freehold of the crown^ and gives a vote at elections.* 

After Sir James h^d made the above pmehase, he lost the most 
loving wife and caxeftiU provident mother any family was ever blessed 
with. lie bewailed the death of Anna Hope sincerely and as a 
Christian husband.. This considerable turnc in his family fell out in 
anno 1646. The marriage had subsisted sixteen or seventeen years, it 
may be Said in a kind of primitive innocent state, for there were no 
broylls nor differences. She was laid in Sir James his burying-ground, 
in the higher parte of the Greyfriars’ church-yard, Edinburgh, on the 
W'est side wall, near where the passage goes to Heriot’s Hospitle j and 
on account of the publick passage being too near this grave. Sir James, 
by act of Town Councill, had the entrie removed, and it was carryed 
about fifty yards farther south, to the place where it now is: the vestige 
of the old entrie is yet to he seen, on the back parte of the wall, near by 
where she lyes interred. 

* Sir James was soon sensible what a Isos it was to want a mother 
and a mistress to his numerous family, hut where lo find ane equall 
match was the difficulty. If a first marriage was a grand crisis in life, 
sure a second is to he more criticaly examined in all circumstances. 
Sir James, after many perplexing reflections, fixed his choise on a greavc 
matron, a widdow of middle age, a woman of approved virtue and piety. 
... To this widdow lady Sir James was married in the end of the year 
1648. This contract of marriage was more voluminous than the first, and 
great welth appears on the parte of the parties contracting.*—p. 21. 

Sir James was Provost of Edinburgh in 1649 and 1650. ’ He 
protested against the execution of Charles I., and, presiding 
officially at that of Montrose, is stated by our genealogist to have 
treated the illustrious victim with personal courtesy and decorum, 
and rebuked the presbyterian zealots who attended on the 
scaffold for their savage rudeness. We hope this was so ; but the 
most interesting detail of the whole of that deplorable scene 
recently given by Mr. Mark Napier, from contemporary evi¬ 
dences, does pot yield any confirmation of the Coltness story.* 
%ir James, however, seems to have been loyally disposed at heart, 
and there was no doubt that he earned in consequence the bitter 

• life and Twoes of Mwitrofe. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1840. This clever and spirited 
ktcludes a «Aa» of original documents from the repositories of the noble fami- 
of Montrose and Nimier. It is greatly siujyior in all respects to on earlier publi¬ 
cation by Mr. Hapier on the same subject. We writer's priiici])1e8 are those of a resp- 
luterTory of the old breed—now, people sny, nearly extinct—but the keenest enemies 
of his crisd will allow that be never dro^ the tone of a generous cavalier. ^ 
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personal enmity of Argyle. His fortune was much impaired 
through the liberality with which he advanced money for the 
army defeated at Dunbar; but he acted as Provost several 
times under the government of Cromwelh and, Imhig in that office 
at the restoration, was fined and imprisoned as * stiff and preg> 
matic.’ We do not enter into the particulars of his political 
history. The genealogist admits it was lucky for him that he 
w'as a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle when the rash insurrection of 
Pentland hills took place. His domestic chaplain was prominent 
among the spiritual leaders of that outbreak, and ^justified ’ accord¬ 
ingly. ‘ M‘Kell suffered both the torture and the gibbet with 
patience and resignation, and died in ane ccstasie of heavenly joy 
and assurance. His pupils, two of Sir James's grandsons, at¬ 
tended him to the place of execution at the cross of Edinburgh, 
Dec. 22, 1066, M'Kell, before he bid fairwell to this life and 
embrcaced eternity, and those mantions of glory his faith had 
apprehended, ho blessed the lads, and with his blessing gave his 
bibic to the eldest, afterwards Sir David Stewart, Barronet.’ 

‘ I have seen this bible, and it shows that the owner had been much 
and earnestly exercised in studying the Holy Scriptures, from his mark¬ 
ing paralell places on the margeut; and had any one understood his 
marks and short-hand writing, no doubt these notes had been edefeing 
and interteauing. It was not thought improper to say so much of this 
excellent youth, son of Mr. Mathew M*Kell, minister of Bothwell, but 
trained up in divinity and good principles in Sir James Stewart’s family, 
and as it were under his eye, and charged with the education of hia 
grandchildren. His untimely violent death, among many losses, was 
important to his puppils, and Sir James lamented much the loss of so 
eminent a Christian friend; and truly abstracting from Christian sym¬ 
pathy, (which in this caise cannot well admitt,) every generous mind 
suffers in his friend’s caise, and feels with him, especially where it was 
thought he underwent harder things for his having conections with 
Sir James his family.*—pp. 41, 42. 

After an imprisonment of nearly ten years, Sir James was glad 
to compound for his liberty by a heavy pecuniary sacrifice; and 
thus his history is conclwled:— ^ 

‘ Some fancifull people observe that men have certain periods of 
prosperous or adverse fortune in life, and that no man but has the first 
in some stage of his time, and if he know how to improve it, he may 
procure an easy subsistence for all his days. Others more justly re¬ 
mark, that good men have many tf^els and afflictions interspersed in 
their lott, and that these come from a heavenly Father’s hand, to incress 
and enliven their faith and patience, and frequently more in their last 
stage of life, in order to wain thei|(»affections from si^lunary enjoyments. 
Sir James had this salutary cup in great measure in hia declining years, 
but he had peace at home, and peace in his own mindc, and spent his last 
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thirteen yems in a idk!tot!oieraU'’i«ttidil^ most of ^hich it is not ^per to 
propale from hie ititmrd ihelinge, expressed under hie in his Dieries. 

* To speak of hie vrestljings, and prevalency in prayer, of sensible 
retQmes, and eviiifincee of aesurancee from Heaven, were unfathomable; 
and to mention some particulars vrould be decrycd as enthusiasm by 
genefblity of professors; but the blind can have no idea of collour, and 

things of the Spirit are only to be discerned by the Spirit. I am 
far from thinking Sir James pretended to have the spirit of prediction or 
plrophesy; only arhidst his persecutions and sufferings, as he was full of 
good works, forth, and charityt'diB expressed in his Diery the many con¬ 
solations afforded him by the Spirit of all grace and comfort, both as to 
his own, and the future Mppitiess of some of his ne^lrest descendants: 
As this,-““May 1692, Acts, chapterxxvii. verses 6, 23,24, last clause 
of the verse—My son Thoma and his six children.** But of this 
anough, and yet less hy far than my mind is impressed with upon 
pausing his Day-book, and the marginall notes on his familiar closet 
Bible, for his prayers are before God for his children, and his children’s 
children then unboren. 

* To conclude: his long confinement, want of free air and exercise, 
impaired his health ; and his trouble by unjust prosecution, add to this 
the indifference of relations, and even his own brother, Sir Walter 
Stewart': all these brought a rupture upon him, but though his constitu¬ 
tion had been much impaired, by his having been thus shutt up and 
harassed, yet for some years before his death, by the equall balance of 
his minde, he came to a more serene state of health; and, amidst his 
devotions, lived quietly and resigned to the divine will, and so died 
March 31, 1681, in his own house at Edinburgh, in the iSrd year of 
his age. 

*He had Come fhom Cultness the October before he died, and at 
parting said, “ I know my change is at hand; God hath been with me 
more in my afflictions, and I value these last years of my life as pre¬ 
ferable to my most prosperous, and my worldly losses are all more than 
made up to myself; but when I consider your numerous and interesting 
family (looking at his son and daughter-in-law with complacency), if it 
had not been for the iniquity of the times, and the ingratitude of friends, 
I hid been in a condition to have provyded plentifully for all your 
children; but the Lord gives and takes, and blessed be his name. I 
have seen both sydes of this world, and I have a well-grounded assur¬ 
ance God will provyde for you and your young ones, and though you 
shall meet with distresses, he will not forsake my family even in outward 
respects, but my children’s children shall prosper, and I have prayed 
fot them. I now parte from Cultness and my native country, but am 
pOTweded my prayers shall have a retume when I am gone.” He 
prayed with them, and solemnly blessed them all. It was a melancholy 
Bcdne,- but he cheered up his Countenance and ehdevoured to comfort 
them; and his condudiug advice was—** Fear hot! remember his last 
words before his passion, * Be Of good cheer, for I have overcome the 
wurld.* **.i*-John xvi. 33. He stayed a day or two at Alertoun in his 
pessingf^ Edinburgh, and Spoke comfortably to his son-in-law and to 
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his daughter; his eldest son Cultness, and Alertoua hia nephew axul 
son-in-law, attended him to town. At Muiryet, about two miles eaate 
from Alertoun (it is 4 rysing ground, and draws a large prospect), there 
Ae turned his horse, and looked around, and said, Westsh^ild, Carue- 
wath church, and Lanrick, my early home and haunts, farewell! Aler^ 
toun, Cultnesa, and Cambusnethan church, my later aboads! farewell, 
ye witnesses of my best spent time and of my devotions! ’Tis long 
since I bid to the vanities of the world adieu.** 

* He died, as is aforsaid, with absolute assurance and resignation. 
The body of the burgars and inhabitants of Edinburgh did him honour 
at his death and buriell, and said he had been the father of the city, and 
a most worthy magistrate. So he had a numerous and honourable 
funeral], and was laid in his own burying-ground, in Greyfreks Church- 
yeard, and in his loving wife, Anna Hope’s grave, and many sincere 
tears W'ere dropped upon his turf at his buriell. He was taken from 
the evils to come, and to his eternall rest and joy:—“ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord!” I know not by what direction, but his 
grave w^as made more than ordinary deep; perhaps some had remem- i 
bered what his grand-unkell, the great Lord Advocate Sir Thomas 
Hope, had ordered, “That he should be so inhumate as not to be ex¬ 
humate.” And it may be said, Sir James was not exhumate till ITIS, 
that his son, Sir James Stewart, Lord Advocate, was laid in thal^rave : 

I stood with Mr. Walter Stewart, his grandson, when they were digging 
up his grave, and when the grave-digger judged it ordinary deepth, Mr. 
Walter desired he should go deeper, and a foot and ane half or two 
foot brouglit up the bones, and scull with fresh gray hairs upon it; 
Mr. Walter remembered his grandfather’s buriell, and said it was his 
remains, and we caused make a hole in the bottom of this grave, and 
decently depositate the skull and bones, and covered all up, that they 
might not be loosly scatered about the grave’s mouth; and this last duty 
I judge due to the relicts of so venerable a sanct.’—pp. 42-45. 

This worthy man, notwithstanding his fines and losses, left a 
fair estate behind him. We do not see that the territories around 
Cohness were extended, although they were by degrees much 
improved, by his successors during the last century ; and, when 
sold a few years ago, they fetched upwards of 200,000/. 

The eldest son of the founder, Sir Thomas Stewart, married 
early, and devoted himself entirely to a country life. His de¬ 
scendant’s description of his buildings and beautifyings may be 
amusing to many of our readers—for many of them, we are sure, 
have been acquainted with the elegant hospitalities of the ColtneSs 
of recent times :— 

‘ He sett himself to planting and inclosing, and so to erabellishe the 

f dace. Hut as the old mansion-house was straitening, and their family 
ikely to incrcss, he thought of adding to the old tou^ (which conslHed- 
only of a vault and two rooms^ one above ike others with a smalt foom 
on top of the turnpike slair, and a garret) a large addition on south aide 
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the Btaircatet’ of i^goodldt^eo* jailer, meet-room or low parlor, .a lu-gc 
hall or dyningrrooeii, with eii^^l' bedrchamber and closet over these* 
and above that, two bed'Chambers with cHosete, %nd yet higher ii^ a 
fourth story, two,finished fbof rooms. And thus he* mane ane' addition 
of a kitcheo, six fyer-xooms with closets ; and the yaOli^iii the old tower 
was turned to a convenient useful! celler, with*a partition lot oi^ter and 
inner repositaries. The oflSce-houses of bake-house, brew-house, gdmer- 
aoom, and men servant's bed-chamber, wete on the north of a paved 
court; and a high front wall toward the east, withr «ne arplmd entry or 
porch, inclosed all. Without this arched gaite .was anatl^ larger court j 
with Btabells on the south syde for the family and strangess* horses, and 
a trained-up thorne witkMi boufis in it. ^Opposite |o the stables north 
from the mansien-house, with anc entery from the small paved inner 
court, was a lame coal-fold, and through it a back pn^ie to a good 
spring drawwwelT, as also leading to the byer, sheep-house, barn, and 
hen-house; alt which made a court, to the north of the other court, and 
separate from it with a stone wall, and on the cast parte of this court 
was a large ^ace for a dunghill. The gardens were to the south of the 
house, much improven and inlarged, and the nursery-garden was a 
small square inclosure to the west of the house. The slope of the 
wrounds to the west made the south garden, next thejiouse, fall into 
thsee #osB tarresses. The tarras fronting the south of the house was a 
square parterre, or flour-garden, and the easter and wester, or the higher 
and lower plots of ground, were for cherry and nut gardens, and walnut 
and chestnut trees were planted upon the head of the upper bank, 
towards the parterre, and the slope bank on the east syde the parterre 
was a strawberry bordw. 

‘These three tarrases had a high stone wall on the south, for ripening 
and improving finer fruits, and to the south of this wall was a good 
orchard and kitchen garden, with broad grass walks, all inclosed with a 
good thorn, hedge; and without this a ditch and dry fence, inclosing 
severall rows of timber trees for shelter j to the west of the house, and 
beyond the square nursery garden, was a large square timber-tree park ; 
birches towards the house, and on the other three sydes rowes of ash 
and plain, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. To the north 
of the bam court, and north from the house, was a grass inclosure of 
four akers, with a fish-pond in the corner for pikes and perches. All 
was inclosed with a strong wall and hedge-rowes of trees: so the wholl 
of this policy might consist of ane oblong square, of seven or eight akers 
of ground, and the house near midle of the square, aud the longer syde 
of the square fronted to the south : the ordinary enterics to the house 
were from east and west, but the main access from the easte. 

‘ It was fimnd still a convenient nursery was wanted for ane interesting 

S Dung family, and a lower addition was made to the east end of the new 
uildings, and to run paralell with the south syde of the high house 
toward the gardens. The low room was for a woman-house, and the 
upper room was nursery, and both nursery and wQmaaa-hoiisc had 
passage to the great house, by proper doors, and a timber trap-stair 
made a communication betwixt the nursery and woman-house. In short, 
c after 
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, after all, waa finished, .l^e fabric wap wholly irre^^ltr as Ih^e ’ohbyiie 
appernnc^ and bofh hou8e« and policy^ were irtore con|,rited for eotitve- 
niency and hbspitalily th*^ for beauty or Regular proportidu; undto 
was ^ bugooUf of ltfieae times, that;' if there' waa lodging, warmen^, 
and j)lenty within .^doors, a regular front or utlifortn roof were litde 
thoi^hVbff. ■ ' 

‘ 'Shefe is* in, Obltness wood, below the hodie, ft wdl bf some virtue, 
dedicate St. Wilfred, and called by tlie corrt^tion'Wincie drell; in 
superstitious tiincs otilations were tyed to the bUsmSS with scarlet threed, 
in memory pfl^t, Winifred. ^ ' 

“ Nescip. qim natsde solum il^leiedine[;i^in],n€t08 
Ducit^nec immemorem quern siait esse sui.’* 


J I have inasted more largely upon a place where Svery tree, thicket, 
, or bush were my familiars, and where I spent the greener and gayer 
years of life, when I sat easy and sweet, voyd of caires and anxiety, 
under these lovely shades, and on the bankcs, and in the clefts of the 
rocks by the murmuring streaUiS; There is a ebarme in one’s early 
haunts.’—pp. 55-58. 

_ « 

This planter and builder was, like his father, a !?ealous Pres* 
byterian, and though he was himself at Edinburgh when the battle 
of Both well Bridge was fought, befell into tribulation, was sharply 
handled by the crown lawyers, and ultimately forced to fly into 
Holland, and his estate forfeited. The genealogist states that 
the only grounds of susjhcion were that a party of the insurgents 
had come to Coltness House the evening before the fight, and car¬ 
ried away ^ two cold rested turkeys,’ with one recruit, the gardener. 
However, the laird continued in exile and in extreme poverty 
until 1696, when he received liberty to return home, with a small 
pension from the crowm, through the good offices of William 
Penn, who had made acquaintance with him at the Hague, and 
used to call him ‘ Gospel Coltness.’ A younger brother, James 
Stewart, rose ea^ly to eminence at the bar; but, being opcfnly 
of the ultra-covenanting party, had found it necessary to escape 
to Holland somewhat earlier. This gentleman, however, appears 
to liave had a rather more elastic conscience; for he made his 
peace much sooner with- the court of James II., and was Under 
Secretary of State at Edinburgh when ‘ Gospel Coltness ’ re¬ 
appeared there. ‘ Here,’ says the historian, ‘ wps the failing hnd 
faux pas, the disjointing of a great and good man; but after the 
Revolution Mr. Stewp.rt acted with so much integrity and wisdom 
and such moderation as a great and useful Lo#d Advocate, that he 
more tbqn doubly atone(l for all, both to his country and to the 
church.’ He was Lord Advocate from 1693^ill near his dstath 
in 1713; and w’as undoubtedly a man of large and vigorous 
talents, and a dexterous and successful manager of jpoUtical par- 

voL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 B , ties 
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ties in moiit difficult times.* It is set down here (p. 368) that 
‘ 1500 letters of invitation were issued for his funeral.’ He 
appears to have, in his advanced life, preserved all the outward 
marhs of the fahiily sanctity— inter alia —shaving for dinner on 
Sunday only ' a bit of cold meat or an egg.’ Both himself and, 
by his interest^ his elder brother were created, baronets, and, 
the 'Gospel’ laird’s line failing in the person of Sir Archibald, 
Oiir genealogist, these honours w ere ultimately united ita the de¬ 
scendants of the lawyer. ^ 

We may ofibrd room for ^ sketch of two of the younger 
branches of that generS^on. Gospel Coltness’s sister Anna 

* was married to John Eobeson, Dean of Gild of Edinburgh and brewer: 
she lived in great felicity, and had many children, but after her death 
their family was rouened by that remarkable fj^^er and burning in the 
Parliament Gloss, anno I'JOO. There all Baillie Thomas Robeson’s 
welth had been laid out in sumptuous houses, and from these buildings 
he is designed, in his vain-glorious monument yet standing in Grey- 
freirs church, urhis Edinee ornatoTf si non conditor ; yet iu one night 
and a day all was consumed, and his family rouened, and this John 
Robeson, among his other children, brought to poverty. This burning 
was by the populace called a remarkable judgment, because Baillie 
Robeson, in his office as youngest magistrate, it fell to his share to 
attend the execution of the sentence of the Restoration Parliament, in 
iMominiously burning the nationall Covenants, at the publick cross of 
Edinburgh, by the hand of the common executioner; and it was re¬ 
marked that this man’s high sumptuous tenements were burnt, and none 
else, .and the fyer sloped at the place of execution. Men are ready 
from events to read judgements as they affect, and find out judgements 
for their neighbours’ faults, but never remark judicial strokes for their 
own or their friends’ sins and transgressions, yet some judicious folks 
thought there was something singular in this stroke upon his family; 
and upon this his son Hendr)', who was ane advocate, and lost his patri- 
inoney of 3000 lib., studied divinity, and was minister of the gospel at 
Oldhamstocks, in East Lothian. To conclude the digression, this was 
perhaps the greatest conflagration conld liavc happened in any city, by 
the vast hight of houses, for the highest pinicle was called Babyloii, 
being backward fiften storeys high from the foundation, and all was ane 
immense heap of combustable matter upon a small foundation, and 
made a prodigious blaze. The Dean of Guild by his losses was muclx 
impoverished, and^ywas made one of the captains of the city guard ’— 
4^p. 48, 49. 

The buildings which replaced Baillie Robison’s were as lofty 
as his ; and they also perished in a mass by a similar conflagra¬ 
tion in 1824. ancient English traveller, quoted in the Cm- 

—iig -- -- „ --—--...-- 

* We find him characterized by a high living autliority as ‘the first Lawyer and 
Statesman m Scotland.’—Riddell's Peerage and Consistorial Law, vol. i. n. 272. 
(Edinburgh, 1842.) 
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sura Literaria, says ' the houses of the Scotch are like irato them¬ 
selves, high and dirty.’ 

A youngs son of the old Provost was a prosperous wime* 
merchant. 

‘ Harry was a full-bodied, genteel man,—of complexion black, of ane 
opeg, countenitnce, his eyes full and lively, of ane easy benign gayety in 
his address, which showed he was formed for active life. He sett'out 
early in business, and settled soon in a marriage state, and had two 
sons by a daughter of Bennet of Grubet. He used in railery to call 
her his popinjay: trifling incidents sometimes show the humor of the 
man. The occasion was this:—Mit» Bennit had deceived the world 
in her complexion, and, by shades of borrowed hair and black lead 
combs, concealed her red locks. Some weeks after marris^e, the hus¬ 
band catched her at her toillet, and with surprise said, “ Efi&e, good 
heavens, are you so?” " Ho, Harry! have you never seen the hook 
till now ? you’re as dead as a fish.” He had with his companions so 
often declared against red hair, they would have put the sneer upon 
him, but he joked them off, saying he had got a papingo green. She 
proved a good, prudent, affectionate wife, and he was contented and 
happy in a married life. 

* I see in his father Sir James his Uiery, “ Harry has too much 
turmoyll, almost inconsistant with minding the better parte.” This the 
old man bewaled in his fervent ])rayerB and agonizings for his son’s 
happyness. When he was on his death-bed, his father had this note,— 

Alas, poor man I his ravings in this fever were much upon his mer¬ 
chandise, but God gave a calm forty-eight houres before death, and ane 
answer of prayer; he had deep serious conviction, and died in a hea¬ 
venly frame: I am persuaded of his eternal happiness in our Lord.” ’— 
pp. 50, 51, 

Nor must we omit the brief record of the humblest of the 
Lord Provost’s progeny—Walter Stewart, 

* bred to merchandise in the Holland trade, in which he made no gains. 
He lived poor and retired, had a retentive minde, and spent most of 
his time in a devote way, and in the amusements of fishing or angling; 
he died anno 1735, aged seventy-two, and was never married. He 
wrote the German character superior to anything done by printer’s 
types; he had most of the Psalms upon memory; I have heard him 
repeat the 119 Psalm distinctly, and backward from last to first verse 
ill meatter.’—pp. 47, 48. 

In an appendix we have some letters from these sous of the 
founder to their worthy father. Down to the close of the old 
man’s life, more than twenty years after he held any civic dignity, 
his children uniformly address him as ♦ My ,^rd.’ We ave 
not aware that the Lord Mayors of London ever aspired t<y such 
prolongation of their title ; and we fancy the Sd^ch proverb 
‘ once a Provost, always a Provost,’ is now obsolete. ■ ^ 
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The heir of the X^rd Advocate, Sir James Stewart, was also 
bred to the bar, rose to be Solicitor-General, and had a large 
family, who formed some aristocratical alliances: but we have 
not room for further details of the genealogist's story. The Colt- 
ness .of the next generation had an eventful life, and left a dis¬ 
tinguished name. He did not take arms in 1745, but had com- 
mitt^ himself by attending Charles Edward’s court at Holy- 
rood ; and, with his wife. Lady Frances (a daughter of the 
Earl of Wemyss,.and sister of the attainted Lord Elcho), was 
obliged, in consequence, to expatriate himself immediately after 
the catastrophe of Culloden. During his long exile, Sir James 
Stewart resided chiefly in France, and became thoroughly skilled 
in the literature and in all the interior polity of that country. 
He is considered as one of the chief founders of the modern 
science of political economy; and the reputation of his earlier 
tracts on that subject, symptoms of sincere regret for his rashness 
in 1745, and the general appreciation of his and his lady’s amiable 
qualities in private life, ultimately procured for him a free par¬ 
don from King George III.* Sir James returned from exile in 
1703, and resided constantly, thenceforth, at Coltness, where he 
cultivated his favourite science and his jraternal acres, with equal 
zeal and skill, until his death, in 1780. His son, who was born 
in 1744, and had of course been entirely educated on the Conti¬ 
nent, entered the British army in 1761, as a cornet of dragoons, and 
died in 1839, at the age of ninety-five, colonel of the Scots Greys, 
and the senior general officer in the service. He had been often 
employed, with considerable distinction; represented Lanark¬ 
shire in several parliaments; enjoyed much of the personal favour 
of George IV. and the Duke of York; and will be remembered 
in the service as the chief author of the modern system of our 
cavalry tactics. The General had spent the later years of his 
long life at his native place. He inherited his father’s zeal for 
agricultural improvements, but indulged that taste too largely. 
B^ween the constant hospitality of a great country-house and t]^ 
usual results of gentleman-farming on a wide scale. Sir James 
contrived to dissipate the whole of the goodly inheritance that 
had devolved on him. He died, a landless man, at Cheltenham; 
but we have heari^hat he was unconscious of what had occurred 
^ to his worldly lortunes, and might be seen now and then 
marjUng trees in the Long Walk of the old Spa, as if he were 
staii ^t Coltness!— 

■ III Lonl WlbaTncliffe’s late edition of Lady Mary Wortley’s Letters, we hare 
eonae correimotuleuoe Between her and her frieifds Sir James and Lady Frances Stewart. 

■ But those letters are printed with many tantalizing lacuuee; and we fear, from the 
silence id* Mr. Denniestoun on fhe subject, that the originals have perished in the genera 1 
dispersion of things at Coltness a few years ago. 

‘ Neque 
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* Neque harum quas colia arbortim 
Te pree^^er invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.’ 

This most amiable gentleman, luckily, left no family. His two 
baronetcies passed to a distant branch, already, for several gene¬ 
rations, in possession of the same rank—the Stuarts of Allan- 
bank, in Berwickshire.* 

But we must now turn to a section of the volume which will be 
more generally interesting than any of its genealogical materials— 
the Journal of a Tour into England and^, Flanders, penned by a 
lady of the Coltncss family in 1756. The authoress was the wife 
of Mr. Calderwood, of Polton, a gentleman of moderate estate in 
Mid Lothian ] and her husband and she undertook this expedition 
in order to visit her brpther, the political economist, who had by 
this time been exiled for ten years, and was taking the waters 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Mrs. Calderwood was about forty when this occurred. She 
had been very handsome—as indeed almost all the Stewarts of 
Coltness were—and married at nineteen. Her mother was a 
daughterf of the celebrated Lord President Dalrymple, created 
Viscount Stair ; so she had good claims to talent on both sides 
of the house, and most certainly no one who reads the journal 
will dispute the liveliness and quickness of her parts. That 
a remarkably clever woman, bred up in a distinguished crown- 
lawyer’s family, and always accustomed to the first society of 
Scotland, should have been, in 1756, at forty years of age, so 
thoroughly penetrated with the prejudices of her province—so 
calmly and completely satisfied with the vast superiority of Scot¬ 
land and the Scotch over England and the EInglish—the easy 
promptitude of her self-complacent conclusions from every com- 
])arison—and the evidence she unconsciously produces at every 
turn of the absurdity of these conclusions :—it is in this perpetual 
iutertissue of shrewdness, sarcasm, ignorance, and obstinate blind¬ 
ness, that the charm of this performance consists. We should be 
sorry indeed to mar its original beauty by commentaries. It will 


* We believe Sir J. Stuart of Allaubaiik (well known as iu the first rank of ama¬ 
teur aitiste) now represents also tlie original stock of Alluutoun: which family was 
•probablif an offshoot from that of Castleinilk. 

f Another of the president's daugliters was Bnde of iMmmtrmoor. Mrs, Cal- 
derwood’s own sister, Agnes Stewart, was married in 1739 to Henry David, tenth 
Earl of Buchan, and was mother of Lord Erskine and his brother Henry. There is a 
well-known story of the late Duchess of Gordon saying to the late Earl of Buchan 
when he bad been enlarging on the abilities of his family-—* Yes, my Lord, 1 have 
always heard that the wit came by the mothei’s side and wm sdNied on tlie younger 
branches.' 

Mrs. Calderwood was grandmother to Admiral Sir Philip Durliam Calderwood, 
G.C.B.—who is, we believe, now the only survivor of the crew of the Royal (ileorge. 

• vindicate 
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vindicate itself abundantly, even in a few disjointed fragments, 
for which alone we have room—and, we think, vindicate also Dr. 
Smollett from many of the charges of violent caricature that have 
always been allegea against some of the most happy of,his Scotch 
portraitures. The serene scorn of Lesmahago himself does not go 
beyond several of the following specimens of confidential chit-chat. 

Mrs. Calderwood appears to have been an excellent wife and 
mother—her husband, a weak good-natured man, of some acjcoin- 
plishment, left all his worldly concerns to her management ; and 
though he had been on the Continent before, and she never out 
of S^tljmd, she is evidently commander-in-chief throughout the 
progress. 

We do not trace the piety and devout temper of the Gospel 
Coltnesses in any part of her journal ; but it will be seen that, 
although her brother Sir James had esti^y cast aside the here¬ 
ditary attachment to the Presbyterian disci|)line, sh^ retained 
enough of the old leaven to have an almost equal contempt for 
episcopalianism as for popery. It is evident that she had never 
till she reached Durham passed the threshold of any place of 
worship in which Christian people kneel when they pray, and 
think it more decent to stand than to sit when they sing psalms. 

The couple travel from Edinburgh to London in their own 
postchaise, attended by John Rattray, a steady sernngman, on 
horseback, with pistols in his holsters, and a good broadsword at 
his belt. There was also a case of pistols in the carriage, of 
which, we fancy, the lady (notwithstanding the mild and elegant 
physiognomy represented in her picture at Polton) would have 
been more likely to make fit use, had there been any occasion 
for it, than the worthy laird with the pocket Horace. The train 
is not encumbered,, apparently, by anything in the nature of an 
Abigail; at least, none is mentioned, and the lady has more talk 
with the inn-chambermaids, and so forth, than would probably 
have occurred if she had had a female follower of her own. 
They start on the 3rd of June, and, travelling each day twelve or 
fourteen hours, reach town on the evening of the 10th—good 
speed in 1756. 

‘ June 6th. -—We dined at Durhame; and I went to see the cathedrall: 
it is a prodigious bdlky'building. It was on Sunday, betwixt sermons, 
'and in the piazzas fcloisters] there were several boys playing at ball, 
I asked the girl that attended me, if it was the custome for the boys to 
play at ball on Sunday ? she said, “ They play on other days as well as 
on Sundays.” She called her mother to show me the church; and I sup¬ 
pose, by my questioits, the woman took me for a heathen, as I found she 
dJd not kn&w of any other mode of worship hut her own : so, that she 
might not think the bishop’s ch^k defiled by my sitting doun in it, I 
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told her I was a Christian, though the way of worship in my country 
diflGered from hers. In particular, she stared when I asked what the 
things were that they kneeled upon, as they appeared to me. to be so many 
Cheshire cheeses. I asked the rents of the lands about Diirham, and 
was told by the landlord they were so dear he had no farm, for they let 
at thirty or forty shillings per aiker near that toun ; that a cow was 
from four to six pounds sterling, and they gave, the best, about eight 
Scots pints per day. That night we lay at Northallertoun. 

‘ Next dfljy, the 7th, we dined none, but baited at different places ; 
and betwixt Doncaster and Bautry a man rode about in an odd way, 
w’hom we suspected for a highwayman. Upon his coming near, John 
Rattry pretended to make a quarle with the post-boy, and let him kndw, 
so loud as to be heard by the otlier, that he keept good powder and ball 
to keep such folks as him in order ; upon which the felow scampered 
off cross the common. Upon our coming to Bautry, we wefe told that 
a gentelman was robed |here some days before, by a man whose de¬ 
scription lyjswered to the one we saw. I found in generall, before I 
came here, that all the grounds lett very low, and that, about all the 
towns, the aikers were about twenty-five shillings, and the farms not 
above fifteen. The Brst intelligent jicrson I met with was Rachel, the 
chamber-jmaid. Rachel could answ'er almost every question I asked ; 
and I suppose, by that time, I had learned to conform my enquirys to 
the knowledge of the people, being, belore this, always answered with 
“ 1 don’t know,” to the simplest question I could ask; and often stared 
at, as much as to say, “ I wonder how such things comes in any 
body’s head the post-boys, who drive the same road for years, hardly 
know a gentleman’s house, or the name of any place less than a vilage, 
Racliel could tell who lived near her, what farm her master keeps, and 
what rent he payd, and what it produced : gave me a receipt for salting 
butter, which was, to wash it well from the milk with salt and water, 
and a little salt, then take it piece hy piece, like the bigness of half a 
pound, and put it in a can, spreading every piece above another with a 
sprinkling of' salt betwixt each.’—pp. 105, 106. j, 

‘ June Sth. —From Bautry we went seventy-five miles, and lay at 
Stilton : there was a fine large inn, and every thing in great order, but 
the linen was as perfect rags as ever X saw, plain linen with fifty holes 
in each towell. The landlady gave me the receipt for making Stilton 
cheese (which is famous), as follows,’ &c.—p., 107. 

^ June 9th. —From Stilton wc dined at Hatfeild, where there was a 
great many coaches in the court-yard with company leaving London, and 
every family had a coach full of abigalls, who held a most prodigious 
chatering and scolding at not having proper attendance given them. 
From Hatfeild wc came to Barnet, the last stage from Lo^op, where 
we stopped ; and, whilst we changed horses, I asked some questions at 
the maid who stood at the door, which she answered, and went in, for we 
did not come out of the chaise. In a little, out comes a squinting smiBit* 
like black girl, and spoke to me, as I thought, in Jrish, u^q whiejh I 
said, “ Are you a Highlander? ” ” No,” said she; I ara are 

not you Welch ?” “ No,” said I; “ but I am Scots, and the Sce^aand 

• Welch 
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Welch are near relations,'much better born than theBtiglish.” 
** Oh ! ’* said she," the maid said you was Welch, and sent me see you.** 
She took ifte 'by the hand, and looked so kindly that I suppose sh^ 
thought me her relation, because I was not English; which makes me 
think the English are a people one may pei;;haps esteem or admire, but 
they do not draw the affection of strangers, neitlier in their own country 
ne» out of *it.- From Barnet we were to come to Kensingtoun green, 
which led us a great way round, a very lonly and wild road, and nothing 
like the repair one would expect so near a great town. We arrived at 
Lady Trelaw'ny’s at six o'clock, to the great astonishment of the family, 
who looked as little for me as for the day of judgment. 

M Before I, say any thing of the great city, you will ask me wliat I 
think England in generall. In the first place, it is easy to be seen 
who has long been in peaceable possession, and who not •, for, till you 
come to Newark-upon-Trent, the furihesi ever the Scots vjent into Eng¬ 
land, the improvements are not of old standiog, nor the grounds don’t 
seem to be of great value : they use them mostly for brcedii)i^ of cattell 

and sheep.The villages to north of Trent are but indifferent, 

and the churches very thin sown; and, indeed, for a long time, one 
would think the country of no religion at all, being hardly either 
Christian church or heathen temple to be seen. The fields on both hands 
were mostly grass; and the greatest variety and plenty of fine cattell, all 
of various coulours. I admired the cattell much more than the people, 
for they seem to have the least of what we call smartness of any folks I 
ever saw, and totally void of all sort of curiosity, which perhaps some 
may think a good quality. In our first day’s journey in England, I 
asked the post-boy to whom the lands on each hand belonged? he said, 
“To Sir Carneby.” * I knew who he meant, and, to try him, asked, 
“ What Sir Carneby, or what other name he had? ” but he answered, 
“Just Sir Carneby, who lived yonder;” and that he had never inquired 
the sirname of the man in whose ground’ he was born. As for the in¬ 
closing in England, it is of all the different methods, both good and bad, 
that can be imagine4j and that such insufficient inclosures as some are 
keep in the cattell (which is so hard with us in Scotland) is intirely 
owing to the levelness of thei grounds, so that an English cow does not 
see another spot than -where she feeds, and has as little intelligence as 
the people ,* whereas, with us, there are few places which docs noi hang 
on the side of a hill, by which means the cattell sees what is above or 
below them, and so endeavours to get at it. I was convinced of this by • 
some oxen a butcher was driving to market, very large and fat; they 
walked along betwixt the hedges very well, but no sooner were they 
come to a place where there was only an old ditch and no hedge on the 
spne hand, but they scrambled over it very cleverly into a feild of rye,.. 

I co^ld have little conversation with tlie people I saw, for, though they 
co^id have understood me, I did not them, and never heard a more bar- 
hirous language, and unlike English as any other lingo. I suppose it 
is the custome in a publick house for strangers to roar and bully, for I 
ffmnd when I spoke softly they bad all the appearance of being deaf. 

^ * Of coune, Sir Carnaby Haggrrston. 
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I think the cathedrall of Durhaix^ is the nwst ridiculous piece of ex* 
pence I ev^er saw—to keep,>up such a pagentry of idle fellows in § country 
place, where there is nobody either to see or join with them^ for there 
was not place for above fifty folks besides the performers 1' 

‘ After we past Durham the country was more doss and levell. We 
sometimes had an extensive^^rospect, but not the least variety, so that 
one would say there was too much of it; no opening of a scene, no 
watter, no distinction betwixt a gentleman’s seat and his tenant’s houses 
but that he was a little more smothered vp ivith trees, so that I am 
perswaded, if Scotland was as much inclosed, it would be much prettier 
to look at. 1 do not think any thing could be more beautifull tWi t^ie 
straths of some of our large rivers, inclosed on every side, where tl^ 
grounds hang so that each iiiclosure might be seen above anothelf and, 
after they had advanced so high and steep, then the green hill appear¬ 
ing above, covered with sheep, and the waterfalls conmig doun 
now and then betwixt th|t hills. They have nothing of the landscape 
prospect, bjjt a rich extensive woody prospect, and nothing appearing 
above another but a Gothic spire in severall touns, and that for many 
miles from each other. We used to laugh at the folks in thC High¬ 
lands for counting their neighbours ten and twelve miles off; but in 
England they think no more of thirty miles than we do of five. Their 
roads are good indeed, and their horses and machines light; and the 
miles about London are, I am very sure, not above 1000 yards, whereas 
they should be 1750: besides, the levelness of the country makes tra¬ 
velling much quicker. They arc very careful! iu driving their horses, 
for, on the smallest ashent, they go quite slow, and will tell you they 
are going up hill. I could not learn what weight their great waggons car¬ 
ried, none of them knowing any thing about it; but, by the number of 
horses they yoke, it must be a great deal, otherwise they carry at too 
great an expence : they yoke seven and eight horses. Some have four 
wheels, and others two; these last must be very exactly ballanced, not 
to overburthen the horse, who has the weight on his back, and this sort 
of carriage is only practicable wliere there is no douuhill road ; for, if 
this carriage was put off its ballance in comeing dioun, it would crush 
the horses, or, if going up, it would lift.them up in the air. It is sur¬ 
prizing how much nonsense I have heard spoken by folks who would 
introduce English customs into Scotland, without considering the differ¬ 
ence of the two countrys; I must own I saw very little new to me, but 
what I could plainly see was calculated for the particular situation of 
the country, and could never answer for general! use. It has always 
been my opinion that the fault-finders arc the folks who want judge¬ 
ment, and not the people whose practice they quarell, for time and ex¬ 
perience has taught every part of every country to follow the metiiod 
most agreeable to their soil and situation— though perhaps meckanicks 
may not have arrived to the utmost perfection amongst thorn ; neither 
has that generall henojitt of made roads reached them yet, ichich in all 
probability will have many various effects we cannot for see. I do not 
think the grounds in England are in generall so nch as they have the 
appearance of.* —pp. 107-111. 
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It is impossible that anything should surpass the rapidity of 
the lady’s decisions as to England in general from a chaise-window 
view of the Great North Road ; but we may content oursel^^s 
with having marlted a few of her most charming wa?in italics. 

Her remarks on the population of England in the next passage, 
however hastily uttered, show a keen and quick eye, and it is in¬ 
teresting to compare them with the vast increase among us since 
1756; but the most curious point is this good lady’s cold con¬ 
temptuous manner of describing what must have been to her a 
most complete novelty—the clean and decent interior of a labour¬ 
ing man’s cottage. We heartily wish our agricultural p^sants in 
the diitricts she alludes to could now earn wages equivalent to a 
shilling a day in 1756, and that many a poor man’s wife could 
afford in^l842 to lead a life of what she calls ^ doing nothing’— 
that is to say, merely taking care of her 4iome and her children, 
tand probably making as well as mending every articl0i»of raiment 
used either by her children, herself, or her husband. 


‘ The people in London, who see such crouds every day, were sur¬ 
prised at me when 1 said, I did not think England sufficiently people^, 
nor so populous by far, in proportion to its extent and produce, as the . 
best cultivated countys in Scotland; and I must beleive this till I see 
one fact that can contradict it, which I have not seen yet, but many pre- 
suBoa>tion8 for what I assert. In the first place, look the road on 
ec^ahand, and you see very few houses; touns there are, but at the 
distance of eight or ten miles. Then, wlio is it that lives in them ? 
There arc no manufactories carried on in them; they live by the tra¬ 
vellers, and by the country about, that is, there are tradesmen of all 
kinds, perhaps two or three of each, smiths, wrighfs, shoemakers, &c.; 
and here is a squire of a small estate in the county near by, and here arc 
Mrs. chis or that, old maids, and so many widow ladys, with a parsonage 
house, a Jlourishinij house. All the houses built of brick, and very 
slight, and even some of timber, and two stories high, make them have 
a greater appearance than there is reality for; for 1 shall suppose you 
took out the squire and set him in his country house, and the old maids 
and widow ladies and place them with their relations, if they have any, 
in the country or in a greater toun, and take a stone house with a thatch 
roof of one story high, instead of a brick one of two, and there are few 


country villages in Scotland where I will not muster out as many in¬ 
habitants as are in any of these post touns. Then I observed there 
were very'few folks to be met with on the road, and many times we 
would post an hour, whiuh is seven miles, and not see as many houses 
and people put together on the road. Then, on Sunday, we travelled 
from eight o’clock, till w'C came to Newcastle, where the church was just 
going in, so that l may say we/travelled fifteen miles to Newcastle, .and 
JS^the few people we met going to church upon the road surprised 
me much. The salbne as we went all day long; it had no appearance 
of the BwarnDi,s of people we always see in Scotland going about on Sun¬ 


day, 
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day, even far from any considerable toun. Then the. high price of 
labour is an evidence of the scarcity of people. I went into what we 
call a cottage, and there was a young woman with her child, sitting j it 
was very clean, and laid with coarse flags on the floor, but built of 
timber stoops, and what we call cat and clay walls. She took me into • 
what she called her parlour, fllr the magnificent names they give makes 
one beleive things very fine till they see them ; this parlour was just like 
to the other. I asked what her husband was ? She said, a labouring 
man, and got his skilling per day ; that she did nothing but took carq 
of her children^ and tww and then wrought a little piam wo7'k. So I 
found that, except it is in the manufacturing countys, the women do no¬ 
thing; an^ if there were as many men in the country as one mighfe, 
suppose ^ere would, a man could be got for less wages than a sliilling 
per day. Then the high wages at London shows the country cannot 
provide it with servants. It drains the country, and none retufn again 
who ever goes there as .chairmen, porters, hackney coachmen, or 
footmen; if they come to old age, seldom spend it in the country, but 
oftene:^^in ail almshouse, and often leave no posterity. Then the export 
they make of their victuall [grain] is a presumption they have not 
inhabitants to consume it in the country, for, by the common calculation, 
there are seven millions and one half in England, and the ground in the 
kingdom is*twenty-eight millions of aikers, which is four aikers to each 
person. Take into this the immense quantity of horses which are keept 
for no real use all over the kingdom, and it will be found, I think, that 
England could maintain many more people than are in it. Beside8g|et 
every nation jiick out its own native subjects who are but in the list 
generation, the Irish, the Scots, the French, &c., and I am afraid the 
native English would appear much fewer than they imagine. On the 
other hand, Scotland must appear to be more populous for its extent and 
produce; first, by its bearing as many evacuations in proportion, both to 
the plantations, to the fleet and army, besides the numbers who go to 
England ; and, indeed, breeding inhabitants to every country under 
the suu; and if, instead of following the wrong policy of supplying their 
deficiency of grain by importing it, they would cultivate their waste lands, 
it would do more than maintain all its inhabitants in plenty.’—p. 113. 

‘ I do not tiiink the soil near Loudon is naturaly rich, and neither 
the corns nor grass are extraordinary. 1 thought their crops of hay all 
very light, and but of an indifferent quality; they call it meadow hay, 
but we would call it tending pretty near to bogg hay. I think the most 
surprising thing is, how they are supplyed with such an immense 
number of Jitie horses, and how they are all maintained on hard meat 
all the year round. 

‘ As for London, every body has either heard of or seen it. The 
first sight of it did not strike me with any thing grand or magnificent. 
It is not situated so as to show to advantage, and, indeed, I think the tile 
roofs have still a paltry look, and so has the brick houses ; for a village 
it does well enough, as the character of a village is clean and neat; but 
there is something more substantial! and durable in flur ideaf of a great 
city than what brick and tile can answer. 

a ‘ Many 
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‘ Many authors and correspondents take up much time and pains to 
little purpose in descriptions. I never could understand any hody^s 
descriptions^ and J suppose no body will understand mine ; neither I 
intend to say any things which have ever been thought worthy to be put 
in print, so will only say London is a very large and extensive city. But 
I had time to see very little of it; and every street is so like another, 
that, seeing part, you may easily suppose the whole. There are several! 
openings and squares which are very pretty; but the noise in most of 
the houses in the rooms to the street is intolerable. You will think it 
very odd, that I was a fortnight in London, and saw none of the royall 
family ; but I got no cloaths made till the day before 1 left it, though 
I gave them to the making the day after I came. I cannotmy cu¬ 
riosity was great: I found, as I approached the Court and the’^randees, 
they sunk so miserably in my oppinion, and came so far short of the ideas 
I had conceived, that I was loath to lose the grand ideas I had of kings, 
princes, ministers of s^t^te, senators, &c., which I suppose 1 had gathered 
from romance in my youth. We used to laugh at the English for being 
so soon afraid when there was any danger in state affairs, but uqw I do 
excuse them. For we at a distance think the wisdom of our governours 
will prevent all these things; but those who know and see our ministers 
every day see there is no wisdom in them, and that they are a parcell 
of old, ignorant, senseles bodies, who mind’"laothing but eating and 
drinking, and rolling about in Hyde Park, and know no more of the 
country, or the situation of it, nor of the numbers, strength, and cir- 
cariastanccB of it, than they never had been in it; or how should they, 
Wlili London, and twenty miles round it, is the extent ever they saw of 
it ? Lord Anson, he sailed round the world, thcrefoie lie must rule all 
navall affairs; which is just like a schoolmaster imagining himself qua¬ 
lified for the greatest post in the law, because he understands the lan¬ 
guage in. which the law is wrote. The King, every body says, and I do 
believe it, knows more of the world, and takes more concern, than any 
of them.’—pp. 114, 115. 

We need scarcely remind the reader that all this was written 
when the Duke of Newcastle was on bis last legs, and the 
national ferment about Admiral Byng at its height. 

There was some family connexion between the Calderwoods 
and Mr. George Stone Scott, sub-preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George III.:— 


* I had frequent opportunitys of seeing George Scott, and asked him 
many questions about the Prince of Wales. He says he is a lad of very 
good principles, good natured, and extreamly honest, has no heroick 
strain, but loves peace, and has no turn for extravagance; modest, and 
haaoio tendency to vice, and has as yet very virtuous principles; has the 
test temptation to gallant with the ladies, who lay themselves out 
the most sharaefull manner to draw him in, but to no purpose. He 
.^^ays, if he were ^ot what he is, they would not mind him. Prince 
i'Edward is of a more amorous complexion, but no court is payed to him, 
bd^use he has so little chance to be king. 

‘ Nobody 
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‘ Nobody thinks of going further to air than Hyde Park, which i« 
very pretty. But nothing but the greatest stupidity can suffer tlic 
same mile or two of ground every day in their lives, when, at the same 
time, it is no exercise nor air, for it is a gravell road, quite smothered 
with trees. The trees indeed are very pretty, being fine timber, and 
fine carpet-grass, with cows and deer going in it; but it is a small part 
of the park in which coaches are allowed to go. There are always a 
great number of coaches, and all other machines, except hacks, some of 
them very neat and light; but the beauty of them is the horses of all 
different kinds. The Duke of Marlborough had a sett of peyets, tery 
prettily m^yked. 

* Any fipthe English folks I got acquainted with I liked very well. 
They seem to be good-natured and humane ; but still there is a sort of 
ignorance about them with regard to the rest, of the world, and that their 
conversation runs in a very narrow channell.' They speak wilh a great 
relish of their publick places, and say, with a sort ofJluiler, that they 
shall to VautkaU and Ranelagh, hut do not seem to enjoy it when there., 
[How true !] ‘ As for Vauxhall and Ranelagh I wrote you my oppinion of 
them before. The first I think but a vulgar sort of entertainment, and 
could not think myself in genteel company, whiles I heard a man calling, 
“ Take care of your watches and pockets.” I saw the Countess of Coventry 
at Ranelagh. I think she is a pert, stinking-like busy, going about with 
her face up to the sky, that she might see from under her hat, which she 
had pulled quite over her nose that nobody might sec her face. She wm 
in dishabile and very shabby drest, but was painted over her very jaSpi 
bones. I saw only three English peers, and I think you could not mak 

a tolerable one out of them.1 saw very few, either men or women, 

tolerably handsome.The ladys pass and repass each other with very 

little appearance of being acquainted, and no company separates or goes 
from those they come in with, or joins another, and indeed they all seem 
to think there is no great entertainment ; but, however, they are there, 
and that is enough. The duke [of Cumberland] uses to frequent Raue- 
lagh, but was not there that night I w'ent. There were severall Hano¬ 
verian officers, very rugged-like carles, stifl'-backed and withered, with 
gray hairs tyed behind, and the forelock cut short by the ear, and there 
was a hussar attending them, a thick, fi|t fellow, drest in furrs, and 
Bess’s great French muff upon his head, not the red feather one. 

‘ I went one morning to the Park, in hopes to see the duke review a 
troop of the horse guards, but he was not there; but the guards were 
very pretty. Sail Blackwood and Miss Buller were with me; they 
were afraid to push near for the croud, but I was resolved to get forward, 
so pushed in. Tliey were very surly ; and one of them asked me where 
I would be; would I have my toes trode off? “Is your toes tro<le off?** 
said I. “ No,” said he. “ Then give me your place, and 1*11 take care 
of ray toes.” “But they are going to fire,” said he. “Then it’s time 
for you to march off,” said I; “ for I can stand fire. I ^sh your troops 
may do as well.*’ On which he sneaked off, and gas'e me bis place. 
Some of them were very civill; but what was of a ])eice with n^any other 
things, these horse guards are closs in London, seen every da^ by every- 
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body, are reviewed almost every morning in the Park, where I su|t^se 
the same folks sometimes come to see them, yet none of all near 
I stood could tell me the name of one officer: that, I insist it|^, is 
|ieculiar to the English. * ,P- 

* I paid some visits, and went to see Greenwich Hospital!, ivhich 

is a ridiculous fine tiling. The yiew is very pretty, which you see 
just as well in a rary-show glass. No wonder the English are, 
transported with a ptauie they can see about them in. Kensingtoun 
palace looks lietter within than i^ithout, and there is some very fine 
marbles, pictures, and mirrors in it. But I could not see the private 
apartment of the old goodman, which they say is a gre^youriosity. 
There are a small bed with silk curtains, two sattin and no 

blanket, a hair matress; a plain wicker basket stands on a ^le, with 
a silk night-gown and night'Cap in it; a candle with an extinguisher; 
some billets of wood gu each sitie of the fire. He goes to bed alone, 
rises, lights his fire and mends it himself, and nobody knows when he 
rises, which is very early, and is up several! hours before he calls any 
body. He dines in a small room adjoining, in which there is nothing 
but very common things. He sometimes, they say, sups with his 
daughters and their company, and is verry niery, and sings French 
songs, but at present he is in very low spiritsjii^ Now', this appearance 
of the King’s manner of living would not diminish my idea of a king. 
It rather looks as if he applyed to business, and knew these hours were 
thfi only ones he could give up to it without having the appearance of 
a recluse, and that he submitted to the pagantry rather than make it 
his only bussiness.* 

Mrs. Calderwood on the English Cuisine is particularly meri¬ 
torious. We have room only for one paragrajih of this rich 
section. 

* A-s for their victualls they make such a w'ork about, 1 cannot enter 
into the taste of them, or rather, I think they have no taste to enter 
into. The meat is juicy enough, but has so little taste, that, if you 
shut your eyes, you will not know by either taste or smell what you are 
eating. The lamb and veall look as if it had been blanched'in water. 
The smell of dinner will never intimate, that it is on the table. No such 
effluvia asbeef and cabbadge was ever found at London.' [Alas ! alas!] 

‘ The fish, I think, have the same fault. As for the salmond, I did not 
meddlo'with it, for it cut like cheese. Their turbet is very small by 
ours, but I do not think it preferable. Their soil is much smaller, 
and no^o much meat on them ; they are like the least ever you saw ; 
were not that they are long at«i narrow, I should think them common 
flounders. Their lobsters come from Norway or Scotland.*—pp. 116- 
120 . * 

The party, after making a visit or two in Kent, proceed to 
|i[arwich, and there embark for Holland. 

i' ‘ Saturday, 26 th June. —We set out early for fear of being too late 
■^prtbe paquet, and breakfasted at Colchester. We were attended at 
breakfast by a drawer, whom I questioned according to custom about 
' « the 
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tlie town and the country, and from whom I received much more satis¬ 
faction than common, upon whicli I was going to declare him the 
smartest Englishman I had seen, vvheij, unfortunately for England,’ he 
turned out to be a Frenchman transplanted young.’—p. 124. 

We had no intention to trespass on Mrs. Calderwood’s conti¬ 
nental chapters. Here, however, is one. sentence from her de¬ 
scription of Rotterdam:— 

‘ The Dutch maid-servants do nothing on earth but yraslt the house 
and the streets, and the veshells of the house and kitchen; nqne of 
them wj^r thbir linnen at home, they are all washed in publick fields 
and broi^pt in wet, so that, when the maids have not them to dry 
and dress, they have nothing to do but slestcr and wash. They have 
plenty of water, and every house has a pump, and they will have a pump 
of water in every story. This is one inducement to wash, but the ori¬ 
ginal! of it is the necessity, as the streets would in a few days gatlier a 
fog betwixt the bricks, and that in a short time would certainly bree<l a 
vermine.’—p. 135. * 

Her description of a l^utch house brings out some curious 
revelations concerning the interior linishing, &c., of the time in 
Scotland. It would ippcar, for instance, that Mrs. Calderwood 
viewed a door-bell as quite a novelty ; but indeed, according' to 
Chambers, it was not much before 175G that the knocker sup¬ 
planted the aboriginal rasp and^»m in Auld Reekie. 

‘ The bricks of which the houses are built are vastly hard: Mr. 
Crawfurd had forgot to bore a hole for a bell (which, in every 
house, is put so as the handle is at the side of the outer door, that, 
instead of knocking, you ring), and in peircing that hole tlirough the 
brick, it was as hard to do as if it had been marble.’—p. 140. 

We conclude witli a paragraph which, more than any other in 
this book, must have delighted the members of ^ the Maitland 
Club of Glasgow — 

‘ Most of the reproaches our country meets with can only be the 
effects of want of enquiry or reflection.^ I once thought that Scotland 
might carry on a greater trade than it does, from its advantageous situa¬ 
tion for the sea; but if they should import, w'ho is to take it off their 
hands ? there is no country behind them to supply, who has not the 
advantage of the seaqiGrts, which is the case of Holland, who has all 
Germany to supply ; neither have they a great demand at home, like 
England, which is a great country, and most part of it inland, that must 
l>e supplied from the trading towns on the coast. Or, to what country 
can they transport their merchandise, which they have imported more 
than serves themselves, that cannot be as cheap served by nearer neigh¬ 
bours? They have no East India goods, which are*almost the only 
goods that are demanded by all the world, so that no country, which has 
not one or more of these advantages, can ever become a country of great 
trade.’—p. 144. ' i 

• Could 
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Could this good lady of 1756 have had' second-sight 
to catch a glimpse of her native Clyde as it is in 1842 , yi^at 
could have persuaded her that she had her ^wn dearly-beWed 
and judiciously-admonished Scotland before her vision ! 

We are tempted to conclude our review of a book wbi<^lpeV' 
haps few will ever handle, with an extract from one which is, or 
ought to be, as well thumbed as any production of the present 
year—* The Mirza’ of the wise humourist, and gentle satirist, who 
moret lightly and happily thati^'any other writer conveys lessons 
to his own countrymen, in the shape of mirthful ddli^gdiofts of 
the absurdities of outlandish faith and practice. Mr. J^pier re¬ 
presents himself as listening to one of the “brilliant tales of wonder 
with which his friend—and indeed hero—the professional story¬ 
teller in chief was accustomed to cheer the evening hours of the 
late Shall of Persia. On its conclusion he joined the royal circle 
in extolling the merit of the narrative, but inpautiously signified 
his suspicion of its marvellous incidents. There was a burst of 
indignation at such Pyrrhonism ; but the Frank rejoins : — 

‘ “ Perhaps, I too, may assert some facts reluming to my own country, 
to which you may not be willing to give credence, but to the truth of 
which I in my turn am ready to take my oath.” 

* “ Ohi —oh, well said and well done,” said the prince, his words 

echoed by the poet, and repeated^ by the rest of the company. “ Speak 
on—let us hear—our ears are open. We have given up our souls to 
you.*’ ^ 

‘ I then said:—Perhaps every one present has seen a ship, and 
though they may not have sailed in one, have remarked how it is im¬ 
pelled by wind; perhaps, too, some may have been caught in a tem¬ 
pest, or observed its effects on the sea. Now, we have ships in my 
country, which, in defiance of storms and t«il|pest8, will make their way 
in the teeth of the wind, and thus perform voyages from ope end of the 
world to the other.” ' , 

* I paused awhile, after Having made this assertion, to hear the re¬ 
marks of the company. I could perceive incredulity in every face: a 
little scorn and contempt, perhaps, w’as associated w'ith that feeling, but 
it was plain no one believed my words. 

‘ “ Sd/it'A eMhVir. You arc at liberty, of course, to affirm w'hatyou 
please,” said the prince, “ but to me it appears that what you have ad¬ 
vanced is wholly impossible.” 

‘ “ What words are these?” said another. “You might as well say 
that I thrust a spear through my enemy’s body, and he not bleed, 
as to., say a ship will go ahead against wind.” 

‘ 1 heard the word dcrough, derough —lie! lie! whispelcd about from 
ipouth to moutl\ throughout the assembly,, and I became convinced that 
I was totally'fdisbelieved. 

* I then tried them upon another subject. 

‘ “ There is another thing,” said I, " to the truth of which I am ready 

to 
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take my oath. In my country our cities are lighted at night by the 
iQpins.of lantemil! suspended on iron pillars. A subterranean vapour is 
to circulate through our streets, which is led to the summit of the 
said’^!llare,and'at a given hour men rdn about the city carrying a lighted 
tapwlm their hands, which they merely present to a small spiral tube, 
wheffl^ a flame is seen to issue, which, keeping alive the night through, 
illuminatjes the city like day, the inhabitants meanwhile sleeping soundly, 
unapprehensive of evil consequences.” 

‘ “Wherein the name of Allah,” said the prince, ‘^haveyou found 
words to affirm such things ? A sutfterranean fire running underground 
all through your streets, and nobody afraid! Yours must he a world 
differen|||^m ours, inhabited by men of a difierent formation to Persians. 
I canno^elieve what you say.” 

* “ People may talk of Persians being liars,” said one of the company, 
“ hut as there is but one Allah, and Mahommed is his prophet and AU 
his lieutenant, let them go to the Franks for the future. Wonderful 
assertions have we heard to-day.” 

‘ “ Now I begin vto understand,” said a man of the law who was pre¬ 
sent, “why Franks are unbelievers of our faith, the ever-blessed and only 
true faith of Islam—why they reject our prophet and despise his sayings, 
while they adhere with, so much pertinacity to their own. 3ee this 
'Sahib—he tells us of tl^gs which cannot be true, and believes in them, 
whilst events which may occur every day, which so many people here 
present, men of respectability and worthy of confidence, have seen and 
heard of, he rejects. Is it not plain that the reputation which Persia 
has acquired for the sagacity and acuteness of her sons has been well 
acquired, whilst all the rest of mankind are kept in a state of total blind¬ 
ness? Let the Sahib forgive my words,*” said the speaker, turning him¬ 
self to me, “ but in truth our holy prophet legislated with all wisdom, 
when he said, “ As for the unbeliever, all thatis left for him is katl^ kaU^ 
slay, slay.” 

‘ “ May your shadow never he less,” said I, addressing the man of 
the law; “ may your house flourish—we are grateful—we kiss the ddst 
of your slippers!” ’— Tfie Mirza, vol. ii. pp. 23-21. 


Art. IV.— Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London. 1842. 

W H AT poetry might be in our time and land, if a .|[nan of 
the highest powers and most complete cultivation exercised 
the art among us, will be hard to say until after the fact of sucb 
a man's existence. Waiting for this desirable evei^^we may at 
least see that poetry, to be for us what it has sonietimes been 
among mankind, must wear a new form, and probably comprise 
VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 c • elements 
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elements hardly found in our recent writings, and impossible in 
former ones. 

Of verses, indeed, of every sort but the excellent there is no 
want: almost all, however, so helpless in skill,' so faint in mean¬ 
ing, that one might almost fancy the authors wrote metre ^om 
mere incapacity of expressing themselves at all in prose—^s boys 
at school sometimes make nonsense-verses before they can con¬ 
struct a rational sentence. Yet it is plain that even our magazine 
stanzas, album sonnets, and rhymes in comers of newspapers aim 
at the forms of emotion, and use some of the words in which men 
of genius have symbolized profound thoughts. Tl]^> whole, 
indeed, is generally a lump of blunder and imbecility, biit in the 
' midst there is often some turn of cadence, some attempt at an 
epithet of more significance and beauty than perhaps a much finer 
mind would have hit on a hundred years ago. The crowds of 
stammering children are yet the offspring of an age that would 
fain teach them—if it knew how—a richer, clearer language than 
they can learn to sj)eak. 

It is hard in this state of things not to conceive that the time, 
among us at least, is an essentially unpoetic one—one which, 
whatever may be the worth of its feelings, finds no utterance for 
them in melodious words. 

Yet our age is not asleep. Great movements, various activities, 
are heard and seen on all sides. In the lowest department, that 
of mere mechanics, consider what fifteen years have done. It was 
only in the autumn of 1830, following close on the French three 
memorable days of July, that the I)uke of Wellington opened 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad. The population of the 
busiest region on this earth were assembled round him, whom all 
acknowledged as the greatest man in England, at the inauguration 
of a new physical power, then felt to double the strength and 
swiftness of human beings. While, among myriads of gravely 
joyous faces, the new machines travelled at a speed matching that 
of eagles, the life of a great statesman shot off on a darker and 
more distant journey, and the thrill of fear and pain at his de¬ 
struction gave the last human tragic touch to an event which 
w'ould at any rate have retained for ever an historic importance. 
The death of Mr. Huskisson startled the fixed bosom of the 
veteran soldier, and those who were near perceived a quiver of the 
lip, a movement of the eye, such as had hardly been caused by 
the most unlooked-for and dreadful chances of his mighty wars. 
To a calm observer, the emotion of the whole mulhtude, great 
and small, might strangely have recalled far-distant ages and the 
feelings with which ancient peoples held every great event as 
inconiplete, wanting the blood of u victim—too often human— 

' solemnly 
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j$q»leiimly shed. In the most presperom and peaceful of pational 
trinmplM the dark powers again claimed a sharc^ and would, not 
be forgotten. 

Since then, about' twelve years have passed, and behold what 
th^ have brought forth. Some seventy millions of money have 
been expended—more, at the lowest estimate, than four times as 
much as the Papacy was able to raise ih a century and a half for 
the construction of its greatest monument, the costliest the world 
has ever seen. These seventy millions of pounds have been sub¬ 
scribed by private persons at their own choice in one small 
countrjr> and have created nearly fifteen hundred miles of railroads 
—structures that surpass all pyramids and Cyclopean walls, and 
machines that would puzzle Archimedes, by which myriads of 
men are perpetually travelling like the heroes of fairy tales. It 
is probable that the roads of the Roman empire, the work of 
many centuries, did not cost so much of human labour, and they 
certainly did not exhibit so much greatness of thought, as those 
that we have built in less than twenty years.—In the state of society 
that has produced such results there may be, we know there is, 
enough torpor, even rottenness. But it cannot be, on the whole, 
an insignificant stage of human existence, one barren for imagina- • 
tive eyes. 

Or look at one of our general elections. The absurdities arc 
plain, no doubt—has not the ocean froth and bubbles ? But take 
the thing altogether, and observe the mixture and spread of 
interests and faculties brought into action—above all, the open 
boldness with which a nation throws itself into the streets and 
markets, casting off, in the faith that it can reproduce, its com¬ 
pany of rulers, and letting the fools clamour, the pocjr groan, the 
rich humble themselves, and all men bring all to judgment, 
without a moment’s fear but that quiet will spring out of the 
tumult, and a government be born from a mob. From the castle 
of the highest peer to the clay-stained tipplers in the alehouse, 
from the bench of bishops to the ranters in the moor-side smithy, 
all are stirred and fluttered, feverish with the same anxieties, de¬ 
bating in their different dialects the same questions, and all alike 
dependent on the omnipotence of an event which no man can 
absolutely control. Most of what they say is folly—most of their 
objects of hope and fear chimeras: but how full of throbbing 
business is the whole land, how braced are all the wishes and 
devices of all! Among so much of make*believe and sound, it is 
a great thing that the whole country must at least be willingly 
deceived if it is to be gained over—must seem to itself rationally 
persuaded; and that the most futile pretendei^can only cheat by 
aping, and so strengthening in others, the qualities in which he is 
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most deficient. At the blast of the ne^iimen's tin trump^s 
all shadows must walk out of their darkness into sunshine, 
there be tried; when if many of the umbratlle fraudulently pass 
muster, there is at least a pu^blic recognition of the laws of 

'Not mefely is there a debate and seeming adjudication in e^iy 
cpuntty-town on all matters over the whole globe which'any tailor 
or brazier may choose to argue, but at last the tailor’s and the 
brazier’s voice does really influence the course of human affairs. 
Xhe vote of the cobbler in an alley turns the poll for a candidate; 
the vote of the member gains the triumph of his party; and the 
success of his party decides on every question of peacd" or'war 
over the globe, makes commercial treaties with Abyssinia/ creates 
a white commonwealth among the savages of the Pacific Ocean, 
sends armaments to Pekin, and raises or lowers the price of silk 
grown ampng the Druses of Lebanon, and of opium sold on the 
frontiers of Tartary. Within a year after the election in an 
English village, its result is felt in the more or less cost of food 
and clothes in Kaffer huts, and in the value of the copper sauce¬ 
pan trafficked at Timbuctoo for palm-oil and black babies. This 
is not a vapid, insubstantial political existence for the mass of 
> men, not one devoid tif topics and emotions, however little they 
may hitherto have been used in any books but those of statistics 
and trade. 

Or glance at the matter in another of its phases. In the 
midmost rush of London business, and all the clatter of its 
vehicles, turn aside through an open door, and what do we see ? 
A large and lofty room, every yard of its floor and galleries 
crammed with human, chiefly female life—a prodigious sea of 
bonnets, and under each of these a separate sentient sea of 
notions, and feelings, and passions, all in some measure stirred by 
the same tides and gales—every one of them, however narrow at 
the surface, in depth unfatliomable. 

Altogether Irrespectively of our present purpose, and on the 
most general grounds, it may be safely said that in one of these 
great Exeter Hall meetings Uiere is more to strike us than almost 
anywhere else we know. The room is said to hold 4000 persons, 
and from its form they are all clearly visible at once—all of the 
middje or upper classes, well dressed, though often many of them 
in Quaker uniform, and at these times probably three-fourths of 
^ the;qi lyomen. Such assemblages are in truth, for a large part of 
idpfi^membei^s, by far the most exciting outward events of life. The 
faces themiaelves are alone quite enough to prove no smadl share 
of moral ciiltiire^Jtn the mass. The delicately-curved mouths and 
nostrils, the open yet qqiet and observant eyes, and a look of 
serious yet pleasurable devation, mark very clearly a chosen class 

of 
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our country. Thef men are of course less pure said single in 
tlijeir stamp of feeling—business has marked on them its con^- 
tractedness with its strength. Yet these also have an appearance 
of thought^ although with some coxcombical importance and com- 
placi^t theological primness. Take, however, the whole assem¬ 
blage, all it is and all it represents, we know not where anything 
like it could be discovered. No Roman Catholic, no despotic, 
no poor, no barbarous, no thoroughly demoralised, we fear we 
must add no very instructed and well-organised community could 
ever exhibit such a gathering—-voluntary be it remembered, chiefly 
female,'all with money to spare, united for such remote and often 
fantastic objects; above all, under shch leaders. For in the 
kind of persons guiding these bodies, and in their discourse, con¬ 
sists more than half the wonder, Tn the House of Commons, in 
the Courts of Law, we may hear nonsense enough. But in these 
places it is not the most vehement, the most chimerical-^in other 
words, the most outrageous and silly, who bear the chiefest sway, 
but much the contrary. Now in such Strand-Meetings, for the 
purest and noblest purposes, it is plain enough that a loud tongue, 
combined with a certain unctuous silkiness of profession, and 
the most dismal obscuration of brain, may venture with success 
upon the maddest assertions, the most desperate appeals; and 
will draw sighs and even tears of sympathy, by the coarsest non¬ 
sense, from hundreds of the amiable and thoughtful persons dieted 
at home on Cowper, Fcnelon, VTordsw'orth, and tuned to Nature’s 
softest melodics. The carrier’s horse (or was it ass ?) that could 
draw inferences, is but a brute symbol of the spoken stuff that at 
religious meetings can draw admiration from the finest female 
bosoms. Such is the charm of twilight meanings and monstrous 
images used in behalf of some remote and generous object, and 
strengthened by the oneness of feeling in a multitude of accordant 
hearts. Very strange it is to witness the single thrill of some two 
thousand bonnets, to hear the deep long sigh from as many warm 
and gentle breasts, all inspired by the raving folly of some de- 
claimer, or by the gravely numerical statements of moral facts as 
to distant countries proceeding from ill-informed and well-paid 
agents, and which those who know their falsity are sure enough 
not to seek the odium of refuting. The sure tact of goodness 
leads the greater part of the hearers right in home-concerns, but 
has no measure of probability for new experiments in remote lands. 
The faith which lives in the Infinite and Eternal, and is per¬ 
petually baffled in its search among present things, adds joyfully 
its charms, the transcendent element of all romance, to the faint¬ 
est glimpse between distant clouds, and feels it a duty and delight 
to l>elieve in the realised visions of credulous fancy. 

• Yet 
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Yet who can think without a certain approval of the innintet^ 
annual revenue, larger than that of some continental kingdom^, 
raised by these marvellous addresses to our best feelings ? Who 
can Compare, without some admiration mixed in his contempt, the 
coarse, and brainless weakness of the talk on these occa^ns with 
the honest virtue, the moral elegance of heart in those whom it 
influences ? Or who that lives in England can be unaware that 
very many among the auditors of these brazen mouth-pieces show 
in the whole course of their private lives, and in hard stern trials 
of all kinds, a simple self-forgetting nojpleness and truth, beauti¬ 
fully contrasted with the ostentatious emptiness of the charitable 
melodrame ? 

On the whole, the country in which these varieties of good and 
evil are found mixed on such a scale can hardly be considered in a 
state of lifeless inertness. Its want cannot be of themes and in¬ 
terest, but rather of those able to seize what lies before them, and 
turn it to right imaginative use. For every one indeed knows 
that all our activities, mechanic.al, political, missionary, celestial, or 
diabolical, are the immediate outgrowths of the human beings en¬ 
gaged In such matters, and might be found with much more inside 
and beneath them in the hearts and lives of the individuals. This 
is all the poet requires; a busy, vigorous, various existence is the 
matter sine qua non of his work. All else comes from within, 
and from himself alone. Now, strangely as our time is racked 
and torn, haunted by ghosts, and errant in search of lost realities, 
poor in genuine culture, incoherent among its own chief ele^nents, 
untrained to social facility and epicurean quiet, yet unable to 
unite its means in pursuit of any lofty blessing, half-sick, half- 
dreaming, and whole confused—he would be not only misan¬ 
thropic, but ignorant, who should maintain it to be a poor, dull, 
and altogether helpless age, and not rather one full of great 
though conflicting energies, seething with high feelings, and 
struggling towards the light with piercing though still hooded 
eyes. The fierce, too often mad force, that wars itself away 
among the labouring poor, the manifold skill and talent and un¬ 
wearied patience of the middle classes, and the still unshaken 
solidity of domestic life among them—these are facts open to all, 
though by none perhaps sufficiently estimated. And over and 
among all society the wealth of our richer people is gathered and 
‘ diffused as it has never been before anywhere else, shaping itself 
thousand aiH of luxury, a million modes of social pleasure, 
#hich thfe moralist may have much to object against,-but which 
’ihe xw>et, had we a truly great one now rising aixmng us, would 
well know how to«empli^ for his own purposes. 

Then, too, if we reflect that the empire and nation- seated here 
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aaijiui its centre^ and at home so moving and multifarious, spreads 
its round the globe, daily sending forth its children 

to mix in the life of every race of man, seek advenitures in every 
climate, and fit themselves to every form of polity, or it to them— 
whereafter they return in body, or at least reflect their mental in¬ 
fluences among us—it cannot be in point of diversity and mean¬ 
ing that Britain disappoints any one capable of handling what it 
supplies. 

See how Chaucer exhibits to us all that lay aroui^ him, the 
roughness and ignorance, the honour, faith, fancy, joyousness of a 
strong mind and a strong age, both tranquil within bounds which, 
as large enough for their uses, neither had tried to pass. How 
strikingly for us are those grating contrasts of social condition 
harmonised by the home-bred feeling that men as they then were 
had the liberty and space they then needed: the king and priest 
the all-BufHcient guides of men’s higher life, and all powers and 
even wishes finding ample room, each within the range marked 
out by custom! Every figure is struck off* by as clear and 
cutting a stroke as that of a practised mower with his scytlie— 
and of all these peculiarities of character, so blended in that world 
are strength and unconsciousness, not one ever rises into indivi¬ 
duality of principle. In clearness, freedom, fulness, what deli¬ 
neation of our actual life can be at all compared with this? Of 
this poet how truly may it be said, 

* 0*er Chaucer’s blithe old world, for ever new, 

^ In noon’s broad sunbeam shines the morning dew; 

And while tired ages float in shade away, 

UnwCaried glows with joy that clear to-day.’ 

In Shakespeare again, who never meant anything of the kind, 
that period, with its far deeper wants and more abundant forces, 
all lies softly, firmly drawn by every random jotting tif his pen. 
For that, with ail his unmatched reflectiveness, much was thus 
lightly done, seems no less certain at the hundredth perusal than 
obvious at the first. The stately courtesies and consecrated 
forms of the past, all still untroubled, but a new spirit rising 
within those antique walls, and as yet professing peaceful re¬ 
verence, though it must one day shake them down; the heaven- 
storming imagination still toiling and sporting on the ground; 
the aimless bravery of knighthood still wearing its blazon of the 
starry cross, but going forth on real .adventures for the conquest 
of our actual earth in east and west; thought blending, though 
almost unmarked, with all the romance of passion—and fancy, no 
longer gathering flowers and strewing them in childish sport, but 
weaving them into garlands for victorious conscience, and using 
them for the charactery of knowledge: all this is undeniably 

• there, 
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there; though unintended, and only because the great mind of tiKat 
and <all time necessarily comprised and reproduced whatever 
was essential in bis age. Ranks were still apart, customs un- 
qaesrioned, forms holy, and natu^'al truth and wisdom only the 
uncanonical but inevitable comment by which men undqsignedly 
interpreted the page of prescription. And he who has best 
shown us all this as it truly was, yet sent forth at every breath a 
fiety element, of which he was himself scarce conscious, that 
should some day kindle and burn much still u^r and venerable 
to him. 

A gulf of generations lies between lis and him, and the world 
is all changed around his tom|). But whom have we had to feel 
and express like this man the secret of our modern England, and 
to roll ail out before him the immense reality of things as his 
own small embroidered carpet, on which he merely cared to sit 
down at his ease and smoke his pipe ? 

There have been but two writers among us \^hom every 
Englishman with a tincture of letters has read or heard of, aiming 
to shape poetically an image of human life. These are of course 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron. But see how different their 
aim has been from such a one as we hint at. The elder poet, 
with his wholesome sense and clear felicity, has indeed given us 
much of human fact, and this, as it could not be otherwise, in the 
^ colours of the time that he himself belonged to. But he has 
swayed the sympathies of the world in a great measure through 
their curi<»8ity after the past, which he, more than all men^in the 
annals of mankind, has taught us all to regard as alive and still 
throbbing in spirit, though its bones be turned to dust. 

Byron has sought, through distance of place and foreign cos¬ 
tume, the interest which ^ott obtained from the strangeness of 
past ages; and it is but a small though a profound and irre¬ 
pressible part of our far-spread modern mind that he has so well 
embodied in his scornful Harolds and despairing Giaours. 

We have indeed one of his works, the only one, which is a 
splendid attempt at a creative survey of modern life, and contains 
all the essential elements of such performance. And in spite of 
the puerile egotisms and dawdling prate into which the poem so 
often wanders, the first five cantos of Don Juan, forming in point 
ikof bulk about a half, have more of fiery beauty and native sweet- 
k ness in them than anything we know of in our modern literature. 
Jfnere is else a wide range' and keenness of observation; and were 
f some trivialities struck out, as they so easily might be, no capital 
defect would regain but the weakness of speculative culture 
visible in aU Lord BypNon’s philosophical excursions. In the 
latter half of the poem, and unhappily when he is on English 
^ ground. 
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gvound, the lax shapelessness of structure^ the endless slipshod, 
yawny loungings, and vapid carelessness of execution, be<K>me 
very disagreeable in spite of passages rich with imperishable** 
heauty, wit, and vigour, such as no other modem Englishman 
or ma% could have approached. On the whole, with all its faults, 
moral and poetic, the earlier portion of this singulati book will 
probably remain, like the first half of Faust, the niost genuine 
and striking monument of a whole recent national literature. 
But the weakness as to all deeper thought, and the incomplete 
groundplau, place it somewhat lower than could be wished, And 
at best it is but one book, in an age that produces annual 
thousands. 

Little therefore as is all that has been done towards the poetic 
representation of our time—even in the looser and readier form of 
prose romance—it is hard to suppose that it is incapable of such 
treatment. The still unadulter^cd purity of home among large 
circles of the nation presents an endless abundance of the feelings 
and characters, the want of which nothing else in existence can 
supply even to a poet. And these soft and steady lights strike an 
observer all the more from the restless activity and freedom of 
social ambition, the shifting changes of station, and the wealth 
gathered on one hand and spent on the other with an intemcness 
and amplitude of will to which there is at least nothing now com¬ 
parable among mankind. The power of self-subjection combined 
with almost boundless liberty, indeed necessitated by it, and the 
habit of self-denial with wealth beyond all calculation—these are 
indubitable facts in modern England. But while recognised as 
facts, how far do they still remain from that development as 
thoughts which philosophy desires, or that vividness as images 
which is the aim of poetry ! It is easy to say that the severity of 
conscience in the best minds checks all play of fancy, and the 
fierceness of the outward struggle for power and riches absorbs 
the energies that would otherwise exert themselves in shapeful 
melody. But had we minds full of the idea and the strength requi¬ 
site for such work, they would find in this huge, harassed, and luxu¬ 
rious national existence the nourishment, not the poison, of creative 
art. Tlte death-struggle of commercial and political rivalry, the 
brooding doubt and remorse, the gas-jet flame of faith irr^iating 
its own coal-mine darkness—^in a word, our overwrought mate** 
rialism fevered by its own excess into spiritual dreams—^all this 
might serve the purposes of a bold jjnagihiation, no less than 
the creed of the antipoetic Puritans became poetry in the mind of 
Milton, and all bigotries, superstitions, and gore-dyed horrors 
were flames that kindled steady light ^ SbaJtespeare’s humane 
and meditative song. 


Of 
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Of all our recent writers the one who naight seem at first si||iist 
to have most nearly succeeded this quest after the porae 
Sangreal is Crahbe. No one has ranged so widely through* all 
classes, employed so many diverse elements of circumstsmee an# 
character. But nowhere, or very, very rarely, do we find in hint 
that eager sweetness, a fiery spirituous essence, yet bland as honey, 
wanting which all poetry is but an attenypt jxiore'or leH laudable, 
and after all, a failure. Shooting arrows at the |noon, one man's 
bow shoots higher than another’s; ibut the shafts of all alike fall 
back to earth, and bring |;|» no light upon their points. ^ It needs a 
strange supernatural power to achieve the impossible, and fix the 
silver shaft within the orb th^ shoots in turn its rays of silver 
back into our human bosoms. 

Crabbe is always an instructive and forceful, almost .always 
even an interesting writer. His works have an imperishable 
value as records of his time; antJ it even may be said that few 
parts of them but would have found an appropriate'' place in 
some of the reports of ^ur various commissions for inquiring into 
the state of the country. Observation, prudence, acut^ess, up¬ 
rightness, self-balanciug vigour of mind are everywhere ieen, and 
are exerted on the whole wide field of common life. All that is 
wanting is the enthusiastic sympathy, the jubilant love, whose 
utterance is melody, and without which all art is little better than 
a laborious ploughing of the sand, and then sowing the sand 
itself for seed along the fruitless furrow. 

In poetry we seek, and find, a refuge from the hardness^ and 
narrowness of the actual world. But using the very substance of 
this Actual for poetry, its positiveness, shrewdne^, detailedness, 
incongruity, and adding no new peculiar power from within, we 
do no otherwise than if we should take shelter from rain under the 
end of a roof-spout. 

To Mr. Wordsworth of course these remarks on Crabbe would 
be by no means applicable. Yet e\en he has exhibited only one 
limited, however lofty region of life, and has made it far less his 
aim to represent what hes around him by means of self-trans¬ 
ference into all its feelings, than to choose th^efrom what suits 
his spirit of ethical meditation, and so compel mankind, out alike 
of their toilsome daily paths and pleasant nightly dreams, into his 
own severe and stately school of thought. The present move- 
^[lents of human life, nay its varied and spontaneous joys, to him 
are little, save so lar/ns tl|ey afford a text for a mind in which 
fixed will, and stern speculation, and a heart austere and measured 
even in its pity, are /ar more obvious powers than fanpy, emotion, 
or keen and versatifpjkympathy. He discourses indeed with divine 
wisdom of life and nature, and all their sweet and various 
« impulses; 
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inl^lscs; but the impression of his own great calm judicial 
som b always far too mighty,-for any aU-{>owerful feeling of the 
objects he' presents to us. In his latest volume there b ^ poetk 
the date of 1803> At the Grave of Bumsy full of reflective4etir 
dernesif But it b noticeable that even here Burns is inteTestk^, 
not for his own sake and in his own splendid personality, but widx 
referenced Mr. Wordsworth’s mind and the effect of the pea¬ 
sant’s poetry on ^im. We are glad indCted to have any pretext 
for citing this beautiful stanza (p. 53) :— 

Well might I mourn that he Was gone ^ 

Whose light I hail’d when first it shone, 

^ When, breaking forth^s Nature’s own, 

It show’d my you^ 

How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.’ 

In thus pointing to the problejn which poetry now holds out, 
and maintaining that it has been but partially solved by our most 
illustrious writers, there is no design of settingup an unattainable 
standard,,^nd then blaming any one in particular for inevitably 
falling shbrt of it. Out of an age so diversified and as yet so un¬ 
shapely, he who draws I’orth any graceful and expressive forms b 
well entitled to high praise. Turning into fixed beauty any part 
of the shifting and mingled matter of our time, he does what in 
itself is very difficult, and affords very valuable help to all his 
future fellow-labourers. If ho has not given us back our age 
as a jwhole transmuted into crystalline clearness and lustre, a 
work accomplished only by a few of the greatest minds Under the 
happiest circurifetances for their art, yet we scarce know to whom 
we should be equally grateful as to him who has enriched us with 
any shapes of lasting loveliness won from the vague and formless 
infinile.*^ 

Mr. Tennyson has done more of this kind than almost any one 
that has appeared among us during the last twenty years. , And*- 
in such a task of alchemy a really successful experiment, even 
on a small scale, is'of great worth compared with the thousands of 
fruitless efforts or pretences on the largest plan, which are daily 
clamouring for all men’s admiration of their nothingness. 

^ The first of these two volumes consists of republished poems, 
and may-be regarded, we presume, as all that Mr. Tennyson 
wbhes to ihreserve of his former editions. He has sifted in 
most cases his earlier harvests, and kept the better grain. There 
are some additions of verses and stanzas here and daere, many 
minute changes, and also beneficial shortenings and condensations. 
The second volume, however, is pn the w^fue far advanced in 
merit beyond the first. There is more clearness, sblidily, and 

• certainty 
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certainty of mind visible in it throughout r especially some of the 
blank-rersC poems—*-a style almo^ unattempted m the earlier 
series—have a quiet completeness and depths a sweetness arising 
from the happy balance of thought, feelidg, and expression, thU 
ranks thhm among the riches of our recent literature, # 

The collection includes poems of four markedW different 
kinds:—1. The Idyllic, in which the^jre ^s solnetinJcs an epic 
calmness in representing some event or situatiop of private life, 
sometimes a flow of lyrical fcelii^g, but still expanding itself 
in a narrative or description of the persons, cven||p, and ob¬ 
jects that fill the poqt's imagination. 2. The purely Lyrical 
—odes, songs, and the more rapid ballads, where the emoti^ 
is not only uppllrmost, but all in ^all, and the occasions and in¬ 
terests involved appear but casually and in hints. 3. Fancy 
pieces; those, namely, of which the theme is borrowed or imi¬ 
tated from those conceptions o| past ages tliat have now be¬ 
come extremely strange or quite incredible for us. In these 
the principal charm of the work can spring only from the ^ivi(l- 
ness and grace of the imagery, the main idea making^o direct 
impression on our feelings. 4. There is a class of Allegories, 
Moralities, didactic poems. We might add another, of Facetia;; 
but in these the writer, though not unmeaning or without 
talent, seems far inferior to himself, and they happily fill but 
a small part of his pages. 

The first and third of these classes—the Idylls and Fancies—are, 
in our view, of the greatest merit, and differ in little but the 
stranger and more legendary themes of the latter series, while 
they resemble each other in a somewhat spacioflf and detailed 
style of description, with, however, an evident general predo¬ 
minance of personal feeling, sometimes masked by the substitution 
of an imaginary narrator for the real poet. 

We shall speak first of the second class, which we have called 
Odes. ‘ Claribel,’ ‘ Lilian,’ ‘ Isabel,’ ‘ Madeline,’ * Adeline,’ 

' Eleanore,’ and * Margaret,’—all are raptures in honour of ladies. 

* Isabel ’ is similar in style and plan to the rest, but differs by 
being addressed to a matron, not a maiden ; and though, like the 
others eupnuistic enough, and coldly ingenious, is pleasant as a 
relief from the unrealities of rhetorical sentiment. There is a^ 
beautiful idea in it—witft much verbal melody and many dainty 
lihrases, far beyond the reach of any but a man of ^nius, how¬ 
ever.'inaptly genius may*** be spent in dressing make-believe 
e]#btioRS with far-fetched rhytlimic ornament. 'Claribel’ is 
A sort of lament over a dead woman. The other young ladies 
seem to have the aiivtmtage of being still alive, but their poetic 
environment is not for that the less ghostly and preterna- 
» . tural 
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tur^l. In all of these pieces the will to write poetrj seems 
to us to have supplied (insufficiently) the place of poedc feelr,; 
iiig; though one sees that ’bnly a poet could have .writtem 
tt^m. ^he heroines ai’e moonshine maidens, in the uumheir of 
^bm Mr. Tennyson is really as unconscionable' as Solomon 
or Mahomet. ’“It may be suspected that neither the Arab pro¬ 
phet nor Jmvish Ipng would much have approved such question¬ 
able charms as hlacU-h^aded eyes; and crimson-threaded lips. 
We of a more ntetaphysical generation grow heartily,weary of 
the delicacies, and subtleties, and sup^r-fineries of so many 
mysterious flTassions, and phantom objei^s, >as carefully discri¬ 
minated as varieties of insects by Ehrenberg, or fossils by Owen, 
The whole style sinells of musk, *lind is not without glimpses of 
^ rouge and pearl-powder. We tti^e found nothing here at once 
more distinct and graceful than the following lines, and these are 
marred by the two final epithets s— 

His bowstring slackenM, languid Love, 

Leaning bis cheek upon his hand, v 

Droops both his wings, regardin|| thee; 

And so would languish evermore. 

Serene, imperial Eleanore.’ 

Of the poem *To-much need not be said. ^ Clear¬ 

headed friend ’ is the most ludicrously flat beginning of a 
serious poem that we have ever seen proceed from a real poet; 
and the construction of the final strophe is so obscure that we 
have in vain attempted to disentangle it into any meaning. Yet 
few readers can be required to spend as much time on such a 
matter as we arorboth bound and glad so to employ. In the same 
verses ‘kingly intellect' is at least in that connection a phrase of 
vague rhetoric. The two little poems U) the ‘ Owl’ are at best 
ingenious imitations of the manner of some of Shakespeare’s and 
his contemporaries’ soiigs ; well done enough, but not worth 
doing. 

The ' RecoUeations of the Arabian Nights ’ is of a better kind. 
The writer does not in this seem painfully striving after topics, 
images, variations, gnd originalities, but writing from lively con¬ 
ception of a theme which offered in abundance the material 
imited to his fancy and ear. The poem is at once brilliant 
and pleasing: but we may remark that its merit is of a kind 
which present^ itself somewhat too easily to a reader of the tales 
it recalls; that there is little progress in imagery, and none in 
thought, beyond the first stanza, in all the following tlnf:teen ; and 
that some meaning adapted to our modern European brftins 
might perhaps have been insinuated under thq^ gorgeous .eastern 
emblems without injury to their genuine Asiatic -impqi't;.. The 

gold 
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gold and red aralj^que repeats itself, square after square of the 
pattern, with undeniable splendou^ but somewhat wearying 
monotony. 

The * Ode to Memory’ aims at a far higher sort of excellen^. 
Had it preceded, instead of following, Mr- Wordsworth |*latomc 
Ode,’ it would have been a memorable poem. The elder poet’s 
^S<demn rapture on the * Recollections of ChildhoodWs compar¬ 
able, ia its way, to the Portland funeral vase, were that lighted, 
as it ought to be, from within: on a purple ground, dark as 
midnight, still and graceful snow-white figures, admitting of 
endless interpretations, all more or less fitting, but n^e, perhaps, 
conclusive. Mr. Tennyson has caught some of the same feeling, 
and much of the rhythm, but has not even earned what was ^11 
within his power, the praise of a greater variety and richness of’* 
painting, nor has precipitated with Shelleyan passion the stream 
that slept so calmly in Mr. Wordsworth’s mountain-lake. 

There could hardly be a more decisive proof of Mr. Tennyson’s 
inaptitude for Orphic song than the last six lines of this poem;— 

‘ My friend, with thee to live alone, 

Methinks were better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne. 

O strengthen me, enlighten me! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory.’ 

To tell Memory, the mystic prophetess to whom in these tran- 
scendant initiations wc owe all notices connecting our small in¬ 
dividuality with the Infinite Eternal, that converse^ with her were 
better than crowns and sceptres! Memory's might perhaps 
reply-My friend, if you have not, after encirclii^ the universe, 
traversing the abyss of ages, and uttering more tflan a hundred 
lines, forgotten that there are such toys on that poor earth as 
crowns and sceptres, it were better for you to be alone, not with, 
but yjfithout me.’ Think how sublime a doctrine, that to have the 
beatific vision is really better than the power and pomp of the 
world. Philosophy, that sounds all depths, has seldom approached 
a deeper bathos. 

Of the little poem called ‘ Circumstance' we shall quote the 
whole, pleased to find something that we can produce in support 
. of qfdt admiration for % large class of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, 
V)^^|i?hich we have not yet touched :— ;* 

* Two children in two neighbouring villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease; 


Two 
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Two graves grass-green beside a gray church-tow^, 
Wash’d with still rains, and daisy-blossomed; 

Two children in one hamlet bom and bred;— 

’* So runs the round of life from hour to hour.* 

is not attempted here, but the more performed. How 
simple is the language; how quietly flowing the rhythm; how 
clear the images ; and with what pleasant enigmatic openness do 
the few lines set before us all the little tale of the two villagers, 
playing, parted, meeting, loving, wedding, dying, and leaving 
behind them two orphan childfen! It is a small tone of natural 
feeling, caufht and preserved with genuine art, and coming home 
to every bosom that sw§ct words can penetrate at all. 

^ Fatima’ is of a far higher pitch, but seems o<ldly misnamed. 
It is full of true and vehement^yet musical passion ; and it sug¬ 
gests the strong flow of Lesbian poetry, and particularly the well- 
known fragment of Sappho addressed to a woman. Whence, then, 
the name? Lesbos has hardly*gained by becoming a part of 
Turkey, or Sappho by turning into Fatima. But the poem is 
beautiful: we scarcely know where in English we could find 
anything ^ excellent, as expressing the deep-hearted fulness of a 
woman’s conscious love. Many will read it as if it belonged only 
to some Fatima or Sappho to feel with this entireness of aban¬ 
donment. But there are hundreds of women in the West end 
of Loudon—and in the East end too—who would find it only a 
strain that nature had already taught them. 

^ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ’ aims at less, and though of no very 
rare cast, is successful in all that it attempts. Mr. Tennyson 
seems to have mtended to be very severe in this remonstrance to 
a flirt. But the d^-nnsel who deserved it would certainly rather 
have been flattered than provoked by such a tribute to her 
powers. 

‘ The Blackbird,’ ^ The Heath of the Old Year,’ and ‘ Edward 
Gray,’ are all sufficiently good for publication, but not for detailed 
criticism. ‘Sir Launcelot and Qu^en Guinevere’ is of similar 
tone, but not extraordinary merit. The last but one ajipears to 
be the best stanza 

* Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

On mosses thick with violet, 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : ‘ 

And now more fleet she skimmed the plfuns 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
IJy night to eery warblings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins,’—vol. ii, p. 207. 

In 
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In one less careful of his melody-^nd we have few very recent 
writers k) successfully careful of it—we should hardly make any 
remark on the harsh r*s in these latter lihes^ so unsuitable to the 
vague and gliding* ifluency of the image. 

" Under t^ head of Fancies we class all those poems relating 
to distant and marvellous circumstances and persons such as we 
can only conceive, and that very imperfectly, by a conscious re¬ 
moval d our thoughts into regions of which we have no experi¬ 
ence, and which seem tp us half impossible. In some instances 
the poet only attempts to reproduce outward relations of society 
and a kind of feeling which have depai'ted from our common life 
—as in * The Sisters,’ ' The Beggar Maid,’ ‘ St. Simeon,’ and 
‘ St. Agnes.’ In others, and the greater number^^of these pieces, 
he rushes away with us into the ruins and sepulchres of old super¬ 
natural beliefs—dear to him, however, not as still partly credible, 
or as ever having been sacred and awful to mankind, but for the 
graceful strangeness of the figures that they suggest and are linked 
with. This mythological poetry is not of equal interest and diffi¬ 
culty with that u^hich produces as brilliant and deep effects from the 
ordinary realities of our own lives. But it is far from wortldess. 
Some German ballads of this kind by Goethe and Schiller—nay, 
by Burger and by Heine—have great power over every one, from 
the art with which the imagination is won to accept as true what 
we still feel to be so strange. This is done mainly 1>y a potent 
use of the mysterious .relation between man and nature, and be¬ 
tween all men towards each other, which always must show itself 
on fitting occasions as the visionary, the ominous, the spectral, 
the eery,’ and awful consciousness of a supernatural somewhat 
within our own homely flesh. It appears to us that Mx. Tennyson 
has neither felt so deeply as some other po^s—Qpleridge, for 
instance, in * Christabel ’—^the moral ground on which this oracular 
iAteroseiitient part of man is firmly built, nor has employed its 
phantasmagbric power with such startling wiU hery. But there is 
almost always a vivid elegance and inward sweetness in his elfin 
song, whether Gothic or Grecian, and he sometimes even uses 
the legends of Pagan antiquity with a high perfection of dreamy 
music. 

‘ The Dying Sw'aiS,’ ‘ The Merman,’ and ‘ The Mermai^’ are 
figments which he has not connected with any feeling that could 
lender us willing to believe, nor with any meaning that would 
giy||i^em value as symbols. There is a kind of unhappy mate* 
in some of these attempts at spiritualising nature, and 
ii^he midst of some beautiful images we are stopped short by 
fancies equally fafsought and unpleasant; see, for instance, vol. 
i. p. 73. 


There 
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There are, howei^, hardlj any of these legendaty poems that 
might not well be cited as examples of solid and luminous paint¬ 
ing. We must admit that Mr. Tennyson has scarcely succe^tded^ 
perhaps has not ti;^ed, to unite any powerful'impression on the 
fhelings with his coloured blaze. It is painted—though well 
painted—fire. But in animated pomp of imagery, all in move¬ 
ment, like a work of Paolo Veronese, few things that we know 
could rival these compositions. His figures are distinct as those 
of brazen statuary on tombs, brilliant as stained glass, musical as 
the organ-tones of chapels. And as some of these romantic songs 
remind us of Paul Cagliari, others—those especially that have 
been dreamt upon the lap of the Greek Muse—are akin to the 
creations of a still greater painter than the Veronese, Correggio. 
So mild and mournful in interest are these, so perfect in harmopy 
of images and rhythm, we ‘almost grieve at last to waken from 
our trance and find we have been deluded by a Pagan vision, 
and by the echoes of oracles now dumb. Scarcely fabled magic 
could be more successful. The effect is the result evidently ol’ 
great labour, but also of admirable art. As minstrel conjurations, 
perhaps, in English, ‘ Kubla Khan’ alone exceeds them. The 
verse is full of liquid intoxication, and the language of golden 
' aeness. While we read, we too are wandering, led by nymphs, 
imong the^housand isles of old mythology, and the present fades 
Away from us into a pale vapour. To bewitch us with our own 
daily realities, and not with their unreal opposites, is a still 
chigher task ; but it could not be more thoroughly performed. 

The ‘ Morte d’Arthur,* the first poem in the second volume, 
seems to us less costly jewel-work, wdth fewer of the broad 
flashes of passion|kte imagery, than some others, and not Com¬ 
pensating for this inferiority by any stronger human interest. 
'I'he miraculous legend of ‘ Excalibar ’ does not come vcct 
near to us, and as reproduced by any modern writer must bW 
mere ingenious exercise of fancy. The poem, however, is full of 
distinct and striking description, perfectly expressed ; and a tone 
of mild, dignified sweetness attracts, though it hardly avails to 
enchant us. The poet might perhaps have made the loss of the 
magic sword, the death of Arthur, and dissplutiori* m the Round 
Tabl^ a symbol for the departure from earth of the whole old 
Gothic world, with its half-pagan, all-poetic faith, and rude yet 
mystic blazonries. But it would be tyrannical exaction to require 
more philosophy in union with so fiery and productive a fancy. 
No one but Coleridge among us has ever combined a thoroughly 
speculative intellect with so restless an abundance of beautiful 
imagery as we find in ]^r. Tennyson; and the younger minstrel 
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has as much of the reflection proper to an age like ours as any 
living poet except Mr. Wordsworth^ add as any but a very few de¬ 
ceased ones. 

The gift of comprehensive thoughtfulness , does not, however, 
show itself to advantage in ‘St. Simeon Stylites,' a kind of mono- 
logical personation of a filthy and mad ascetic. We find exhi¬ 
bited, with the seriousness of bitter poetic irony, his loathsome, 
yet ridiculous attempts at saintship, all founded on an idea of the 
Divinity fit only for an African worshiflpuiig a scarecrow fetish 
made of dog’s bones, goose-fesithers, and dunghill-rags. This is 
no topic for Poetry ; she has better tasks than to wrap her mantle 
round a sordid, greedy lunatic. 

How different, how superior is ‘ Ulyssex I ',, ^here is in this 
wtjrk a delightful epic tone, and a clear unimpassioned wisdom 
fjuietly carving its sage words and graceful figures on pale but 
lasting marble. Yet we know not why, except from schoolboy 
recollections, a modern English poet should write of Ulysses 
rather than of the great voyagers of the modern world, Columbus, 
Gama, or even Drake. Their feelings §,nd aims lie far nearer to 
our comprehension—reach us by a far shorter line. Even of 
‘ Godiva* different as is the theme, a similar observation hohls. 
It also is admirably well done; but the singularity and barl'" , 
ness of the fact spur, no doubt, the fancy, even told in^lain 
yet are far from rendering the topic favourable for }>f)etry. 

‘ Day-Dream,’ the old and pretty tale of the ‘ Sleeping Be 
is open to no such objection. Here the poetry was ma 
the writer’s hand, and one cannot but wish that his grace, L 
ness, and splendour had been employed on a matter of his 
invention or, if borrowed, of some more ear^st meaning. ^ 
as graceful and lively description, as truth jdaying behind 
nmsk of fairy-tale, the whole poem is most agreeable. It ope 
^us:— 

* The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains; 

Here rests the sap v/ithin the leaf, 

Here strays the blood along the veins. 

Faint sh«|<)ws, vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 

Like hints and echoes of the world 
% To spirits folded in the womb. 

—---- ,5 -:--- 

• It is difBoult to suppose that the poem was written before the exhibition of Mr. 
Maclise’a picture of ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ (1841)—a work displaying, like most of 
that rising artist's, great wealth and boldness of fancy and execution, but, like too many 
both of the painliiigs auei the poetnl of our day, too ambitiously crowded, aud forced 
and glaring in its vruiipytit. 
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Soft lustre bathes range of urns 

On every B;]l|niting terrace-lawn. * 

The fountain to his place returns 
Deep in the garden-lake withdrawn. 

Here droops the banner on the tower. 

On the hall-hearths the festal fires, 

'I’he peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 

Roof-hauntiag martins warm their eggs: 

In these, in those the life is stay’d. 

The mantles frou^the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily : no sound is made, 

Not ^eu of a gnat that sings. 

Mo^cHike a picture seemeth all 
Than those old poutraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers from the wall. 

Here sits the butler with a flask 

Between his knees, half-drain’d; and there 
The Avrinklcd steward at his task ; 

Tlie inaid-of-honOtir blooming fair: 

The page has ca\»gbt her hand in his ; 

Her lips are sever’d as to speak : 

H is own are pouted to a kiss: 

^ The blush is fix’d njam her cheek. 

Till all the hundred summers pass, 

Tlie beams, that through the oriel shine, 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker brimm’d with noble wine 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 

11^ statl^tbc king reposing keeps. 

De must have been a jolly king. 

All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like a little wood ; 

Thorns, ivies, woodbine, misletoes, 

And grapes W’ith bunches red as blood; 

All creeping plants, a w'all of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and l^er. 

And glimpsing over these, just seen, 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred suinmcis die, 

And thought and time be born agen, 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in tlieir place remain, ^ 

As all were order’d, ages since. 

Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Pi iiK’e.* 

2 1 ) 2 
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At last—two sections intervene—becomes and finds the lady :— 

* A totjipb, a kiss! the charm was-snapp’d. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks,® “ 

And feet tliat ran, and doors that clapp’d. 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks. 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze through all the garden swept., 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl'd. 

The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The parrot scream'd, the peacock squall’d, 

The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d, and clack’d. 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract. 

And last of all the king awoke. 

And in his chair himself uprear’d, 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 

“ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.” 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner's nap. 

“ Pardy,” return’d the king, “but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago ?” * 

The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words return’d reply; 

, But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by.’ 

♦ 

Another section follows before we have that entitled ‘ The 
Departure— 

‘ And on Jjber lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old : 

Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day 

Th® happy princess follow’d him. 

“ I’d sleep another hundred years, 

. O love,^r such another kiss 


*‘0 wake 
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“ O wake for ever, love,” she hears, , . 

“O love, ’twas^uch as this and this.*’ 

And q’er thh^h many a sliding star, ^ 

And njany a merry wind was borne, 

And, stream’d through many a golden bar, 

The twilight melted into morn. 

“ O eyes long laid in happy sleep!” 

“ O happy sleep, that lightly fled !” 

“ O happy kissfthat*woke tby sleep!" 

“ O love, thy kiss would wake the dead!” 

And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark, 

And,>rapt through many a rosy change, 

ThiS'twilight died into the dark. 

“ A hundred summers ! can it be ? 

And whitlier.goest thou, tell me where?” 

“ O seek my father’s court with me. 

For there are greater wonders there.” 

And o’er the hiUs, and far away - 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, # 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Through all the world she follow’d him.’ 

* — vol. ii. p. 159. 

The poems which we would class under the head Morali¬ 
ties, in which’" Reflection lifts the rod to silence Feeling, am 
scattered up and down the volumes under various titles. They 
almost all appear to us decided and remarkable failures, and 
only one or two of the shorter and slighter at all worthy of Mr. 
T ennyson. #. 

The ‘ Pal^e of Art,’ indeed, has the tints and force of poetry, 
and shows the author’s characteristic power of distinct and 
deeply-dyed painting. But there is considerable affectation in 
some of the groupings both ,of words and things, and what is 
worse, the meaning, the mollify, is trivial, and even mistaken. 
I'he writer’s doctrine seems to be, that the soul, while by its 
own Unergy surrounding itself with all the^.most beautiful and 
expressive images that the history of mankind has produced, 
and sympathizing wholly with the world’s best thoughts, is 
' perpetrating some prodigious moral offence for which it is 
bound to repent in sackcloth and ashes. A morp rational and 
not less religious view would seem to he, that we should repent of 
the errors wc commit from the inactivity of our higher powers and 
feelings. Wo hardly know a notion worthier of Simeon [StylitesJ, 
or of some crack-brained sot repenting in the stocks, than this 
doctrine that the use of our noblest faculties on their right olajects 



Mr. Tenn/son’s 
this piece; and ^ 
his theory itself^ Wft, may judge from the do^|p»al parts of his 
secx>nd and 4iaor^iiiatdre volume, is also much improved. 
long and dull production called tlie ' Two Voices/ a dispute on 
immortality,, adding nothing to pur previous kndtvjedge, and of 
* which the substance might have been better given in three pages 
(or one) than thirty, Ibas yet no sudh folly in it as the many-co¬ 
loured mistake of the ^ Palace of Aft.’ 

Ijtl^ all Mr. Tennyson’s didactic writing one sees too clearly 
at, unless when the Image enchains his heart, the Thought has 
far too little hold upon him to produce any lively movement of 
soul. His speculations have the commonplaceness, vagueness, 
and emptiness of dreams, though the dreams of geniil|; and 
hopefully do we trust that the poet will not again throw off his 
magic mantle for either the monkish gown ,pr stoic robe. 

We have now reached that class of poems which stand first in 
our list, and which we have entitled IdvlIs. We have reserved 
till now all special mention of them, as holding them the most 
valuable part df Mr. Tenny.son’s writings, a real addition to 
our literature. They have all more or less of the properly 
Idyllic, character, though in three or four of them marked with 
the rapid and suggestive style of lharballad. In all find some 
warm feeling, most often love, a clear and failliful eye for visible 
nature, skilful art and completeness of constructiql||, and a mould 
of verse which for smoothness and play of mell^dy has seldom 
been equalled in the language. The heartfelt tenderness, the 
glow, the gracefulness, the strong sense, the lively painting, in 
many of these compositions, drawn from the Impart of our actual 
English life, set them far above the glittering marvels and musical 
phantasms of Mr. Tennyson’s mythological romances, at first sight 
the most striking portion of his works. 

Among the happier specimens of this class two are pre-eminent 
—the ‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ and* Dora.' These are both of 
them Idylls in the strictest sense of the term, and might rank 
with the eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, arid with some ^l&ems 
of Goethe—as aneddotes drawn from rustic life and rounded into 
song. Especially, as compared with the antique models, we see 
in them all the gain that Christianity and civilization have brought^ 
'to the relation of the sexes, and to the characters of women. 

The ‘Gardener’s Daughter’ is a husband's recollection t)f his 
successful love, the object of which has been withdrawn from him 
by death. The unrhymed verse has a quiet fulness of sound, and 
all the delineation a clear yot rich completeness of truth, that 
render the little work, though far from the loftiest, yet one of the 
' ^ jriost 
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moat'cleiightful we ^now. ‘ ‘ As Pngliah wfeat 

can exceed this ? < * . 

‘Not wi^lly in the busy world, nor quite ^ 

Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city cortfes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells, 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you^ear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock; 

Although I etweeu it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar. 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-liideri, to thiee arches of a bridge 

Crown’d with the minster-towers. The fields between 

Aie dewy-fresh, brows’d by deep-udder’d kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

Tl le lime a summer home of murmurous wings.* 

Or lake the companion j)icture, where this view is alive with 
human passion :— ^ 

‘ There sat we down upon a garden mound,* 

Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 

Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ] and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedial towers. 

Across ^lazy glimmer of the west, 

Reveal’^^heir shining windows ; from them clash’d 
The bells ; wc listen’d; witli the time we play’d ; 

Wc spoke of other things; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 

'I'he central wish, until wc settled there.’—vol. ii. p. 29. 

^ Dora,’ though not so luxuriously beautiful, has less, indeed 
nothing, that could be spared without serious loss, and being only 
liLilf the length of the foimer^ne, we shall extract it entire- 

‘ With farmer Allan at the farm aliode 
« William and Dora. William was his son. 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought." I’ll make them man and wife.” 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call’d his son, and said, “My sen, 

1 married late; but 1 would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die; 
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And 1 have set xay hteart upon a match. 

, Now therefore look to Dora, she is well- 
To look tn 5^, thrifty too beyond her s^e. 

, She he and I 

^ce Wd.VoxdSi ipd parted, and he <fied 
In'lbfreign lands; but fox his «ake 1 bred % 
His daughter Dora: take her for your wife; * 
For t have wisltid this marri^^night and day. 
For many years.” But Williani answer’d short, 
“ I cannot marry Dora; by my life, 

^ I will not marry Dora.” Then the old man 
Was wroth, and>doubled up^his hands, ^d said, 
“ You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus! 
But in my time a father’s word was law. 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to’l. 
Consider: 'take a month to think, and give 
An answer to my wish; or by the Lord 
That made me, you shall pack, and nevermore 
Darken my doors again.” And Williejn heard. 
And answer’d something madly; bit his lips. 

And broke away. The more he look’d at her 
TheMess he liked her; and his ways were harsh; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s house, 

And hired himself to work within the fields; 

And half in love, half spite, he woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. ^ 

Then, when the bells weie ringing, Allan ca^ 
His niece and said, “ My girl, I love you well; 
But if you speak with him that was my son, 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife. 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.” 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
“It cannot be: my uncle’s mind will change! ” 
And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what little she could save. 

And sent it tliem by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it j till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said, 

“ I have obey’d my uncle until nertr, 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil came ou William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 
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And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this urphan, I am oome to you: 

You know there has not been for these five yeats 
p So full a nicest: let me take the boy, 

And I will setliim in my iinc^e*4i we * 

Among lipe wheB|jf that w||ep» hWlieart is glad 
Of the full harviMt, he may'sCe thdlhoy, ' 
And bless him for the s(^e of hmi that*s 
And Dora took the chad and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, \^ere many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into Ine field, 

And spied her not; for none of all his men " * 

Dare tell him Dora wailed with the child; 

Aftid Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fail’d her; and the reapers reap’d. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the *Riorrow came, she rose and took 
The child once m^e, and sat upon the mound; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d intp the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work 
And c^me and said, “ AVhere were you yesteulay ? 
Whose child is that? What are you doing heic? ” 
So Dora^st her eyes upon the ground, 

And answr’d softly, “ This is William’s child! ” 

“ And did I not,” said Allan, “ did I not 
Foibid you, Dora?” Dora said again, 

“ Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s gone! ” 
And Allan said, “ I sec it is a trick 
(iot up betwixt you and the woman there. 

1 must be taught my duty, and by you! 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well—for I will lake the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wieath of flower# fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from tlie field, 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came. 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And wept in secret :*and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. ^ 

Then Doia went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
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Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help’d her in lier widowhood. 

And Dora said, My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Mary, let me live and work with you: ^ 

He says that he will never see me more.” 

Then answer’d Mary, “This shall never be, 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 

And, now I think, he shall not l^ave the boy. 

For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; there.<bre thou and I will go. 

And I will have my boy, and bring him home; 

And I will beg of him to talce thee back^; 

But if he will not take thee buck again, 

Then thou and I will live within one house, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out, and reach’d the farm. 

The door was off the latch ; they peep’d and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his graiiilsirc’s knees, 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapp’d him on the hands and on the cheeks, 

Like one that loved him ; and the lad stietch’d out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the fire. 

Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her. 

And Allan set him down ; and Mary said : 

“ O Father !—if you let me call you so— 

I never came a-begging for myself. 

Or William, or this child; but now I come 
For Dora: take her back ; she loves you well. 

O sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men; for I ask’d him, and he said, 

He could nf»t ever rue his marrying me ; 

T had been a patient wife; but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus. 

‘ God bless him !’ he said, ‘ and may he never know 
^ The troubles I have gone through !’ Then he turn'd 
Ilis face and pass’d—unhappy that 1 am ! 

But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
i. His father’s memory; and take Dora back, 

And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in th^i*Toom ; 

And all at once the old man burst in sobs :—• 

“ I have been to blame—to blame. I have kill’d my son. 

I have kill’d him—but I loved him—my dear son. 

' M ay 
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May God forgive me!—I hive beeu to tflame* ' 

Kiss me, my children.” 

Then they clung about 

# The old main’s neck, and kiss’d him many times. * 

And all the man was broken with tpemorse; 

And all lUs love came back a hundredfold; 

And for three hours he eobb’d o’er William’s child. 

Thinking of William. ^ 

5^0 those four abode 

Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate; 

But Dora lived unmarried tilf her death.’—vol. ii. p. 33-41. 

Wc shall leave this without comment, which, we trust, is 
needlci^s. 

‘ Aualey Court,’ and 'Walking to the Mail,’ are in a lighter 
style, and witli less of interest. ‘ The Talking Oak’ is more im¬ 
portant, but does not fatisfy us so well. This also, like most of 
Mr. Tennyson’s better ^poems, is love-inspired and love-breathing. 
But an ancient oak, that is won by> a poet to utter podonaean 
oracles, would hardly, we conceive, be so prolix and minute in its 
responses. In ‘ Lock.slnj Hall^ the fancy is again at home. It 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the one of all these poems in which 
far-extended thought is best involved in genuine and ardent ima¬ 
gination. A quick and genhrous heart pours out through the 
lips of a young man who has been deceived by the woman 
he loved, and inflamed with (lisappointinent, reviews at pas¬ 

sionate speed—far unlike the prosaic sloivncss of professional 
reviewers—the images that ihe darkened world now presents to 
him, and the diverse paths of action that he is tempted to try. 
W'e know not what the author means by his hero’s talk of com¬ 
rades and bugle-horns; for all the rest is the direct outbirth and 
reflection of our own age. The speaker tells his former happi¬ 
ness in the following lines :— 

‘Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute oliservance hung; 

And I said, “ My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me, . 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.” 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 

I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she turn’d—her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes— 

Saying, “ I have hid my fedhngs, fearing-tliey should do me wrong;” 
Saying, “ Dost thou love me, Cousin ?” weeping, “ I have loved thee long.” 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in gold^ sands. 
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Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the Spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships. 

And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine!’ 

—vol. ii. p.%|.-96. 

The images that haunt him, of the faithless maiden’s married 
life with a despised husband, are full of bitter strength ; but 
we prefer a small specimen of his more indistinct and wider 
notions :— 

* Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn tliat earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O tliou wondrous Mother-Age! 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife*. 

When I heard my days before me, and ihe tumult of my life; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield. 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’%‘*field, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn. 

Sees in heaven the light of I^ndon flaring like a dreary dawn; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then. 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 

That which they have done hut earnest of the things that they shall do; 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see— 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill’d with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilotg of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm.’ 

—vol. ii. pp. 103, 104. 

' Lady Clare * is not memorable ; bitt the ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ 
well deserves citg’ion, as an example of the skill with which a 
poet can find a true and complete imaginative interest in an anec¬ 
dote of our actual refined life:— 

; 
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‘ In her car he whispers gaily, 

“ If my heart by signs can tell. 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 

.^nd I think thou lov’st me well.” 

She replies in accents fainter, 

* “ There is none I love lijke thee.” 

He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof; 

Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father's roof. 

“ I can make no marriage present; 

Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant. 

And I love thee more than life.’* 

They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 

Summer woods, about them blowing. 

Made a murmur in the land. 

P'rom deep thought himself he rouses. 

Says to her that loves him well, 

“ Let us fee these handsome houses 
Where the wcfilthy nobles dwell.” 

So she goes by him attended, 

^ Hears him lovingly converse, 

Sees whatever fair and sjilcndid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers; 

Parks with oak and cl.estuut shady. 

Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built fur pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer. 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly \ 

He shall have a cheerful home; 

She will order all things duly, 

^ When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorjal bearings stately. 

And beneath the gate she turns; 

Sees a mansion more majestic ^ 

Than all those she saw before; 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the doot. 


And 
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And they speak in gentle murmor. 

When they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall; 

And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 

IVoudly turns he round and kindly, 

“ All of this is mine and thine.’* 

Here he lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of'Burleigh, fair and free ; 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were with shame she blushes. 

And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove: 

But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness. 
Though at times her spirit sank ; 

Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank: 

And a gentle consort made he. 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

• And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn. 
With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur’d, “ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 
Whil$i did will my heart from me! ” 

So she drooji’d and droop’d before him. 
Fading slowly from his side: 

Three fair children first she bore him. 
Then before her time she died. 

Weeping, weeping late and early. 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And^iie came to look upon her. 

And he look'd at her and said, 

“ Bring the dress, and put it on her. 
That she wore when she was wed.” 
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Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dresathat she weis wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest.” 

—vol. ii. pp. 201-205. 

Every thoughtful reader of the poems which we have thus 
glanced through will be led to compare them with those on simi¬ 
lar themes, of present human existence in the country, by the 
most profoundly reflective of our living poets, Mr. Wordsworth. 
‘Michael,’ ‘The Brothers,’ the story of Margaret in the begin¬ 
ning of ‘ The Excursion,’ ‘ Ruth,’—these also are English Idylls^ 
drawn from the well-springs of Nature, and finished with thl^ 
})ainful care of a great aitist. How naked and bare they all are 
in theiaisolemn stillness! Nor is it only in these potfms, but 
even in works of lighter and gladder movement, that we are com¬ 
pelled to listen to the bard as to a grave teacher of moral truth, 
whom the spirit of spontaneous enjoyment, and even the sympathy 
with whatever is pathetic or grand in man, cannot hurry beyond 
the school of his compassionate but austere stoicism. Ignorance 
only, or lunacy, could deny him a deep internal power of true 
jjoetry. But even this, and not merely the manly jiassions and 
the soft affc(’tions, even the shaping and inspired imagination 
itself, is always subject to the considerate dominion of the moral 
idea. Emotion, the most general and obvious, the necessary im¬ 
pulse of all poetry in every age, is restrained in all his writings 
by the awful presence of self-centred will. The feelings are de¬ 
scribed rather than shared; the tragic })assions summoned up 
only to be rebuked by a more solemn conjuration than their own; 
the free enjoyment of life and nature ajiproved only within the 
bounds of unrelaxing caution ; and love—the name bubbled by 
every wave of Ilippocrene, and thundered in all the floods and 
storms t)f the main ocean of our being—is here a grave ritual 
sound spoken over the still waters drawn from the well of Truth 
for a penitential baptism. 

Of course it would be far from our design to charge this great 
writer with want of feeling. A poet without feeling! Fire 
without warmth, and a heart without pulsation ! But it is clear 
that his fceling^„are always strictly watched by his meditative con¬ 
science too strictly, not for wisdom, but for rapture. Not a pro¬ 
phet in the wilderness lifting up his testimony against an evil 
generation, for the heart of the seer must be red and fierce as 
molten iron—not a hermit in his cave retired from human joys, 
for the anchorite floats above his rocky floor, forgetful of laws 
and retributions, in an ecstasy of self-denying love, that supplies 
the place of decalogue and duties—but like the prophet and the 
monk, this poet turns aside from the busy ways of life t(»speculate, 
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in sage and sometimes awful rhetoric, on the wondrousness of 
existence, and the care with which we must tend the purity of its 
fountain in the heart. There is no face so lovely, no act so gush¬ 
ing over with keen life, that it can kindle at once the minstrel 
into song, hurrying him beyond all thought of wiong and right, * 
and having warrant enough in the zealous heat which it insjnres. 
Only in communion with the stars, the mountains, and the sea, 
the flowers of spring and autumn lea\es, and all the simple mys¬ 
teries of natural things, does his heart pour, without pause, a 
Stream of melodious gladness, and fear no danger in its own happy 
^cstasies. Even in these solemn elevations of soul he does 
not forget to impose a scheme of toils on human life. Among 
streams and rocks he begins with discourse of virtue; and when 
he has fisen on the ladder of his vision to the stars, we still hear 
him singing from the solar way, that it is by temperance, sober¬ 
ness, and chastity of soul he has so climbed, and that the praise 
of this heroic discipline is his last message to mankind. A noble 
temper of heart! A truly great man ! lie has strangely wedded 
his philosophic lore to the sNveetuess of poetry. But the poetiy 
would have streamed out in a freer gush, and flushed the heart 
with ampler joy, had the moial been less obtntd(d as its c onstant 
aim. 


In the younger of these two idyllic writers, on the whole the 
most genial poet of English rmal life that we know—for Burns 
was of another langungc and counliy, no loss than school—there 
is a very different stamp of soul. In Ins works theie has been art 
enough reejuired and used to give such clear and graceful round- 
licss; but all skill of labour, all intellectual purpose, kept behind 
the sweet and fervid impulse of the heart. Thus, all that we call 
affection, imngination, intellect, melts out as one long happy sigh 
into union with the visibly beautiful, and with every glowing 
breath of human life. In all his better poems there is this same 
rharacter—this fusion of his own fresh feeling w ith the delightful 
affections, baffled 0 |^blessed, of others—and with the fairest images 
of the real world as it lies before us all to-dav. To this same 
tendency all legend and mystery are suboidinate—to this the 
understanding, theorizing and dogmatizing, yet ever ministers, a 
loyal giant to a fairy mistress. In his better andjater works the 
fantastic and ingenious brain, abounding in gold-dust and dia¬ 
mond-powder, and the playmate of sphinxes and hieioglyphic 
bMsts, pours out its wealth, and }okc5 its monsters only for the 
novice of that homely northern nature, without whose smile all 
wealth is for us ^ut dead stones, and all mysteries but weary task¬ 
like puzz|cs. 


Art. 
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Art. V.— Remarks on English Churches^ and on the,M!xp^iiinoy 
of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to Pious and 
Christian Uses. By J. H. Markland, F.R.S. and S.A. 
Oxford, 1842. 12mo. Second Edition. 

TV/TR. MARKLAND has long been known for his zealous and 
indefatigable services to the Church—servicesIhot the less 
valuable as rendered by a layman. And he has now added an¬ 
other to their number, by a suggestion so likely to accord with 
the present improved state of religious feeling, and capable of 
such general application, that it may be regarded as one of the^,.- 
most important steps made lately in the restoration of a soun^* 
and efficient church-system among us. That it is simple, and ob¬ 
vious, such as might have occurred to any mind in passing through 
one of our churchyards, or looking at the tablets which disfigure 
the walls of our churches, is no dis}>aragement to the merit of the 
suggester. Most of our greatest inventions have been of this 
nature. To have appreciated its value, and placed it before the 
phblic in a form likely to fix attention, and to induce the 
adoption of it, is in itself no slight thing. And the pure, prac¬ 
tical, and devotional spirit of the little work in which it is contained 
will give it a recommendation, which Mr. Markland may well 
claim as his own. 

* It is not (he says) the object of these pages to suggest the banishing 
of sepulchral monuments altogether from our churches, deeply reverenc¬ 
ing, as we must, the antiquity of the custom, and the feeling of love and 
respect for the dead, “ as the last work of charity we can perform for 
them,” which in many instances prompts their erection; and also be¬ 
lieving that they have often been the means of producing a salutary in- 
pression upon the living, “ The sensations of pious cheerfulness which 
attend the celebration of Sunday,” says "WordswoTtb, “ are profitably 
chastised by the sight of the graves of kindred and friends, gathered to* 
gether in that general home, towards which the thoughtful, yet happy, 
spectators themselves are journeying.” The descendant of a noble 
house who in his family mausoleum *' sees hi# steel-clad sires and 
mothers mild” reposing on their marble tombs, and the peasant who 
saunters among the mouldering heaps of the forefathers of his hamlet, 
are alike susceptible of some mournful pleasure, arising from the con¬ 
templation of “ these relics of veneration and are alive to the senti¬ 
ments BO exquisitely expressed by Gray in a stanza which ought never 
to have been expunged from his Elegy ;— 

“ Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; - 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful esarnest of eternal peace.” 

Tombs of different periods, and of styles characteristic of those periods 
VOL. Lxx. HO. cxL. 2 li • (provided 
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(provided they do not offend in point of taste), collected in and around a 
place of worship, must promote the feeling which some of them at least 
were intended to excite. The lesson on mortality is most striking, when 
we see the earthly pomps of age after age, in the outward fashion of each 
period, all gathered within the same precinct; the dead, great and small, 
of different generations, waiting alike the Resurrection. 

, * Still, it must be admitted that commonplace monuments and tablets 

have been, anil continue to be, most needlessly multiplied, and that this 
excess might be wisely restrained. On the walls of many churches, in¬ 
stead of contributing to the beauty of the fabric, they are unsightly 
excrescences. Not only has every vacant place been seized upon, but 
portions of the original structure have been, and are shamefully muti¬ 
lated to receive them. For example; Mr. Rickman, speaking of the 
ancient altar-screen at Beverley, “ unrivalled in its description of work,” 
states “ that some remarkably fine and intricate tracery has been cut 
away to put in some poor modern monumental tablets.”* The beautiful 
altar-screen in the Lady Chapel of York Minster, and the screens, in 
fvarious other cathedrals and churches, have equally suffered. A loii% 
^walogue of similar enormities might be given, as instances of grdss 
cal^elessness and depraved taste. 

‘ In the majority of cases, why is not the simple gravestone allowed to 
suffice? Perhaps the very individual whose name is to be engraved on a 
costly monument was so averse to notoriety, that the distinctive excel¬ 
lence of his character consisted in those retiring qualities which never 
desired to travel out of the domestic circle. 

‘ “ It is my will (the excellent Bishop Sanderson desired) that no 
costly rii&nument be erected for my memory, fiut only a fair /lot marble 
stone be laid over me. And I do very much desire my will may be 
carefully observ/fed herein, hoping it may become exemplary to some one 
or other; at least, however, testifying at my death—what I have so often 
earnestly professed in my lifetime—ray utter dislike of the vast ex¬ 
penses laid out in funeral solemnities, with very little benefit to any, 
which, if bestowed in pious and cliarituble Works, might redound to the 
public or private benefit of many persons.” Dr. Wells requested “ to 
have no stone set up to his memory; ” but he did leave a monument in 
his parish, for he rebuilt the parsonage at his own cost. Mr. Newman 
justly observes that “ it is always a satisfaction to have evidence that an 
author is writing under the practical influence of his own principles.” 
Sir Henry Wotton directed his executors to “ lay over his grave a marble 
stone, plain and not costly ; considering that time moulders even marble 
to dust, for monuments themselves must die.” 

* Again, how frequently does it happen that on such memorials all 
that is naentioned is nothing more than what the parish-register could 
tell ns I “ Most inscriptions record nothing else of the buried person, 
but that he was born upon one day and died upon another: the whole 
history of his life being comprehended in those two circumstances that 
are common to all mankind . I could not but look upon these registers 

* A still more lamentable instance may be seen in the exquisite Lady Chanel, or 

Trbity Cliurch, attached to Ely Cathedral. ^ if ’ 
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of existence, wlietlier of brass or marble, as a kind of satire upbn the 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial of them, but that they 
were born and'that they died.’* 

‘ Collins, in his exquisite lines on the death of Colonel Ross, gi^es to 
that brave soldier a grave covered with turf, and tells us that 

“ Aerial hands shall build his tomb, 

With shadowy trophies crown’d.** 

But men “ of meaner mould, life’s common clods,” are not to be thus 
easily satisfied.. By tlieir own testamentary directions, or by the mis¬ 
taken kindness of surviving friends, tombs of a costly and substantial 
character are prepared for numbers, whose claims to sepulchral honours 
could not well be classed with those of the hero of Fonteuoy. The poet’s 
lament is not to apply to them, and, after u vast expense and waste of 
talent and labour, the “ polished marble,” in the shape of a statue or 
bust, is i^cd upon its pedestal.’—p. 36, &c. 

^t^nd ffle suggjes&on whicll follow's is obvious :— 

If, from the comparatively huipble station which an individual may 
have occupied, or from his uneventful life, no useful lesson can be taught 
by the inscription ou his tomb, why should not an expenditure (which 
in this case must be prompted by somewhat of vanity in his surviving 
friends) receive another and a higher direction ? Might not the cost be 
made instrumental to a better and a holier end ? Might it not be de¬ 
voted to the service and glory of God, and to the benefit of those who 
worship in His house ? For more than a century, mural monuments 
with cherubs, skulls, lamps, and twisted columns, with little variety, 
were permitted to deform our churches. In later days we have had the 
urn or the sarcophagus—strange ornaments in a Christian temple!— 
or a female figure, veiled w’itli drapery, sitting under a willow, bending 
over a tomb, or leaning upon an extinguished torch! These designs 
have become wearisome and uninteresting from repetition, and unless 
they proceed from the chisel of a master, cannot but be wholly disre¬ 
garded. It should be an object, therefore, with us all, where our in¬ 
fluence may extend, to endeavour to restrain the passion for erecting 
sepulchral memorials, in order that they may be confined exclusively to 
those, who, from their distinguished talents and their useful lives, merit 
posthumous honours; and that when they are erected, due attqi^tion 
should always be paid to the proper disposal of them in our churches, 
and also to their adaptation to the character of the building, which is to 
contain them. But far more strongly may it be urged, that instead of 
costly monuments, memorials should be chosen, which, from being really 
useful, might be stamped with a more imperishable character. 

‘ In pointing out another class of memorials for the dead, as’substi- 
tutes for a large proportion of unimportant and unedifyiug monuments 
and tablets, the object should be to associate the names and the virtues 
of those who are really worthy of such commemoration with something 
more important and more beneficial than all that sculpture and epitaphs 
alone can afford. 

‘ On the death of the head of n family of rank or wealth, the more 
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pressing both Bpiritnal and tempoiral, of a neighbotirhood should 

be consulted, tmd a parish church, a district church or chapel, a school, 
almshouses, or an hospital should be erected,' or enlarged, as cirepm- 
stances might require. If no such building or additious to an existing 
building be called for, then let inquiries of lire following kind be made. 
Does the body, or an aisle of the church of the parish, its chancel, porch, 
roof, tower, or spire,, call for restorationIn what state are the altar 
and its screen, and the font.'* In many of our churches the altar-screens 
have either perished, or the original work is hidden or defaced, as we 
have seen,' by clumsy wood-wo^, or hy paintings, ** where sprawl the 
saints” of artists less skilful than “ Verrio or Laguerre —let such be 
carefully restored. In others of our churches, the altars themselves and 
fonts will be found in, a state of filth and decay disgraceful to us as 
members of Christ’s Church, professing to hold in reverence the sacra¬ 
ments which He has ordained, but wholly regardless of the places of 
their celebration.’ , 

We have wished to let Mr. Markland speak for himself, 
cause a good man's voice, whose acts are like his words, is nev4^ 
heard in vain. And without any effort at deep research,.or phi- 
losoplhy, or eloquence—even where a writer prefers, like Mr. 
Markland, to speak rather in the language of others than in his 
own—there is a secret charm in the very absence of pretension, 
which cannot but tell upon a w'cll-constituted mind. 

Our object is one, to which Mr. Markland himself would far 
rather that we should devote the little space which can given 
to these observations than to any praise of himself. It is to carry 
on the good work which he has begun; and to urge the same 
suggestion, that our sepulchral monuments should be shaped 
hereafter to some more appropriate and religious purpose than 
the mere commemoration of a name by a mass of marble. 

The time when this suggestion has been thrown out is pe¬ 
culiarly appropriate to it. The eyes of the country have been 
opened to a sense of its spiritual destitution. With this new 
sense (for new it is) has come a deep conviction upon all classes, 
not inerely on those who view things religiously, but on the 
politician, the philosophical speculator, even on the worldly pro¬ 
prietor, to wh(>in property is an idol; that unless some great efforts 
are made to place once more over our dense masses of population 
some more efficient teaching and guidance than the staff of a 
policeman, or even the bayonet of a regiment, society must be 
disorganized, and with this must come ruin to every interest, 
worldly or unworldly alike. We have learnt at last that this 
teaching and guidance must be one of the heart, and of the whole 
not merely of the head, administered by doses in newspapers, 
;|md at Mechanics^ Institutes, but guaranteed and enforced with 
all the authority which can be given to human words by a divine 
* commission. 
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coinmiMion,sndby all good andlu^ly appeals to human sdi^tkKna— 
appeals which can be found nowhere perfect but in tbededaintions 
and xninistfll^ns of the gospel. To the Church therefore men 
are looking on each side to come forward and do for the country, 
what no statesman, or Parliament, can hope of themselves to do-^ 
to infuse into the effete limbs of the empire new life and vigour; 
to teach those to obey who are now disposed for anarchy; to fill 
those with love who are now hating; to give contentment to those 
who cannot be rich ; and benevolence and charity to the rich, who, 
if they can be brought to demote to religious and charitable pur* 
poses only a portion of their wealth, may yet preserve the re¬ 
mainder. 

TO fiev TTpo )(prifiaTb>y 
krrimwy okvos 

’ er^eylioyag air* tl'jjtrpov, 

ovk tSu irpoirae 
TTtjfioyag ’yejj.wy ayayy 

ovo* iirovTiat rTka<j>0£.—Agamemnorif v. 9 * 78 . 

And in looking round for the various lesources which may be 
ina<le available to this purpose, few present themselves as more 
obvious and more likely to be productive than the one suggested 
by Mr. Markland. 

Asa better and higher spirit revives among us, the questions 
must occur, especially in those inomtmts when the heai't is most 
softened, and the truth of things most vividly brought out by the 
presence of death—what is the nature of death itself; what the rela¬ 
tions between the dead and the living; what the proper destination 
of sacred buildings; what language ought to be used in them; and 
with what eye those whom we commemorate would regard the ho¬ 
nour which we pay them. We shall in the same proportion learn to 
think more of others than of ourselves; more of the truth than of 
what the world will say on our ow n thriftincss or profusion; more, 
in one word, of heaven than of earth; and then, perhaps, we may 
be able to form a right conception and pure taste, as on an infmite 
variety of other subjects, so especially on sepulchral monumems. 

Their history indeed is remarkable; and well deserves to be 
studierl by a philosophical antiquarian, not merely to trace cos¬ 
tumes, and define periods of architecture, but as a practical illus¬ 
tration of the changes which have followed each other in habits of 
thought and action, upon the most important questions, and under 
the most exciting circumstances of human life. It is a history of 
religion; and in the Christian period, a history of the Church; 
an exhibition of prevailing thought and feeling, deliberately 
planned, contrived for perpetuity, permitted linder the sanction 
of the Church, and so intimately connected with the saddest 

. realities 
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consi<k^r^^ i^S excladed* or^ if adsyitted> must wtray a state of 
sniidd coUipleteiy wMded to falsities. Mi^ Markland laas dJpeady 
enlai^;ed Ms original memoir to the Oxford Architectural SoKiety. 
He xnijglit find a very extensive and interesting field for still 
further researches, by prosecutbtg them in this direction; and we 
will venture to offer a few questions and suggestions ourselves- 

It is no slight change of rircuiSitances* nothing perh^ short 
of the whole Christian revelation, wlsjch was implied either directly 
or indirectly in the first great -change from cremation to interment, 
which marked the rise of Christianity. How deepH must an 
entirely new system of belief have sunk into the popular mind, 
before it could have borne an alteration in those practices relating 
to the dead, to Avhich it clings with the deepest superstition! 
What a revolution of thouglit in regard to the relations m which 
the hotly stands to the soul; and in which relations are comprised 
so much of past revealed knowledge, so much of l^evated and 
self-disciplining moral teaching, so much of faith in a future resur¬ 
rection, so many miraculous facts, on which that faith must rest! 
‘ Execrantur rogos,’ sn)s Minucius, ‘etdamnantigniuinsepulturas.* 
Coupled with tlus, Christianity retained the two principal, and seem¬ 
ingly contradictory sentiments, which the human mind has always 
associated with its mortal remains. It honoured, and yet dreaded 
and almost loathed them, as if the strange combination of a 
blessing and a curse were visible in natural death, as it was sup¬ 
posed to exist in the case of sacrificed victims; which were, in the 
eyes of the heathens and of the Jews, both consecrated and pol¬ 
luted. Thus the early Christians, while they buried their dead out 
of their sight, lavished on them many inaiks of veneration and 
affection. 

‘ TertuUian says, that though Christians in his time abstained from 
sumptuous and effeminate decorations and applications to their persons 
when living, yet they bestowed on their dead the most choice and ex¬ 
pensive spices, perfumes, odours, diugs, and ointments: they were also 
embalmed and entombed with great magnificence.’— Apol. 1, 42, 34. 

We quote from Gough—who goes on to cite, to the same effect, 
Origen, Eusebius, Prudentius, St. (irrcgory of Nyssa, &c. See. 

Perhajis no form or place of sepulture could be imagined har¬ 
monizing more completely with true reason and the spirit of the 
Gospel than those vast catacombs, stretching in every direction 
uudor the city of Rome, on the illustration of which so much 
puins have been bestowed. Originally excavated, it is probable, 
by the workers of'pozzolana, they offered a natural refuge from 
persecution bolji for living Christians and for dead. Their long 
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iato a low*ardied lab^ri^tU afEbrded on each aide 
the dead in rar^ing one above the other, in aixea 
the body, end closed afterwards with brick-WTOk and mortm; 
Within these the body itself lay, wrapped either in folds of linen 
and covered with perfumes, or dressed in its richest robes—a vase 
to hold either the blood jof the martyr> or lustra! water, embedded 
in mormr at the side—^leaves^of evergreen laurel or ivy (not 
cypress/ strewed under them; the instruments of martyrdom (if 
they died martyrs) entombed with them, such as nails, forceps, 
leaden bullets, axe or cross; sometimes the name engraved within 
the tomb; %>metimes a leaden tablet with an account of their 
martyrdom, and on the exterior the sign of the cross, the mystical 
symbol of the name of Christ, or some other Christian emblem, 
engraved or painted, as the palm branch, th<‘ dove, the fish, the 
anchor, or the crown. A bronze lamp suspended from the arch 
betokened the belief in immortality. And if the heathen sarco¬ 
phagus was retained, its sides were charged with sculptures of our 
Lord, the apostles, or scenes and (diaracters from Scriptures, such 
as the history of Jonah, the ascension of Elijah, the sacrifice of 
Abraham, Moses striking the rock, or the Israelites passing the 
Red Sea—all typical of some holy doctrine connected with the 
resurrection ol the dead. The same is to be observed of the 
jiaintings which decorate the ceilings of the vaults or oratories. 
And the reverence shown to the dead is seen in another little 
instance, which must shame those who in mod(‘rn days have the 
management of our cemeteries. They never piled body upon body. 

‘ Illud baud silcntio praitereundum est,’ says the author of Roma 
Siibterranea,* ‘quod inviolabili coiituetudiiie a Christiams receptum 
serva<um(iue fuisse novimus, ut dum tumuli dtfunctorum corpora loca- 
rentur, si lorte aliquando plura eodeui monumento cadavera reponi con- 
tingeret, baud unquam unum alteri super poneretui, sed uuumquodque 
ad latus adjaccutis consisteret.’— Lib. i cap 26. 

And the rule was subsequently confirmed by ecclesiastical 
councils. 

These expressions, however, of natural piety soon passed into a 
desire less rational. The efforts made to honour the dead, and to 
spare the survivors perhaps from the sight »)f the painful work of 
corruption, easily lapsed into an endeavour to prevent corruption 
altogether: an endeavour not only futile, but leading to much 
that is inconsistent with the true reverence due to the mortal re¬ 
mains of our brethren, and with a just view of Christian doctrine 
in regard to death. 

To these efforts to save the body from corfUption we seem to 
owe the rise of our first sepulchral monuments. It was natural in 

^ the 
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the first place to mark the place where they lay, that their re¬ 
mains might not he disturbed; and on a similar principle, those 
who could fiford it, in a spirit far frolh thoroughly Christian, 
instead of permitting the bones to niingle in the natural course 
of decayt*—‘ earth with earth, ashes with ashes, dust with dust,’— 
would make ineffectual attempts to saw them from the more 
loathsome circumstances of death, Or M lea^ to delay the ap¬ 
proach of them. Hence the acl^tion m the stone which 

has been the germ pf all our Christian sepulchral n^aorials; 
and perhaps the very fact that these cofRns were accessible only 
to the wealthier classes would in ItselJ* imply a defectiw principle. 
In the death which levels aji, all should be equal; ^d artificial 
distinctions here, of whatever kind, founded on mere wealth, can 
scarcely be consistent with truth or reeuson. That there is some¬ 
thing erroneous in this vain contest against the laws of universal 
decay, in this struggle to maintain a property in our crumbling 
frame, even when all has departed that made its pll^session and 
command valuable, may be inferred even from the practical diffi¬ 
culties connected with it, which have been so elaborately discussed 
in Lord Stowell’s judgment on the subject of iron coffins. 

And its futility must be impressed strongly on the minds of 
those who turn over the pages of the ‘ Archteologia,’ and other 
antiquarian works, when they read of the disturbed graves, and 
the prying, inhuman, unchristian curiosity, which, underivthe 
pretence of science or of historical accuracy, has violated so 
often the last receptacles of the dead. Alfred’s bones, deposited 
in Hyde Abbey, there is every reason to suppose, have been 
scattered about by the hands of convicts.* In 1552, the tomb of 
William the Conqueror was opened at Caen. In 1562, the 
Calvinists broke open that of liis queen, Matilda, when, among 
other acts, the ring was stolen from her finger. Edward the 
Confessor’s body was exposed in James II.’s reign; Canute’s in 
1766, in repairing Winchester cathedral; Sebert’s, king of the 
East Angles, in Henry lll.’s reign. In Charles II.’s reign, that 
of William Rufus. In 1770, Edward I.’s, in Westminster 
Abbey, in order to ascertain the meaning of the ^ renewal of the 
cere’ about his body, for which frequent orders were given. The 
remains of our Saxon kings, removed from their places of rest, lie 
in boxes on the side screens of the choir of Wineheater cathedral, 
and not even these have been safe from prying eyes; but not 
many years since f were allowed to be examined by ‘ Edmund 
^rtwrigbt. Esq., of the York militia, to whom, with two other 
sgentlcmen of the reginjent, the then Dean of Winchester gave 
permission to opeb any tombs in the cathedral, provided it was 

* See Arcliffiologia, vol. xiii. p. 3^0. f See (Sough, vol. ii. p. ,337. 

done 
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clone with privacy aifdi decency, and tinder the dii*eclion of the 
mason of the chapter!!!’ Edward IV., and Elizabeth Woodville, 
his wife ; Catherine, wife of Henry V.; Queen Catherine Parr, 
at Sudeley, under circumstances most revolting and shocking; 
and King Charles I., within the last few years, have all been 
disturbed in their graveji; not to speak of King John, in Wor¬ 
cester cathedral, of who^ it'‘is added*— 

‘ One #an stole a finger^one, Snd sent it up to London to be tipped 
with silver, and refused a large'sum for it; blit afterwards lost it on 
the road. Mr. Thompson of Worcester—^the* name ought to be per¬ 
petuated—took some of the maggots to bait his angling-rod; but it was 
three days before a fish would bite, and when he drew out a dace he car¬ 
ried it in triumph through the streets.* 

Our ancestors, under the influence of a corrupted and corrupt¬ 
ing form of Christianity, did, indeed, at times lay open the 
remains of those whom they accounted saints; but it was with 
reverence, honour and enshrine them more nobly than before; 
not to carry off a bone to lie in a cabinet of curiosities, or a lock 
of hair, as we have seen ourselves, from King Charles I., to be 
handed about in a lady’s drawing-room ; or to taste the liquor of 
embalment, or to pry into some singularity of dress or usage—to 
be recorded at the next meeting of the Antiquarian Society—with¬ 
out a thought of the curses which the wise and good of all ages 
have denounced on the violators of graves. 

But to return. Abroad, to the present day, coffins are rarely 
used. ‘ The lower classes of society even in this country,’ says 
Cotman, following Gough,f 'up to the time of Elizabeth, had no 
other coffin than the winding-sheet.’ In many old country churches 
might lately be seen a wooden box, ridged, with one or two 
lids, which was used as a bier to inclose and carry out the poor 
dead ; and though such a seeming disrespect would be most 
painful in the present day, if it were confined to the poor, it may 
be questioned whether the simple depositing of the body in con¬ 
secrated ground, with proper security against its being ffisturbed, 
but without unnatural attempts to prevent it mingling with its 
native earth, may not be the most proper form of sepulture;— 

‘The Barons of Roslin,* says Father Hay, ‘were buried of old 
in their armour, without any coffin, and the late Roslin, my good- 
father [or father-in-law], grandfather to the present Roslin, was the 
first buried in a coffin, against the sentiments of King James VII., 
then in Scotland, and several other persons well versed in antiquity, 
to whom my mother Jean Spoteswood, grandmother of Archbishop 
Spoteswood, would not hearken, thinking it beggarly to be buried in 
that manner. The great expense she was at in burying her husband 

* See Green’s jffistory of Worcfstfr. , f Itrosses, Tiitroduction. 

* • occasioned 
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occasioned the sumptuary acts which were made in the following parlia¬ 
ment.*—<7rose*f Scotland^ p. 47. (See also hay of Last Minstrel^ vi. 
23, and Note.) 

And Sir John Moore did not repose less honourably, because 

‘ No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud they bound him. 

But he lay like a warrior taking ms rest, 

With his martial cloak aroundi^im.’ 

It is assumed, of course, that no frightful accumulations of 
interment Would be crowded into a narrow space, such as are now 
found in our metropolitan cemeteries—and that no burials would 
take place in churches, or under circumstances which may render 
it necessary to guard against infection and disease.* In these 
cases much more is necessary than the mere inclosure of the body 
in wood; and the whole question is altered. 

With the prevalence of this Egyptian contest agai]^st decay, we 
may trace the rise also of the superstitious legends respecting the 
remains of the martyrs. For a body to be found undecayed was 
in itself assumed as a sufficient evidence of sanctity; and we little 
know how many of the worst features of Popery in the worship of 
relics and the multiplication of false miracles, and the adoration 
of saints, may be traced to the unreasonable indulgence of that 
human weakness which shrinks from becoming a prey to the 
worm, and from thus paying the last debt of its sinful mortality. 

If there is anything sound in these views, the first corruption 
in our church sepulchral monuments must be looked for in the 
use of stone coffins. They were first formed of different blocks. 
Subsequently they were hollowed out of a single stone ,• some¬ 
times with a circular cavity fijr the head; and sunk but slightly 
beneath the surface of the ground. It was a natural accompani¬ 
ment to set upon the lid some mark to describe who lay beneath, 
in a rude inscription or carving but little relieved. 

* Effigies,* says Mr. Stothard,t ‘are rarely to be met with in England 
before the middle of the thirteenth century: a circumstance not to be 
attributed to the causes generally assigned, which were either that they 
had been destroyed, or that the unsettled state of the times did not offer 
sufficient encouragement for erecting such memorials; hut it rather 
appears not to have been before become the practice to represent the 
deceased. If it had been otherwise, for what reason do we not find 
effigies over the tombs of William the Conqueror, his son William 
Rufus, or his daughter Gundrada (nor, it may be added, of his wife, 
i^tilda, or his daughter Cecilia, at Caen) ? Yet, after a time, it is an 

* We trust, from the appearance of a recent blue book, that the next session of par¬ 
liament will produce ad Act, most necessary and far too long delayed, on this iuiport- 
aut, but, in its details, most jiainful and disgusting subject, 
f Monunieittal Remains, p. 4. 
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undoubted fact that the alteration introduced by the NormitiQB was the 
addition of the figure of the peraon deceaaed ; and then it appeared not 
in the bold style of the later Norman monuments, but partaking of the 
character and low relief of those tombs it was about to supersede. Of 
these, and of the few perhaps that were executed, Roger, Bishop of 
Sarum, is the only specimen in good preservation. 

‘ About the beginning the fourteenth century the coffin-shape en¬ 
tirely disappears, and the e|Bgy is represented in full relief,* 

In thiS^ndividuali^ing tendency, perhaps, we may find the source 
of the second great corruption of our^tombs. Christianity cannot 
regard death except as the Church regards it; and the Church 
cannot regard the dead any more than the living, as individuals, 
unless they are especially marked out for honour by holding some 
divine commission, or by possessing some worthy spiritual claim to 
be singled out for commemoration. The whole bt>dy, not any 
separate limb, should be the object of the Christian contemplation. 
Everything i^hich confers a solemn and venerable character on 
the general Christian cemetery or place of rest ()tojjU,rjT7}^tov), as 
the last common home and receptacle of all our perishable bodies, 
where the small and the great lie together, and the servant is 
free from his master,’ is consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and therefore with truth, and therefore with good taste. But it 
may be doubted whether the still retaining our individual dis¬ 
tinctions beyond the house of death, except in some rare instances, 
is not akin to the same false and dangerous tendency, which in 
the gradual growth of Popery drew minds from contemplating 
the whole body of the Church to particular teachers and founders 
of sects; and from the wliole body of the elect departed to the 
mediation of particular saints. Place an Englishman on the field 
of Waterloo by one of those spots where he knows that hundreds 
of his countrymen are buried, who died fighting for their country; 
and his thoughts will be fixed on a grand social spectacle, elevating 
and refining them by its abstraction from all selfish tendencies. 
Let a thousand widows and orphans stand there mourning over 
the sepai'ategraves, each of their own kinsman; and domestic feel¬ 
ings and affections may indeed be roused, but the greater lesson of 
patriotism will be lost and forgotten. There is, then, no longer to be 
read in,deatli the great maxim of social life on which the wisest poli¬ 
ticians have known that the safety of their countries depended—a 
maxim as true and as necessary in the Church as in the State—that 
the individual is far more concerned in the welfare of society than 
society in the welfare of the individual :—ytaXws jw-sv yap (pspoiMsvos 
dv^p TO ku 9* eaifTov Sia^Sei^optEVVjr rvs ot/Sev warffov 

\vraci, xaxaroxa/v Se ev woXX&J fAciWov And 

* Thucyd. lib. ii. c. GO. 


thus 
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thus i^ividual memoriala over grav^, except under particular 
circumstances, where they have rendered ^reat services to society, 
and as Christians to the society of Christians, the Church, may 
properly be avoided. 

One false principle admitted, others will soon follow; and 
the principle of retaining before the eyes of the living the me¬ 
mory of the individual dead beyond what was legitimate in the 
exercise of private affection, soon led to a third great corruption. 
The stone coffin, from being sunk in the ground, rose up above 
the surface, sometimes plain, sometimes with the lid more or less 
elaborately sculptured, and sometimes with a ridge, or dos d\ine, 
probably to throw off the moisture to preserve it from decay; and 
simultaneous with this movement the historian of religion will 
trace the rise of that worship of relics, and worship of the dead, 
and belief in the miracles worked at particular tombs, which 
amounted in the end almost to a belief in sorcery. Instead of 
fixing the attention on the real spot in the consecrated building, 
where daily spiritual miracles and spiritual cures were to be 
sought, the busy, sensualized, morbid curiosity for forbidden con¬ 
verse with the dead, which, mixed with fear and superstition, is so 
common to human nature, was taken advantage of to draw the 
vulgar mind from the altar to the tomb. The shrine of the sup¬ 
posed saint or martyr was venerated and loaded with gifts, while 
the table of the Lord was neglected; and the very first principle 
of Christian piety towards the dead was violated by disturbing the 
holiest remains, exposing them to sight in all their decay, and 
even trafficking with them for money. To ‘ bury our dead out of 
our sight’ is a great law of true religious feeling. Nature, which 
has made death a loathsome and a fearful sight, and even natural 
love which would not willingly behold the corruption of that 
which we venerate, would throw a veil over the last sad process of 
mortal decay; and anything which obtrudes it too closely upt)n 
our senses must be bad. If this is true, the raised tombs in 
which the bodies were deposited above the surface* of the ground 
are a solecism in propriety. They became a greater solecism, 
when, by the operation of the spirit above alluded to, and by the 
natural tendency of the fancy to substitute a sensible magical 
operation for natural causes, or for .secret spiritual influence, the 
tomb became a centre for devotion and a rival for the altar; lights 

* The examination of several royal tombs has shown tliat this was originally their 
destination ; and so as late aa the will of Henry VIII.:—‘Onr body to be interred and 
buried in the choir of our college at Westminster; and there to be made and set, as 
soon as conveniently may be done after our decease, by our executors, at our costs and 
charges, if it be not d!l»ne by us in our lifetime, an honourable tomb for our bones 
to rest in, with a fair grate about it, in wliicb we will that the bones and body of our 
Queen Jane he put also.’— Fulkr's Church History, b. v, p. 244. 


were 
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were burnt on it,* prayers offered up before it, processiotts foriUed 
to it, and particular days devoted to its decoration; and thus by 
a natural but most fatal analogy, aided by the ancient practice of 
conseCTating churches by burying relics beneath the altar, the 
tomb itself became an altar even in shape. And this is the fourth 
great corruption in the history of sepulchral monuments. 

The beginning may bet traced to the custom of keeping anni¬ 
versaries.'. On that, for example, of Vitalis, abbot of Westminster, 
who died in 1082;— 

* His tomb (now even with the pavement) in the cloisters, was covered 
with a carpet, and over that a covering of silk wrought with gold, and 
two wax candles of two pounds each, which the sacristan was to provide, 
were to be placed there from the hour of vespers till the last mass 
of the requiem the following day; and the prior (or sub-prior in his 
absence) was to celebrate mass upon that accpunt.*— Dart's Westminster^ 
vol. i. book ii. c. iii. 

And when it became customary to celebrate the same anniver¬ 
saries with feasts and donations, the possession of the body of a 
rich man deceased became a source of no little emolument, and 
encouraged still more misplaced devotions. Thus, we quote the 
same work — 

‘ Walter, abbot of Westminster, who lies in the cloisters likewise, had 
his anniversary kept in this church on the day of St. Cosmo and Damian. 
The manner thus;—on the vigil of the aforesaid saints the prior and 
convent were to sing Placebo, and a dirge, with three lessons, as usual; 
with ringing of bells and solemn singings; with two torches burning at 
his tomb from that vigil to the end of mass next day, which mass the 
prior, or somebody there in his absence, was to sing; and then tlie 
almoner was to distribute two quarters of corn, made into bread, at his 
tomb, according to the custom in those cases,—for all which this abbot 
assigned the manor of Paddington. And if any monies arising from that 
manor remained over and above paying the charges of this anniversary, 
the almoner was to apply it to good uses, and hnd for the convent, on the 
day of the aforesaid anniversary, symnells, gastella, canestella, brachi- 
nella, and wafers; and to every one of the brothers one gallon of wine 
(cum tribiis bonis pittaniciis); and to place good ale before all the 
brothers, at every table, as usual in other anniversaries, in a great 
tankard (25 lagenarum) of the same ale that the cellerar was used to find 
for strangers; and to find for those who dined in the refectory so much 
in bread, wine, ale, and two dishes of meat from the kitchen.’ 

It is interesting also to observe that with these anniversaries is 


* Grutlier gives an ancient inscription relating lo tiiis practice of burning lights on 
heathen tombs:—‘Servus meus, et Eutycfiia, et freue aucillae mes, omnes snb hac 
conditione liberi sunto, ut monuinento alternis inensibiis luceryam acceudant, et i$d> 
lemnia mortis peragant.’—Gruther, De Jur. Max., lib. ii., c. 11. 

coupled 
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coupled the practice of praying for the dead individually, in 
connexion with the doctrine t)f purgatcwy, which so materially 
modifie<l the form of our sepulchral monuments; and likewise the 
grant of indulgences for persons who attended the mass on the 
solemn obit of particular persons, anti joined in prayer for their 
souls. Nor is it to be forgotten tliat thife hope , of,, obtaining tlie 
prayers of the living was one of the chief reasons which induced 
the desire to be buried where attention might be attracted to the 
tomb, in frequented churches, and in the most conspicuous parts 
of them :—some relies of which notion may perhaps be found lin¬ 
gering, oven now, in the reluctance which the poor exhibit to be 
buried on the north side of the churchyard. And with the esta¬ 
blishment of masses for the dead, and the consequent emolument 
accruing from them, the very i elation between the party deceased 
and the churt h which received and sheltered their remains be¬ 
came revei scd; and burial in a particular church, instead of being 
asked as a favour, was bequeathed as a legacy. {Gough, vol. ii. 

p. 131.) 

Error, however, has a pollard growth, and at a certain height 
will soon shoot out simultaneously into a number of hrauches. 
The interment of bodies within the wails of the church, the intro¬ 
ducing sculptured figures of the dead, the covering them with gor¬ 
geous canopies, an<l finally converting their monuments into sepa¬ 
rate chantries and chapels distinct from the body of the church, 
all followed the estahlishment of tombs. Of the first of these 
mistakes it is scarcely necessary to sjieak. Looking to the proper 
use and destination of the church, or to the health of the* living, 
such a jiractice ought to be prohibited. It sprung up, perhaps, 
not so much from vanity as from the superstitious noticni that con¬ 
secrated ground, and the vicinity of holy things, would in itself, 
if not consecrate what was unholy, at least preserve it from danger. 
Thus the Emperor Maximilian, father of Charles V,, directed 
that he should be buried under the high altar of St. George’s 
Chapel, so that from the breast to the head should lie over, in 
order that the priest celebrating mass might tread on his breast. 
{Ibid., p. 85.) So Guiscard d’Arigle, Earl of Huntingdon, 
13K0, bequeathed his body to be buried in the church of St. Cross, 
before the altar of our Lady, in the very place where the priest 
usually stood at the celebration of the mass. {Ibid., p. 135.) &c. tScc. 
On tins principle the Campo Santo at Pisa was filled, or sup¬ 
posed to be filled, with earth from the Holy Land. On the same 
principle men desired to be buried in the dresses of friars or 
monks. {Ibid. p. 341.) On the same j)rinciple prevailed the pil¬ 
grimages to the tombs of saints; and the belief that morsels of clay 
/. taken 
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taken from the grave of a holy man are preservatives against dis¬ 
ease, and against the powers of darkness—a superstition as pre¬ 
valent now in Ireland among the poor Romanists as it was any¬ 
where during the darkest ages. 

* The canons,* says Gough, p. 178, ‘ require that the burials of the 
faithful be in the cemeteries. At first this w'as observed with scrupulous 
exactness ; but in time insensibly crept in the custom of burying in the 
church persons distinguished by tlieir sanctity. Afterwards the em¬ 
perors made interest to be buried at the door of the cliurcb, leaving the 
interior part to the saints. But the saints did not lie long alone. In 
aftertime interment in the church was permitted, not only to ecclesiastics 
of exemplary conduct, but to those of common character, or eminent 
only for the rank which they had held. At length the laity were ad¬ 
mitted indifferently, as at present. The spirit of the church always 
opposed the abuse of burying in churches, decrees having been issued 
against it by councils in all ages, and in various parts of Christendom 
the fathers strenuously ojiposed it. In the 6th century the Council of 
Biaga forbids interment in churches; “ for if cities maintain their privi¬ 
lege of not burying the dead within their w'alls, with liow' much more 
reason should the house and temple of the Holy Martyrs be kept clear,*’ 
Anpther Council in the 9th century is equally strong in its prohibition. 

. . . . Cardinal Bourbon, archbishop of Rouen, at a council held 
there, 1.581, decrees that the dead be not buried in churches, not even 
the rich ; “the honour not being to be paid to wealth, but to the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, should be reserved for those who arc especially conse¬ 
crated to God, and their bodies temples of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, for those who have held any dignities, ecclesiastical or secular, 
and are really and truly ministers of God, and instruments of the Holy 
Spirit, and for those who by their virtues or merits have done service to 
God and the State.” ’ * 

'There was subsequently a royal ordonnance in France, that none 
but archbishops, bishops, curates, patrons, founders, and lords who 
hold su])remc courts of judicature, should he buried in churches. 
All other persons in churchyards; ami that they should be as 
far from the church as possible. {Ibid., 176.) 

Such was the gradual transition from a period when none hut 


Coiistaiitiiio die Ciieaf was buried close to his rliurcli, in fliu very pore.li. It wiw 
the general practice to bury the beads of religious houses in dioir chapter-houses or their 
cloisteis. Thus in 1420 ((rough, vol. ti. p. 170), Bishop Chiiinoe, who had been 
abbot of Glastonbury, was buried in the Chaiitor House there, because he had com¬ 
pleted it; and before Bishop Bell, the Bishojis of Durham, in their Chapter House, 
because they would not presume to be nearer to the hidy body of St. Cuthbert. (Gough, 
vol. ii. p. 176.) The Einiieror Theodosius, sats (rough, was the first who made a law 
against liurying in churches. (Cod. Theod. lib. x. tit. 17.) Alplioiiso the Wise, kiqg 
of Spain, forbade it, except to royal personages, bistiops, &c. (I^y, xi. Ph. 1. tit. 13.) 

The custom of burying out of the church continued in Spain Jill the end of the Ii3tb 
century. 

saints 
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saints were thought worthy of a place withiika oonsecrated temple, 
to a day, like the present, when a refusal to admit within the walls 
of a Christian church the monuments ami jmiegyrica of men Ivho 
die in infidelity or crime, is stigmatized as bigotry. 

It Was suggested that the exhibition of the human figure upon 
the tomb is another departure from the sffict propriety of Chris¬ 
tian taste a,nd truth; although, if there is Qife kind of sepulchral 
monument'beautiful in its form, comparatively correc4 in idea, 
and interesting both to the sculptor and the antiquary, it is the 
old altar-tomb, covered with its recumbent figure of knight, or 
king, or bishop, of which so many exquisite remains are still found 
in our churches. Some of the most beautiful pf these hare been 
preserved by the diligence and fidelity of the late 'lamented Mr. 
Stolhard, in ‘ The Monumental Effigies of Great Biitain ;’ and it 
is gratifying to see the, same work continued by Mri Hollis. 
And yet against the general idea of thus commemorating the dead 
may be urged what has been objected already—the tendency to 
individualize sepulchral,memorials—the heavy expense fittencling 
it—its being obviously restricted to the rich—its necessarily im¬ 
plying burial within the church—and an appearance of ostenta¬ 
tion not compatible with the perfect humility and unobtrusiveness 
of a pure Christian character. 

In a memorial connected with death there must be truth, per¬ 
fect truth, or it must fail in taste. And one truth the monu¬ 
mental effigies did exhibit in a most striking form, at a very early 
stage in the various transitions through which they passed. Till 
about 1230, according to both Gough and Cotman, the knight 
was represented drawing his sword ; and the bishop or abbot 
with hand uplifted in the act of blessing: but from that time 
nearly all have the hands joined over the breast, in the attitude of 
prayer. And perhaps nothing can bring together in a more 
touching form the vanity of human greatness, the real awfulness 
of death, and the consolation and support administered beneath it 
by Christianity. This indeed might not have been the Icssim 
really intended to be conveyed. The attitude was more probably 
connected with the superstitions of popery, and with those erro¬ 
neous opinions on the intermediate state of the dead, which coupled 
prayer with the doctrine of purgatory. If a truly humble spirit 
of prayer had originated such designs, they would not so seUn 
nave degenerated into gorgeous exhibitions, accompanied by more 
decisive intimations of the state of blessedness of the deceased 
than perhaps true Christianity w'ould warrant in ordinary cases. 

* Prior to 1350,’^says Cotman, *the heads of military men, and those 
of kings, ladies, ecclesiastics, and burgesses, when represented recum¬ 
bent, 
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bent, rest on cueluons- single or double-»-calle(l, in the “ Lincolnshire 
Church Notes,of 1629,” Jh the British Museum, a pillow and a bolster* 
(a^d the increasing luxury may be traced even in these). ‘ On each side 
of these is usually^placed an angel, emblematic perhaps of the minister¬ 
ing angels, who are ever about the path and bed of the faithful, smooth 
the pillow of the, dying, and carry the disembodied soul to receive the 
blessing of its M-aker, This last part of their of&ce is shown on the 
Eking brass, where, as from the head of the knight, two angels are 
carrying to heaven in a sheet his glorified spirit. On,the Lynn brasses 
the soul is traced to its utmost stage, and is seated in the bosom of the 
Father; to whom the angels arc offering incense, and in whose praise 
they arc striking their celestial harps. The most beautiful example of 
this is given by Gough, vol. ii. p. 311, from the monument of Lady 
Percy, at Beverley Minster.’— Jntroduct., p. xiii. 

It seems also that, as greater prominence was given to the 
pomp of life, in exhibiting the figure in its most gorgeous form, and 
with the strictest accuracy, and in covering the tomb with highly- 
wrought canopies, it was held necessary to convey the contrast of 
death with life more strikingly by the introduction of the skele¬ 
ton,* or representation of the body in its state of corruption, in 
the same tomb. This is not uncommon in the fifteenth century, 
and becomes more frequent afterwards. It seems as if, with the 
increasing decay of sound religion, death became more Jind more 
an object of fear; and the world more likely to absorb the 
thought. A nd it may be that some such transition may he traced 
in the animals which are represented at the feel of the various 
effigies, and of which a satisfactory account has scarcely yet been 
giien. The first idea suggested by them appears to have been 
that of the powers of evil trampled on or destroyed by good and 
holy men. No other interpretation can bo put on their earliest 
occurrence in the form of serpents or dragons’ heads pierced by 
the end of the bishop’s crozier. This device is often found, espe¬ 
cially on early French monuments; and generally in cases where 
no figure is represented on the tomb; and only the crozier itself, 
grasped occasionally by a hand sculptured in high relief. From 
this it is easy to pass to the idea of the lion and the dragon, as 
emblematic of the same evil powers, and placed under the feet of 
the recumbent figure. A transition appears to have taken place 
from this idea to an emblematic representation of the virtues of 
the deceased—the lion representing courage, the dog fidelity. 
We must not be drawn aside here into heraldry —it is undoubted 
that by and bye the animals represented on the tombs were often 
connected with the family arms, or some rebus of the family 
name. The last stage appears to have been where the dog es- 
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pecially is really the representative of the living favourite, taking 
its station, not under, but on, the feet of its mistress, or couched 
under its master, with its name written on a label, or engraved 
on a collar round the neck; as Sir Bryan Stapleton’s dog Jakke ’ 
at Ingham, and Dame Cassy’s ^ Terri’ at Deerhurst. These are 
trifles to dwell upon, but they indicate a remarkable change of 
feeling. 

It is unnecessary to say that the origin of the recumbent figure 
is to be found probably in the practice of carrying the dead body 
uncoffined to the grave, and dressed in its n>ost gorgeous a])parel, 
as is the practice now in many parts of the continent. Thus the 
marble tomb was only the perpetuation of the spec*tacle exhibited 
at the funeral. The canopy may be traced from the recesses in 
the side walls within which the coffin-tombs were early lodged, 
and surmounted by a richly-wrought Gothic arch, to the perfect 
chantries. From some of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
it might be supposed that it was thought a proper appendage, 
upon the same primiple as the canopy was carried over the living 
person. With the chapels and chantries, such as those of Bishoj) 
West and Bishop Alcock, at Ely, we reach perhaps the acme of 
corruption under the influence of popery. They involve many of 
the most objectionable features of that melancholy system ; the sale 
of masses, the doctrine of indulgences and purgatory, the growth 
of a mischievous secular power in the Church, and the with¬ 
drawal of attention from the one Supreme Being to whom the 
sacred building is dedicated, to inferior an<l human creatures. 

But in the mean time another very interesting form of monument 
had been introduced in brasses, a form indicating a more general 
demand for sepulchral memorials, a more lax admission of bodies 
to be buried within the church, and a greater disposition to overlook 
strict Christian discipline in the circumstances of death. The 
earliest English brass (says Cotman) upon record is that of Simon 
de Beauchamp, who completed the foundation of Ravenham 
Abbey, and tiled before 1208, and was buried in front of the high 
altar in St, Paul’s Church, at Bedford. On the Continent their 
tlate is as early; and in the church of St. Julien, at Mons, is one 
of Geoffroi le Bel, who died in 1150,* The honour of the in¬ 
vention is attributed by some to France. Those mentioned by 
^ Cotman, in France, accord with those of Lynn, in Norfolk, in 
being not meijj^ effigies let into the stone, but large sheets of 
metal covering the whole slab; and, where not occupied by the 
figure, filled Avith tabernacle work, or representing an em¬ 
broidered carpet. ^ They have also cushions under the head, which 
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are not to be found in any other of that epoch in Norfolk. 
Others have derived them from Flanders, and especially from 
Ghent; and traced them to those countries chiefly which supplied 
the Flemings with wool. They were composed of various 
squares^ for the convenience of importation; are often enamelled, 
and in the canopy and tabernacle work exhibit some of the 
most exquisite combinations which we possess of Gothic architec¬ 
ture. Whatever might be thought of restoring them, it is la¬ 
mentable to think how many have been destroyed, some to make 
tablets for inscriptions upon later tombs, but far more for; the 
sake of the metal in times of war and pillage. 

We come now to the period in which the revivsd (we will not 
call it of art, for art in great perfection existed already, but) of 
Grecian art, began to corrupt and break down the system of 
Gothic architecture; and with it to introduce entirely new prin¬ 
ciples int(» our sepulchral monuments—principles very closely 
connected with the general movement of mind which displayed 
itself in the sixteenth century. 

And it is worthy of remark that this change is not confined to 
England. There is in the Bodleian Library a very large and 
curious collection of drawings illustrating the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of France. They were purchased, we believe, by Gough 
himself, and fill uj>wards of a dozen folio volumes. This collec¬ 
tion is the more interesting and valuable, as in the tumults of the 
Revolution the monuments themselves must have for the most 
part perished. They are executed w'ith great care; and an 
examination of them will show a singular coincidence with the 
history of the sepulchral monuments of England. 

The altar tomb was soon affected. It became gradually 
charged with mere ornaments, and those of a classical charac¬ 
ter, until it sunk into the heathen sarcophagus; bulging out 
under James into a variety of heavy, cumbrous forms; and 
retaining no trace whatever of its original coffin-shape. The 
figure on it, by slow and almost impercej)tiblc advances, begins 
to stir, and pass from death into life. The feet feel the new 
idea first: they fall apart, as is natural in a sleeping posture, 
instead of being rigidly fastened together, as in the ancient 
mode of laying out the corpse, and particularly as specified in 
many of the monastic rules. It is no longer the dead, whether 
occupied in the last moments with prayer, or reminding the by¬ 
stander of the pains of purgatory, but the living, which fixes the 
attention. And yet it is the living asleep, and asleep in tlm 
greatest number crf.early instances in most painful postures; as if 
the process of turpqp^iti their beds and raising tTiemselves on their 
arm to look round^^lti&y could only perforin painfully and by stealth, 
• ' < 2 F 2 and 
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and in a considerable number of years; .and from this they rise 
to kneel together, with their wives and children, until they finally 
attain an erect ])osture, as in most of our modern statues. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable instance of this transition is to be found 
in the Fetiplace monuments in Swinford church, which have been 
noticed and slightly etched in Mr. Markland’s little volume, but 
are engraved with great beauty in Shelton’s ‘ Oxfordshire.’ 
Among these are two of precisely the same general form, exhi¬ 
biting each three figures, lying on shelves, as in the berths of a 
ship, and under one canopy or cornice. But they are of different 
dates; and, except in the details of ornament, there is scarcely 
any difference but in the attitude of the figures; those of the later 
century being advanced another stage in liveliness by drawing up 
one of the legs, as well as resting on the right arm. Those who 
wish to trace this change may observe it in Westminster Abbey 
in the monuments of John Lord Russell (1584), Thomas Owen, 
Esq. (1598), Sir Thomas Hesketh (1605), Sir Dudley Carleton 
(1631), Lord Cottington (1652), the Duke of Newcastle (1676) 
—without mentioning others where the process of resuscitation, 
or, as It really seems, of waking out of sleep, is farther advanced.* 
For a long time, however, a devotional feeling still prevailed; 
and the attitude of prayer is preserved. Generally the husband 
and wife are kneeling face to face; and a book lies open before 
them on a prie-Dieu. But instead of asking the prayers of the 
bystanders, they pray for themselves, as Sir John Spelman and 
his wife, (1545,) atNarburgh : the prayer issuing from their lips. 
Nor must we forget another feature which begins to appear about 
the end of the fifteenth century, and rises into great importance in 
the two next. This is the introduction of children into the tombs 
of tlieir parents. As the Romish superstitions were discarded, 
the merits of celibacy fell with them; the character and duties of 
the citizen became prominent; and to have raised up defenders 
for his country was one of the chief virtues to be recorded on his 
tomb. The sons are thus brought in kneeling behind their 
father, or standing at his feet; and daughters by their mother. 
Where thei'e are two wives, or sometimes three (and this alone is 
a featui'e indicating strongly a revolution of sentiment), each fa¬ 
mily is attached to its own mother. On the tomb of William Yel- 
verton, at Rougham, (1586) there are sixteen; Richard A1 thorp’s 
^ f1554) has effigies of nineteen; and William Bardewell’s, at West 
5»^terhng, (1460,) commemorates no less than thirty sons and 
daughters.t Even the dead children are represented in their 

* An useful Haud^^ook to Westminster Abbey has just been published by Mr. Peter 
CuiiDiugbam, son of the Poet. The index to this little volume is carefully done,— a 
rare rase now-a-days',—and thus tlie date of any monuineiit may be easily ascertained. 

See Col man, p. 13. 
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winding-sheets, or, at a later period, lying on their beds. It is 
unnecessary to point out here the architectural solecisms com¬ 
mitted in the attempt to preserve the original Gothic features of 
the altar-tomb, with the recumbent figure and canopy, in the 
altered elements of Grecian or Italian art. All that was beauti¬ 
ful and appropriate in the Gothic design becomes full of solecisms 
in the new style. The broken outline, the picturesque grouping, 
the pendent masses, the niches and pillars, the florid foliage run¬ 
ning over the surface, all of them points in perfect keeping with 
the primary principle of elevation which is the germ of the Gothic, 
are wholly incompatible with the simplicity and symmetry of the 
Grecian. And the artists vainly endeavoured to preserve them 
by means of vases, pyramids, busts, scrolls, coats-of-arms, project¬ 
ing cornices, broken pediments, and by what has not inappropri¬ 
ately been called the * crinkum-crankum ’ style of Elizabeth and 
James; in which angles and curves are, as before, studiously 
intermixed, but intermixed without due proportion ; and entangle 
the eye in a labyrinth of fractured lines, without unity, or harmony, 
or grace. 

As the figure on the tomb gradually rises into life, the 
artists ajipcar to have laboured under increasing difiiculties in 
impressing on the spectator, through some other means, the fact 
that the person represented had really ])aid the debt of mor¬ 
tality. To accomplish this 2 >urposc, the first symbol which they 
recurred to, as the nearest approach to the Gothic jiinnaclc, 
was the jiyramid or obelisk—no unfitting emblem of eternity. 
At the same time, as if to give this eternity a due degree of 
instability, they contrived to rest the pyramid upon four round 
balls. Instead of the whole skeleton exposed under the same 
tomb with the gorgeously-attired efligies, they were content with 
scattering about a few death’s-heads, cross-bones, and hour-glasses. 
And, as if to exhaust every possible contingency, while the sar¬ 
cophagus, on which the figui'e lies, implies that the body is con¬ 
tained within it, the spectator is informed, by means of a number 
of urns, that the remains have been burned, in defiance of the 
practice of Christians ; while the inscription takes care to inform 
us that it was neither burned nor entombed, but buried in a vault 
underneath. 

About the same period comes in one of the most monstrous 
innovations upon the pure principles of Christian art—we mean 
the studied and elaborate representation of the naked figure. 

' Gracca res est,’ says Pliny,* ' nihil velare.’ And with the intro¬ 
duction of Grecian art the ‘ nihil velare ’ principle penetrated 
even into our Churches. With this came also the entire loss of 


reality. 


* Lib. xxxiv. c. 8. 
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reality. Allegory had indeed begun to intrude^ as we have seen, 
in the employment of animals during the purer period of Gothic 
taste. But the recumbent figure was still the actual representative 
of the real figure as it lay on the last occasion on which it ap¬ 
peared before the eye, and as it was deposited in the grave. 
Its attitude was real and true—it was the attitude of a dying man 
in the house of prayer. If spiritual beings were represented 
kneeling round his pillow, or sitting at his feet, they were angels; 
and if the niches surrounding the tomb were filled with images, 
those images represented the relatives and friends of the deceased 
gathered there to do him honour. But at the approach of 
heathen art all this vanishes by degrees. As in the Greek 
comedy, the personages pass first into representatives of classes 
—as the armed figures round the tombs of Sir Francis Vere and 
Francis Norris in Westminster Abbey—and then lose not only 
their individuality only, but their truth. 

Not only do the sons and daughters and mourners, who 
were originally placed in niches on the sides of the altar-tombs, 
pass into marble allegories of Fame and Time, and other heter¬ 
odox if not Ancious abstractions, who stand or sit in very mournful 
attitudes about the monument, but a whole flight of little boys 
unclothed, and with their fingers in their eyes, perch themselves 
on every available site of cornices, pedestals, and pediment; and 
on the same 'nihil velare’ ])rinciple, the marble allegories them- 
selv'es seem to ha\x‘ little else to do but to exhibit the admirable 
muscular power with which the sculptor has contrived to invest 
them. Of the little boys, indeed, however uncomfortable and 
dangerous the position which they occupy, some account may be 
given how they reached their several places: for most of them 
are furnished with Avings—and, it is to be understood, are repre¬ 
sentatives of angels; though, why angels should take this form 
of little Ixjys, and why they should lament so deeply for the 
transition of a good man from earth to heaven, may still be a 
question. But there are also females (who or what they arc it 
is hard even to imagine), who about this time have contriv'ed to 
climb up, and lay themselves across the curves of the pediment, 
wherever one exists; and there hold themselves on, with evident 
distress, in this painful and alarming posture, one leg loosely 
dangling down over the side, and the other coiled up to get a 
^ purchase to support themselves. This practice of taking repose 
on a sloping penthouse-roof, at a most break-neck distance from 
the ground, appears to have been prevalent in the seventeenth 
century; and we^ should willingly hope that there was some 
meaning in it, like that of the pyramid on balls, to represent the 
instability of human affairs, and to convey strikingly the moral 
‘ lesson 
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lesson of the proneness of hnnian grandeur to fall. In the 
meanwhile the principal figure lies in an easy, luxurious attitude 
of perfect indifference—an attitude which for a living person to 
assume in ihe house of God would denote a scandalous irreve¬ 
rence ; and in which to be found even in a drawing-room would 
require some excuse of illness. Neither ladies nor gentlemen are 
in the habit, when they want repose, of laying themselves along the 
top of a sarcophagus wine-cooler, like the Duchess of T’rotector 
Somerset in Westminster Abbey ; and if they are sick and dying, 
as the monument seems to imply, they do not dress themselves in 
state habiliments, or lean negligently on their arms, as if in the 
possession of full health. Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel did not earn bis 
fame by ^ reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a canopy 
of state.’ Dr. Busby would assuredly not have liked to have 
been found by his boys in the posture which he occupies. Dr. 
South, we suspect, was not in the habit of reading in bed ; nor 
Sir Christopher and Lady Hatton of sleeping upon two inclined 
planes. N(m would Bishop 1 lough have liked to exhibit himself 
as if just frightened out of his sleep, Avith his episcopal robes 
thrown round him in much admired disorder. And yet ease and 
re])ose, careless ease and indolent repose, are the only character¬ 
istics which the artists of these monuments have forcibly im¬ 
pressed upon their works. It is not even repose after toil. 
There is no expression of manliness, of vigour, of calm, composed 
dignity, of deep thought, of that stillness and gravity which 
carries to the mind of the spectator a sense of a superior being 
placed before him, and which religion so imperatively requires, 
and scul})ture can so admirably exhibit. They have neither the 
energy of life, nor the repose of death. 

And when it is remembered that to build up these piles of marble 
in our cathedrals', in almost every instance some portion of the 
edifice has been disfigured, a window blocked up, a pillar under¬ 
mined, or some rich canopy or tracery pared off; that the in¬ 
scriptions, like the tombs themselves, contain little but a record of 
family pride; that almost all devotional feeling evaporates from 
the figure; that pagan emblems, such as inverted torches, begin 
to make their appearance; that a gaudy mixture of colouring and 
gilding prevails in most; and that the whole erection resembles 
more the facade of a house of many stories for the living, than a 
receptacle for the body of the dead we can scarcely lament that 


* There is a well-known illustration of the retiffious feeling connected with the erec¬ 
tion of these monsti’ous edifices in the history (.f the Karl of Cork’s ntorniment ip St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, and Archbishop Laud’s efforts to obtain its removal from its 
original position at the back of tlie altar to its present sitai It is one of the most 
striking specimens of this stage in sepulchral art; heavy, cumbrous, without unity or 
elegance, and rendered still more glaring in its deformity by the lestoratiou of the 
original colouring and gilding. ^ 
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their enormous expense soon led to the disuse of them ; and that 
as Grecian taste became more defecated from its mixture with 
the remains of Gothic, we arrive about the end of the seventeenth 
century at the next stage of our sepulchral monuments, which 
may be called the doorway style, or two pillars supporting an 
architrave, and enclosing either a tablet, or sometimes still a 
figure. Whether this form was borrowed from the triumphal 
arch, or was the natural residuum of the former architectural 
storied structure, when purified of its semi-Gothic excrescences, 
may be doubted. There is or was a monument of the kind in the 
Jesuits’ Church at Rouen, which transferred the former notion 
to the inscription :—* Non est hie tumulus, sed arcus triumphalis 
virtutum, cujus basis fides et scientia, coluranae justitia et pru- 
dentia, ornamenta timer Dei et pietas, coronamentum charilas.’ 
Many of these in themselves arc beautiful in their proportions; 
but their total inconsistency with the buildings in which they 
arc placed, and their unmeaning character, except as an ela¬ 
borate and expensive frame for very long and therefore very bad 
epitaphs, render them perhaps the greatest disfigurement to our 
old churches. The monuments of Elizabeth and James do pos¬ 
sess richness, variety, and intricacy, which in some degree interest 
the eye, and blend with the grotesqueness of Gothic architecture. 
IJut the doorways have nothing of the kind. And yet even these 
are ill exchanged for the huge slabs of pyramids sliced upon the 
wall, and exposing only a jilain surface of variegated marble, 
which, as executors became more economical, and the dead less 
cared for, soon after usurped their places. From these the 
transition is easy to the mural monuments of the ])resent day; 
those blots upon the walls of our churches—which either affect no 
duly but to act as a family register of names and dates—or, if 
they do indulge in any flight of imagination, rarely venture be¬ 
yond the wee}>ing lady hanging over an urn and standing 
under a willow; the inverted torch, emblem of the light of life 
extinct, intimating that the dead man died without a belief in 
immortality; the mourner that cannot be consoled blaspheming 
against the command ^not to sorrow as men without hope.’ And 
the epitaphs—but this is a subject not briefly to be touched on— 
and our space is come to an end. 

^ One part of this subject we have left untouched, because it has 
been alluded to by us before, and deserves a more full examina- 
tioi^4han we can give it at present. We mean the character of 
oi^ national monuments in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. 
Private follies anfl extravagancies are of comparatively little 
Utoment; but when the government of a great and Christian 
.Iiatipn could find no better mode of commemorating the dead 

' .fhan by re-erecting images of Neptune, and Mars, and Fame, 
‘ and 
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and Victory, mixed up with dragoons and drummers, catapults 
and cannons, men without clothes in a field of battle, or English 
generals in Roman togas, and all the trash of the poorest pedant; 
and when a Christian Church in a Christian metropolis is selected 
as the fittest depository for these outrages, without regard to the 
ecclesiastical or religious character of those whom the State thus 
chooses to honour, there must have been something most unsound 
in the tone and manners of the age. 

We laugh at the anachronisms of King John’s barons in the 
Antijacohin, armed with blunderbusses and pocket-pistols, and 
rushing upon the stage with Knights Templars and Prussian 
grenadiers, Quintus Curtius and Marcus Curius Dentatus, the 
Roman legion and the battering-ram, to attack a convent; but is 
there anything more ludicrous here than in the acctiunt of the 
actual monuments raised in the eighteenth, and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies by the British people in their metropolitan Cathedrals? 

To use the words of the guide-books, not our own — 

‘ General Wolfe is represented (naked') in his last agonies, pressing 
his hand upon the woimd in his breast which caused his death, and sup¬ 
ported on the hip of a grenadier, who with one hand gently raises his 
commander’s falling arm, and with the other points to the figure of 
Glory descending from heaven to crown him with laurel. Upon the 
pyramid, in relief, a Highland sergeant is introduced, standing with 
folded hands, and thus sdently contemplating the wreck of youth and 
valour.’ (By Wilton, cost 3000Z.) 

‘Admiral Holmes is represented as a Roman warrior, resting his 
head on a cannon mounted on its carriage. An anchor, fiag-staff, 
and other naval emblems, diversify the background.’ 

‘ Admiral Watson, robed m the Roman toga, is introduced amidst a 
grove of 'palm-trees. On, the one side is a personification of the god¬ 
dess or genius of Calcutta prostrate; and, on the other, a similar emblem 
of Chundernagore, which is to be distinguished by the chains with 
which it appears hound.* 

‘ Sir Charles Wager:—upon a neatly-wrought double pedestal sits a 
figure of Fame, holding a portrait of the deceased, which is supported 
by an infant Hercules. The background is sheltered by a pyramid, 
under the apex of which is placed a coa/. of arms. The lower pedestal 
is occupied by a piece of alto rehevo, descriptive of the capture of the 
Spanish galleons.^ 

‘ Eurl Stanhope, clad as an ancient warrior, is introduced in a recum¬ 
bent posture, clasping a truncheon in his right, and a scroll in his left 
hand ; at his feet stands an urchin leaning against a shield. A state- 
tent protects his person; on the crown of which is seated an armed 
Pallas, with a javelin in one hand and a scroll in the other: a pyramid 
conceals the background.* • 

* Lord Robert Manners and Captains Blair and Bayne (by Nol- 
lekens) •.—■the background is composed of a pyramid, before which is 

• placeiiy. 
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placed a rostral column^ surmounted by a statue of Fame^ who elevates 
a wreath of laurel for the purpose of crowning three medallions, which 
a winged hay is attaching to the front of the column. In the foreground 
— Neptune^ roDosing on a sea-horse^ addresses himself to Britannia, who 
appears guarded by a tion.^ (Cost 4000/.) 

‘ Lord Rodney (by Rossi, at the cost of 6000 guineas)—^stands on a 
pedestal, on one side of which is seated a figure, meant for a personifica¬ 
tion of History y listening to Fame^ on the other side, who is expatiating 
upon the merits of Rodney.’ 

‘ Major-General Bowes, by Chantrey ’ [in the House of the God of 
Peace and Love.] —‘ A scene admirably chiselled froth life. Bowes was 
slain in the breach at the storming of Salamanca; and the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of his death are here excellently portrayed. The shattered 
wall, the beaten enemy tumbling headlong with his colours, the charg¬ 
ing British, and the victorious general falling, on the foreground, into 
the arms of a comrade, are all faithfully preserved and vividly exhi¬ 
bited.’ 

‘ Sir W. Myers;— Hercules aiul Minerva, or, as some suppose, TVis- 
dom and Valour, meet before a tomb, and shake hands.’ 

* Sir W. Ponsonby;—his horse is introduced faintly sinking ; while 
the rider, a naked figure, is placed on the foreground, in a strained kneel¬ 
ing attitude, for the ])urpo8e of receiving a wreath of laurel from the 
hands of a statue of Victory.^ 

‘ Mr. Pitt—habited m the robes of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
in the act of addressing the House of Commons, while History, a 
female, catching his portrait, is seated on one side, and a man naked 
and bound with chains, supposed to represent Anarchy,is on the other.’ 
(03001.!) 

‘ Major-General Hay (by Hopper) ;—The deceased, habited in bis 
regimentals, appears sinking into the arms of an athletic (undressed) 
attendant ; a scniuiol stands hy in an attitude of grief; and in the back¬ 
ground a guard is seen marching its round.’ 

‘Sir Thomas Ihcton (by Gahagan) ;— Genius, personified in the 
statue of a winged youth, leans on the shoulder of an ancient warrior, 
who is designed to represent Valour, and stands in the act of receiving 
a wreath of laurel from the hands of Victory' 

‘ Mr. Perceval (hy Westmacott) ;—His effigy is introduced upon a 
mattress, with a statue of Power indicated by the fasces, weeping over 
him; and figures of Truth and Temperance, the one distinguished hy 
a bridle, and the other by a mirror, erect at his feet. Along the back¬ 
ground runs an animated scene in basso relievo, descriptive of the lobby 
of the House of Commons at the moment of his fall.’ (5250/.) 

‘Sir John Moore :— Valour and Victory are seen lowering the general 
into a grave with a wreath of laurel, wliile the Genius of Spain plants 
the standard of conquest over his grave.’ 

Chantrey, the lamented Chantrey, has, we hope, exploded 
Neptune and IVfars, and Glory, and the Goddess of Calcutta, 
and the Genius of Spain, and the rest of the Pantheon, for ever. 

It 
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It was Chantrey, not the Churcli, ivho first made us, of tliis day, 
sensible of these solecisms. He brought us back to Nature, and 
we owe him much for it. But there is still something to be done. 
It is still to be considered whether a statue which tells of nothing 
but the greatness of the departed, and the gratitude of the survivors, 
is the most fitting mode of commemorating the one, or of exhi¬ 
biting the other, in a Christian Church. It is but a barren homage. 
It is not the homage which a good man would choose if he could 
be called from the grave, and asked in what manner he would wish 
that his name should be recorded. Surely, if the thousands now 
lavished on these public memorials were consecrated to some last¬ 
ing work of honour to God and utility to man, which should at 
once preserve the memory of the dead, and enc{)urage and direct 
the good deeds of the living ; if, as Mr. Markland suggests, instead 
of busts and sculpture, we raised churches, or chapels, or school- 
houses, or founded refuges for the poor, or dedicated only some 
portion or ornament of a sacred building to the memory and name 
of those whom wc wish to honour, we should be acting more? con¬ 
sistently with that genuine benevolence which would delight to 
do good even in the grave; and should contribute, by degrees, to 
a fund which would soon be thus rerulcred permanently available 
to the’ noblest uses. And in thus doing we should only be tread¬ 
ing in the steps of those by whom the noblest of our works of 
charity and piety were created and transmitted to us :— 

‘ We build churches,’ says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘by calculation, as a 
matter of necessity; but, of old, church-building was a deliglit, a 
luxury, a passion. Then men of wealth would build some glorious fane 
from foundation to turret, and those whose means were less abundant 
would fumLh a pillar^ a transept^ or a choir: each man felt a 
pafernai interest in his work; while he lived, he delighted to visit it, 
and watCh its progress; when he died, his mortal remains were laid 
beneath the rcof which he had raised, in the hope of His coming whose 
promise had called forth his bounty.’ * 

We may add that the same practice seems to have 
both in France and in Eng’siJd, in the erection of painted glass' 
windows, many of which appear to have contained monumental 
effigies of deceased persons. The Dean of Chichester has set an 

* Wilberforce oii tbe Parocbial System, p. 99. Several instances of this practice 
still remain in the cliurcb of St. Mary, llevcrley. For example:—‘The corbels on 
tbe pillars wbicb sujjport the north side of the nave, arc angels witli scrolls in their 
bands, charged witli inscriptions, which are repeated at the hack of the columns,’ 
recording the donors of pillars. Tbe Minstrells left behind them an evidence of their 
public spirit. They binlt one of the columns on the north side of the church, and 
placed an emblematical device on its capital with this inscription:— 

I^sllor matte t^e ^eanstfirlfl. 

—oi iver’sHist. of Beverley, pp. 167, 176, 351. 
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example of this kind in his own dtthedral, and we trust it will not 
be without followers, 

Mr. Markland shows that this practice of contributing portions 
of sacred buildings was not unknown to the ancients 

‘ Mr. Fellowes,* he says, ‘ in his recent travels in Asia Minor, met 
with several txamples of the practice of individuals having contributed 
to the erection of portions of a building. He describes a beautiful 
temple of the Corinthian order atLabranda, “with twelve fluted columns, 
and four not fluted, but apparently prepared for this ornamental finish.” 
These twelve pillars present the great peculiarity of having a panel or 
tablet not let in, but left uncut, ])rojecting above the fluting; on each 
tablet is an inBcri])tion, showing the temple to have been a votive 
structure, e. g. “ Menecrates, son of Menecrates, the chief physician 
of the city, gave, whilst Ste]jhanophoros, this column with the base 
and capital j his daughter Trypheena, herself also a Stephanophoros 
and Gymnasiarchos, superintending the work.” “ Leo, the son of Leo, 
whilst Stephanophoros, gave the column with the base and capital, 
according to his promise,” &c. &c. 

‘ The symmetry of a column must necessarily be “ much disturbed,” 
as Mr. Fellowes states is the case, by the introduction of tablets of this 
description ; but if the precedent were adopted in this country, inscrip¬ 
tions (whether as records of jirivate liberality, or as posthumous memo¬ 
rials) might be so placed around iheirue of a column, that the eye could 
not be oflended by them.’ 

What we vvould wish to suggest in our modern days may best 
be stated in Mr. Markland’s own words — 

* Surely,’ he says, ‘ by the rebuilding and restoration of the old waste 
places of our Zion we should render tar more honour to the dead than 
by a continuance of our present practice. And let it be remembered 
that in all the works which have been recommended, panels with suit¬ 
able inscriptions may be carefully let into the walls, recording the 
occasion when they were raised and perfected, and the names of the 
individuals to be commemorated. Thus the name of a relation or friend 
would be identified with the shrine which holds his ashes. Should the 
font and the altar call for restoration, there arc many touching associa¬ 
tions, which point them out as most fitting memorials. At the one the 
deceased may have been baptized, and been made an inheritor of that 
kingdom in which it may be humbly Iiopcd his spirit rests in peace ; 
and at that altar he may, during the largest portion of his life, have 
meekly knelt, and “received with trembling joy the signs and seals of 
Gc^s heavenly promises.” 

^ If the works here recommended for adoption appear to he such as 
l(ilin only be accomplished by a large outlay of money, and can therefore 
be effected solely by persons of fortune, there arc modes by which the 
same o^ijee.ts can be attained by individuals of moderate means. In the 
first place, instead of a paltry design being at once completed, and an 
inferior church erected out of limited funds, ought not the old custom of 
building by degrees to be resorted to ? A plan for a large church might 
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be laid down, but a portion of it gaerely, a chancel or a transept, might 
in the first instance be perfected ; or the interior of a church might be 
finished, while the completion and ornaments of the external walls, 
tower, or spii^e, might be left to the care and munificence of others in 
future years. In all these undertakings there might be a principle of 
expansion^ both as regards the size and ornaments of a building. 

‘ A signal example has recently been given us of this laudable prac¬ 
tice. The liberal founder of a church in the district of Eastover, Bridge- 
water, thus expressed himself in relation to the proposed fabric:—“ The 
proposal which I pow make is to build the church, as far as may be, 
according to the drawing which is now laid before the meeting. As 
accurately as it is possible to calculate, it will cost about 3,000/. to com¬ 
plete the church, exclusive of the spire. It is my wish to go thus far at 
once, leaving the spire to he completed at some future time, when, from 
my own resources, or by the assistance of my friends, the necessary funds 
can be found. It was on this plan that the great cathedrals were almost 
all erected; one bishop generally com]>leted one portion of the building, 
leaving the whole to be finished by future generations ; so that frequently 
two, three, or even four centuries, elapsed between the commencement 
and the completion of the work.” ’ 

We may add an instance where a beautiful addition has been 
marie to a jjarisb church by the erectit)n of a transept in early 
English, the lower part of which is appropriated to a family vault, 
and the ujjper to stalls and scats for the family, while slabs are 
placed within the tracery of the windows to receive the names of 
the persons who lie beneath. 'I’his is one of the nearest ap¬ 
proaches which we have seen to the realization of our author’s 
suggestions. The church is that of Calbourne in the Isle of 
Wight; and the plan originated in the benevolence, good taste, 
and good sense of Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. 

Mr. Markland has not been unmindful of the objections 
which may be advanced. 

‘ Should it be urged,’ he says, ‘ that these plans, if generally pursued, 
would lead to a neglect of sculpture, and that we should transfer the 
commemoration of the dead from sculpture to architecture, a little re¬ 
flection will satisfy ns that the art of sculpture would, on the contrary, 
be materially benefited. The accomplished artist, instead of being 
doomed to tasks which must often be to him of the most insipid and 
uninteresting character, from their not calling for any high exercise of 
his genius, would be left to devote himself to works more congenial to 
his taste and feelings. Let statues, and busts, and relievos be mul¬ 
tiplied, but let their destination he changed. Let the statues and busts 
of literary men be placed in those Institutions with which they have 
been connected. Let those of lawyers be jdaced in Courts of Justice, or 
in the Halls of the Inns of Court; those of medical jnen in the Colleges, 
where their lectures were delivered, or in the Hospitals, which they have 
benefited by the exercise of their talents and philanthropy; and those of 
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eminent ecclesiastics in tkeir College JLibraries or Hails. ]>t provision 
be made in the Houses of Parliament now rising for the introduction of 
statues within their walls. How much more advantageously might those 
of Lord Chatham and of Pitt, of Fox, Horner, and Cjanning, have ap- 
j)eared in such a building, than crowded, almost buried, as they are, in 
the adjoining Abbey of Westminster! Of such men monuments are 
not required on the particular spots where their ashes rest—these form 
the most precious deposit. 

“ In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which>i 9 
Even in itself an immortality.” 

Shakespeare’s gravestone, with its quaint lines, would have drawn the 
same number of pilgrims to Stratford if no mural monument to his 
memory had existed; and when we approach the gravestone, simply in¬ 
scribed with the name of Samuel Johnson, in Poet's Corner, it awakens 
far keener emotions th^n the contemplation of his colossal statue in 
St. Paul’s. But we must recollect that sculpture is essentially com¬ 
bined with the plans here proposed. The church-porch, the altar-screen, 
and the font, may all be decorated, lavishly decorated, if desired, wdth 
appropriate sculpture; all these ecclesiastical appendages would admit 
its introduction with perfect propriety and the best effect. Grinlin 
Gibbons’s font in St. James’s Church, Westminster, and Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s alto-relievos on the screen of the Chapel of New' College, 
are instances in point.’ 


Art. VI.— Marschall VortmrU ; oder Lehen, Thaten, und Cha¬ 
racter de.s' Fursten Blucher von Wahlstadt. Von Dr. Raush- 
nick. {Marshal Forwards'; or Life, Actions, and Character 
of Prince Bliicher von Wahlstadt.) Leipsig, 1836. 

T he unjust apportionment of present and posthumous fame 
to military eminence has often been the subject of grave re¬ 
monstrance on the part of the aspirants to civil and literary dis¬ 
tinction. Helvetius, in his work ‘ Sur I’Esprit/ once famous, 
now little read, attempts the solution of this standing riddle in 
human affairs:— 

‘ If we can in any instance imagine that we perceive a rallying point 
for the general esteem of mankind—if, for example, the military be 
considered among all nations the first of sciences—the reason is, that the 
great captain is in nearly all countries the man of greatest utility, at 
least up tq,J^e period of a convention for general peace. This peace 
once qM^firmed, a preferential over the greatest captain in the world 
wouM^lnquestionably be given to men celebrated in science, law, litera- 
tjjllre, or the fine art^. From whence,’ says Helvetius, with an eye to the 
' pervading theory of his fallacious treatise, * 1 conclude that the general 
interest is in every nation the only dispenser of its esteem 1* 
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Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem, 
which we should rather term renown, is indiscriminately enough 
bestowed upon the destroyers as well as the saviours of nations 
—upon the selfish aggressor who amuses himself with the bloody 
game of foreign conquest, as well as upon the patriot who resists 
him. Philosophers may draw’ distinctions in the study, but 
Ca‘sar will share the meed with Leonidas. To give a sounder 
solution of the evident fact— to investigate the principle on which 
society seems agrjped to furnish the price for the combination 
of moral and physical qualities, essential to the composition of 
military eminence, would lead us beyond our limits, if not beyond 
our depth. So far, we fear, Hclvetius is right, that till the mil¬ 
lennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against the per¬ 
vading tendencies in which the alleged abuse originates; and 
that the injured parties must still be cqntent t(> look upon 
those whose trade it is to die, under the feelings with which 
a young clergyinfin at a county ball beholds the lady of his 
affections in active flirtation with a newly-arrived pair of epau¬ 
lettes ; feelings which the author of ‘ Hamilton’s Raw n ’ has 
wedded to iminf)rtal doggrel. For the moment we can offer 
them no consolation ; for we cannot enter on the discussion of 
the manifold circumstances which might be enumerated as a 
set-off to the advantages enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of 
existence, of wbich the tenure is as uncertain as the conditions arc 
severe. To those, however, who moan over the posthu]nous part 
of the reward which Falstalf in his shrewder philosophy rated so 
low, we might suggest as matter of refleclion that th<? nuirdjor of 
those who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as to leave amjdi! 
room for competitors of all classes, whether poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, or writers of novels in three volumes, or of histories in 
a dozen. Survey the military annals of Eurojie from the French 
revolution: Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, Relgium, 
have formed the vast theatre of one huge and continuous 
scramble for such distinction. Every species of cotemjxnary 
reward, from kingdoms down to the Guclphic order, has in(h;ed 
been showered on the combatants; but how many names will 
outlive their owners? How many of the meteors will leave a 
track of light behind their rapid and explosive course.^ Some 
half-dozen of all countries. We are speaking, be it remembered, 
of general celebrity, not of the just estimation in which the 
memory of individuals may be held in their own countries, or 
by the scientific. Two of the mightiest, by land and sea, are 
our own. Russia, perhaps, may claim some duration for SuwarofT. 
In the case of France who but a decypherer of gazettes will 
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trouble his head fifty years hence about^tiaUjr of Efuonaparte’s 
marshals ? The crisis of Valmy^ tnay ensure an histp^s^l 
notoriety to Dumouriez; but no nurse will frighteti« children 
with his name or that of Moreau. Therer? is sometl^g solid 
and unpretending about the reputation of the ufrchj^ke Charles, 
which, coupled with his writings, will secure him respect from 
the euviToi of times to come; but the only name connected with 
the great wars of our own time, which we can add without scruple 
to those of Buonaparte, Wellington, NelsoUj^ and Suwaroff, as 
likely to be permanently one of the householdfhuds of the world, 
is that of a man longo intervallo inferior to three of tlue four— 
Blucher. If we are right in this supposition, it does not follow 
that in respect of military skill and genihs he can justly be ranked 
even with several of those lieutenants of Napoleon whom we have 
ventured to condemn to comparative oblivion. It is rather on the 
moral ground of his identification with a great national movement, 
of which he was the ostensible leader and representative, that he 
seems to us one of the legitimate ‘heirs of Fame.’ 

We have two liv^es of this commander before us, of which, 
however, the one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the other. 
We shall ground our observations on the first which came into 
our hands, that of Dr. Raushnick. 

The Duke t)f Wellington received his first military education 
at a French college, a natural consequence of the deficiency of all 
appliances for that purpose in England at the period of his youtli. 
It is rather more singular that his Grace’s illustrious comrade, 
whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Prussia formed the 
stimulus to his exploits and the basis of his reputation, should 
have borne his first arms against that country—the land, hot in¬ 
deed of his birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberecht von Blucher was born in 1742 at Rostock, 
in Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, in which province his family had 
been established for some centuries, having given a bishop to 
Lubeck in the thirteenth. His father had retired from the 
military service of Hesse-Cassel upon a small landed inheritance. 
Three elder sons having been impartially, but at some expense 
out of scanty means, distributed among the Russian, Prussian, 
and Danish services, it was this gentleman’s anxious desire to 
devote the two younger to the only other occupation to which 
the landed gentry of his day condescended, the cultivation of the 
soil. For this a simple home-education was deemed sufficient, 
and was all the parental resources could afford. In 1756 the 
Seven Years’ War broke out, and to remove his sons from the 
temptation of military scenes, the father sent them to the care of 
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a relation in tbe Isle of Rugen. Such precautions frequently ter¬ 
minate like the beautiful J,alc of AdiqC^is in Herodotus. ,Ttie 
boys foi*a while contented themselves with such feats of activity 
and danger,as |he cliffs of Rugen^nd the sea could afford them. 
Some centuries earlier Bliicher might have figured among the 
sea-kings in the annals of Sc.mdinuvian piracy ; and, instep of 
emjHying the cellars of f^pernay, might have drank the ale* of 
English ermvents. Sweden had now joined the fray against the 
great Frederick^ Jtnd, in an hour c*vil for the paternal precautions, 
a regiment of 5N^dish hussars s('t foot on the island. In spite of 
all attempts at remonstrance or prevention, young Blucher, now 
in his fifteenth year, joi?^ tlie ranks, and soon found himself on 
the mainland, opposed m the Prussian forces in a contest in 
which little either of ardour or skill was evinced by his comrades. 
In 1758 he was taken jnisoner in a cavalry-skirmish with the 
regiment of Colonel Bolling, who, soon perceiving some promising 
indications hi the stripling, treated him with kindness, and nego- 
ciated for him an exchangii with a prisoner, who, being by birth a 
Prussian, had forfeited his life to military law. This transaction 
enabled Bliiclier, without impeachment of his honour, to lake 
service in the regiment of his captor. Till it w^as effcicted, he 
had tenaciously resisted the offer of a subaltern’s commission in 
the then most brilliant of continental services. 

Under Belling be served through the latter part of the Seven 
Years’ War, assisted at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff, 
which first brought the formidable cpialitles of the Russian in¬ 
fantry under the notice of civilised Eurojie, and was wounded at 
Freyberg. On the rc-cstablishmcnt of peace he was found a 
turbulent subject for garrison duty, the inherent monotony of 
which was not redieved to him by the resources of education. His 
leisure was diversified, as usual in such cases, by as much sporting, 
drinking, gaining, and flirtation as his pay could afford, as also by 
frequent duelling, of which no serious result is recorded. One 
instance of the latter propensity, for which hot blood and the 
manners, of his age and vocation may plead excuse, was certainly 
little to his credit; for he ended by calling out his patron anrl 
commander. Belling, who had now attained the rank *f)f ge¬ 
neral. That was not shot, or at the least cashieretl, for so 
gross a violation of military law, must be ascribed to the gene^ 
rosity of that veteran, who (ontented himself with transferring this 
turbulent and ungrateful subject to a lieutenancy under a Major 
Podscbarli, an officer to wliose military tuition Bliicher’s bio¬ 
grapher ascribes the hapj>iest results. ^ 

In 1770 Poland was invaded by the tioops of Frederick, and 
Blucher found himself again commanded by Belling, who never 
VOL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 o • ccased 
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ceased to befriend him. Belling was an able and trusted soldier, 
but his situation in Poland was one which required political 
talent and pliancy, and he was replaced by an officer of different 
habits and manners, with whom also, however* Blucher soon 
contrived to quarrel. The Poles at this time, lite the Spaniards 
in ours, revenged by frequent assassinations their subjection to 
the invader, priest, whom Captain Bfiicher suspected as the 
instigator of two of these enormities, was summarily condemned 
by him to military execution. The grave was (^g with the usual 
formalities, the culprit blinded, and the mustcetSiX discharged— 
though with blank cartridge. 4’he priest survived his fright—but 
this daring violation not only of justice, but of Frederick’s concili¬ 
atory policy, was punished, mildly enough, by the degradation of 
the offender from the highest to the lowest on the list of captains 
in his regiment. This being followed by the promotion of an 
officer from another regiment to the next vacancy, the cup of 
Bliicher’s indignation boiled over, and he demanded his retire¬ 
ment from the service. Frederick replied by placing him in 
arrest, with a view to give him time for consideration. The 
gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated applications at 
length extorted the following answer ;—‘ Captain Von Blucher is 
released from his service, and may go to the d—. January, 1773.’ 

This interruption of Bliicher’s military career continued for 
thirteen years. We have heard that a chancery-lawyer who for 
any reason abandons his practice for the thirteenth portion of that 
period seldom recovers it. Assuredly, few soldiers of fortune, 
after quitting a regular service for a dozen of the best years of 
their life, have died field-marshals. Perhaps Blucher was some¬ 
what reconciled to an event which seemerl so likely to blast his 
prospects, by the circumstance that it found him seriously in love 
and half engaged with the daughter of a Saxon Colonel Melling, 
then settled in P(dand. The lady was seventeen years his junior, 
Polish in her language, her beauty, and her attractions, which is 
saying everything for the latter. 'Fhey married, and settled on 
a farm of the father-in-law. Bliicher appears to have abandoned 
the excesses of his youth in his new vocatiem, and to have prose¬ 
cuted •it with ability and success. After a few years 'he found 
himself in condition to purchase a tolerable estate^ near Stargard 
in Pomerania, whither he migrated from Poland. As a resident 
proprietor he continued his attention to rural affairs, and became 
a man of consequence among his neighbours. He was elected to 
the local magistracy, and consulted by the provincial authorities. 
This was not all. It is evident that there was something about 
the man which in the estimation of his superiors had uniformly 
outweighed the objectionable features of his wild, uneducalctb 
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and untameable disposition. Frederick the Second was not, a 
man to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, yet we 
find that at this perif)d he corresponded with Bliicher, and 
assisted with money for the improvement of his estate, first 
in the sh^e of loan without interest, and then pf donation. This 
liberality on the part of a sovereign so careful of his dollars was 
the more remarkable, as it by no means took the shape of a 
retaining fee for future military devotion. Bliicher’s restless spirit 
pined for rest^lmon to the service, but on this subject Frederick 
was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect of hostilities in 
Bavaria, and Bliicher became urgent for permission to re-enter 
the army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, a second 
by the stern refusal of Frederick. He was obliged to remain 
an agriculturist, his farm prospered, and his hearth was surrounded 
by six promising sons anil a daughter. ' 

Frederick died in 178G. Bliicher now set aside all connubial 
remonstrances, rushed to Berlin, made interest with some of his 
former commanders, anti returned to Pomerania without positive 
success, but with assurances of support in due season. On the 
next military inspection he attracted by his riding the attention 
of the new king, presented his request in person, and found 
himself in his former regiment of Black Hussars, with the rank 
which he would have occupied had he continued without inter¬ 
ruption in the service. It was soon apjiareiit that his military 
ardour, which perhaps might have cooled away in the barracks, 
had only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of 
domestic repose. His other old projiensities were, we fear, 
resumed with his uniform, and his wife perhaps only consulted 
her own con\'cnicnce anti comfort by dying about this period. 
Except that she w.'is beautiful, attractive, and fond enough of 
her husband to wish to detain him at home, we hear litUe of 
her. Bliicher returned to the camp as though the interval had 
been a dream, and its adventures as imaginary as those of the 
sultan of the Arabian tale, who dipped his head into a tub of 
water for an instant, wliicli by thi; delusion of magic was con¬ 
verted into years of deposition and servitude. • 

Some years of garrison duty wei’e still to elapse before the 
great event of the French Revolution opened a career for such 
spirits as Bliicher. The commencement of hostilities between 
Prussia and France found him a colonel, and thus his exercise of 
command dates its commencement from the fifty-first year of his 
age, a time of life at which many officers look to a well-earnejd 
retirement. From the period of the Duke of Brunswick’s famous 
and fatal incursion to the peace of Basle, he was in almost cou- 
stant employment. On the death of General Gollz h^ succeeded 
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to the command of the left win}» of the Prussian army ; and 
without doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the g^eneral suc¬ 
cess which attended his operations, particularly with his favourite 
arm the cavalry, fully justified this promotion.'*^ The corps of 
hussars tinder his immediate corninfmd, includjng histoid regi¬ 
ment, is said to have lost but six men ^ surprise during the 
outpost duty of the campaigns of 1793 mw] ’04, in which Prus¬ 
sian accounts boast that they captured 4000 men, 1500 horses, 
and 11 guns from the enemy, and he retired Urom the contest 
with the reputation of a second Ziethen. The curious in the 
details of such warfare may learn them from a journal which he 
kept and puhliahed. 'I'here are one or two anecdotes of this 
period vvhich may, perhaps, tend to rescue his character from 
the imputation of unmitigated barbarism cast ujion it by the 
French, While commanding within their frontier, he caused a 
captured officer’who had died of his wounds to be buried with 
all military honours—an attention to the fallen so unusual as to 
excite the greatest astonishment among the French inhabitants, 
who were further edified when he administered with his own 
hand an exemplary threshing to the village carjienter who had 
given short measure and bad workmanship to the coffin. Another 
incident is recorded in his journal, and we give it in his own 
words. It occurred near Kaiserslautern in 1799 :— 

‘ Among the prisoners was one whose thigh-bone had been shattered. 
They had laid him near the fire, and ofllered him bread and brandy, 
as to the others. lie not only rejected this, but refused to he band¬ 
aged, and repeatedly begged the bystanders to shoot him. The latter 
said to one another, “ This is an obstinate, sulky Frenchman.” Muffling 
and myself 'were within hearing, and approached the group. The, 
w'ouuded man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw nothing of what 
was passing. As he seemed to shiver, 1 caused cloaks to l)e heaped 
upon him. He looked up at me upon this, and again cast down his 
eyes. Not being master of the French language myself, 1 made my 
adjutant tell him that he ouglit to let himself be bandaged, and take 
nourishment. He answered nothing, and 1 made them tell him further 
that 1 held him for a poor creature who did not know^ how to meet his 
destiny^ and that it became a soldier least of all men to take refuge in 
despair, that he should not give up hope of recovery, and might be 
assured that he found liimself among men who would do everything 
possible to relieve him. He looked at me again, a stream of tears 
burst from his eyes, and he readied me out his hand. Wine was offered 
him, he drank, and offered no furtlier resistance to the surgeon. I 
then asked him the cause of his previous obstinacy. He replied, “ I 
have been forced into the service of the Republic. My father was 
guillotined; my bvothers have perished in the war; my wife and 
children are left in misery ; I thought, therefore, that death alone could 
end my troubles, and longed for it. \ our kindness has brought me to 
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better reflections. I thank you for it, and am determined to meet my 
future lot with patience.’’ ’ 

This incident seems to us to confirm the valuable ada^e that 
the devil is nof^so black as he is painted, especially where the 
pencil is a FrenCl|,one. f 

The peace of Bashe afforded Bliicher leisure for a second 
marriage, and he was united to a Maria Amelia von Colomb. 
Ue held for some time a command in Mjinster under the 
Duke of Brunswick, where he made acqufiintance with many of 
the French emigrants, among whom the Abbt* de Pradt was 
his favourite. The late King, Frederick William III., who 
ascended the throne in 17V17, had found occasion, while serving 
in his father’s armies as crown-prince, to remark the merits 
of Bliicher, and in 1801 proinotetl him to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. In 1803 he was appointed govemor of Munster, which 
by the terms of tin; peace had fallen to the lot oT. Prussia. The 
episcopal palace, whirh became his residence, now witnessed a 
revival of those scones for which it has been celebrated by Sir W. 
Temple, in the times of the warlike and Rhenish-loving prince- 
bishop. High play was still with Bliicher a passion which could 
finly find its substitute in that still more exciting pastime, in 
which 

‘ Kings hold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,’ 
and the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont afforded dangerous sum¬ 
mer facilities for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 

The peace was hollow. The P’rench occupation of Hanover 
placed the two nations in dangerous jiropinquity, and a strong 
war-party existed in Prussia, especially in the army, of which party, 
as a matter of course, Bliicher was a leading member. 

In 1800 the diarna opened at once with that great disaster of 
Jena, which chastised the military pride and overweening con¬ 
fidence of Prussia, and placed her existence as a separate state on 
the maj) of Europe at the mercy of the conqueror. The divisions 
and distractions of those in high command were only rendered 
more conspicuous by the courage which the isolated and unsup¬ 
ported battalions of the Prussians opposed to the admirable 
combinations and concentrated masses of the enemy. All the 
advantages of superior information and intelligence which usually 
accrue to those who fight on their own soil, in this ^trange in¬ 
stance were engrossed by the foreign invader, who might have 
been said, like Arlcd, 

‘ Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 

To flame amazement.’ « 

The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto’s Agra- 
niaut, reigned in the Prussian c’amp. Bliicher was not in a situa- 
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tion as commander of the cavalry to control the movements or re¬ 
pair the errors of Brunswick, Mollendorf, and Hohenlohe. All 
ho could do was to offer to lead his brav^e horsemen in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. This nffer was at first 
accepted by the ICing, but the permission was reined, and all that 
remained for Blucher was to endeavour tojpvel^arge a remnant 
as possible of his fr>rce by a retreat iiilro Northern Germany, 
The courage and perseverance with which he conducted this at¬ 
tempt were such as could scarcely have derived,«additional lustre 
from success. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that no¬ 
thing; could exceed the vigour and activity with which Buona¬ 
parte’s generals, when slipped in the cha^e, foiled all his efforts. 
Like a wild beast, he found himself alikd* tracked on retreat, and 
anticipated in every desperate rush for escape, whether towards 
the Elbe, the Oder, oji in the direction of Hanover. Driven at 
length through Lubeck, which to the misfortune of that neutral 
city he for a moment occupied, and where he narrowly escaped 
personal capture, he was brought to bay in its neighbourhood— 
and here, suffering himself from fever and exhausted of every supply 
for his men, he was forced to capitulate. 

Blucher retired for a season to Hamburgh on his )>arole. His 
exchange was afterwards effected with General Victor. On the 
occasion of his rtdease he visited the French head-quarters, and 
was received with marks of distinction by Napoleon. 

With the powerful assistance of Russia the contest was still 
maintained in the northern provinces, and the offer of Swedish 
co-operation induced the king to organize a corps intended to act 
on the rear of the enemy from the northern coast, Blucher was 
selected for the command of this expedition, which was, however, 
frustrated in the first instJince by the vacillation of the Swedish 
sovereign, and finally by the battle of Friedland and the peace of 
Tilsit which succeeded. After the treaty was signed, our hero 
retained the command of the Pomeranian army, a, post of much 
difficulty, for the troops of the conqueror were stationed in its 
neighbourhood, and frequent discussions and disjiutcs arose be¬ 
tween the commanders, Blucher is said to have shown much 
subtlety and address in this position, in which his character gave 
weight to the concessions he was compelled as the weaker party to 
make. Wqj-ds, according to our English satirist’s theory (adopted 
by Talleyr^d), were invented by man as a concealment to his 
thoughts and a disguise to his intentions, and Blucher is said to 
have derived,much convenience from his use of the German lan¬ 
guage in negociatiqn, for which his ignorance of any other afforded 
him a pretext. He stands, indeed, accused by French writers of 
having grossly misused this device on the retreat from Jena, in 
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an interview with the French general Klein. It is certain that he 
succeeded in persuading that officer that an armistice had been 
concluded, and that both Klein and Lasalle were thereby induced 
to postpone an Attack and allow Blucher to get a day’s start of his 
pursuers. It is difficult to Ifelieve, that if he had committed 
himself in this instance beyond the allowed limits of military 
stratagem, Napoleon, however little scrupulous he is known to 
have been as to the conduct of his own officers, would have for¬ 
borne to blast th®‘*haracter of a troublesome opponent by a formal 
verification of the charge—still more that he would have given 
Blucher the honourable reception of which we have spoken, at his 
own head-quarters. Klein and Lasalle had the Emperor’s ear 
for their own story, and had every inducement to make the most 
of their own justification. We must confess .at the same time 
that, but for this negative evidence even the German account of 
the transaction would be suspicious. Another accusation of a 
similar nature has been preferred against Bliicher. He is charged 
with having violated the armistice in 1813 by occupying the neutral 
ground before the day specified for the renewal of hostilities in 
Silesia:—hut the Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that the ori¬ 
ginal violation of this territory was the act of the French under 
Macdonald. 

The French were not his only accusers. During his tenure of 
command in Pomerania he found occasion to defend himself 
against certain anonymous attacks which issued from the Lcipzic 
press upon his military conduct in his recent arduous retreat. 
Blucher demanded an investigation before a court of inquiry 
which had been appointed to sit at Konigsberg for the consider¬ 
ation of cases of a far more serious comjdexion. The evidence of 
that distinguished officer Scharnhorst, who had shared the toils 
and dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his favour, and the 
result was more than his justification. 

A dark period now ensued to Bliicher’s adopted country—four 
years of humiliation, of sullen submission to almost every possible 
variety of outrage and exaction. France should in policy 
either have pursued her conquest to the utter dismemberment 
of Prussia, or have spared her dignity. The death of the loved 
.and lovely Queen, who was considered as the victim of Napo¬ 
leon’s unmanly insults, added to the general indignation. In 
despite of French vigilance, and •♦)f the terms of the peace 
which limited the numbers of the standing army, means were 
found silently to accumulate both soldiers and material for a 
future campaign. The Baron de Stein set o» foot the famous 
(ugendbund, and Blucher, in despite of his now advanced age, was 
looked up to as the future vindicator of his country’s wrongs. An 
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illness which afflicted him throup^h the greater part of the yeir 
1808, and at times affected his reason, seems but to have added 
a morbid fire to his enthusiasm. He is said in moments of deli¬ 
rium to have ‘ attained to something like prophetic strain,’ and to 
have predicted with confidcnt^fe the speed y.^ i^eration of his 
country and the downfall of its oppressor^ ‘ T^i« must happen,’ 
he said, ‘ and I must assist at it, and 1 will not die till it shall 
have come to pass. ’ 

IBliieher’s education had been that of a soldi^.. He knew no 
language but his own, but he was fond of writing, and took a 
pleasure in dictating his despatches and proclamations. We have 
seen letters addressed by him to the King at this period, upon the 
subject of that future movement to which he looked forward with 
such unabated confidence, containing passages of an eloquence 
worthy of his theme. /His hopes were revived from time to time 
by the Austrian war and Schill’s chivalrous enterprise; but the 
prospect was soon clouded, and, till the two colossal powers, 
Russia and France, once more arrayed themselves against each 
other, the distant successes of England in the Peninsula could 
alone afford him a gleam of consolation. 

Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from his 
doubtful ally previous to his Russian expedition was the removal 
of Rliicher from his Pomeranian command, a measure for which 
the old soldier’s reckless language and deportment afforded a full 
justification. It was gilded on the part of the sovereign by a 
handsome territorial donation in Silesia, to the capital of which 
province Rliicher, after a short residence at Berlin, retired. 

It was to Rreslau also that the King betook himself on the occa¬ 
sion of that famous defection of D York from the French, which 
fired at once from one end of Prussia to the other the insurrec¬ 
tionary materials long and sccnaly stored up for such a ctmtin- 
gency. The nature of Rliicher’s feelings and advice at this 
juncture might easily be anticipated. He was loud in favour of 
an immediate forw^ard movement, louder in his scorn of more 
timid and dilatory proposals. The King hesitated in bestowing 
upon him the command which the popular voice and the general 
feeling of the soldiery would have at once decreed to him. There 
were among the court advisers not a few who looked upon 
Blucher as a mere fiery hussar, who would compromise by rash¬ 
ness and want of science the hopes of the present crisis, and by 
s^ld^thc pretensions of Tauenzien were advocated. The opinion 
wndT®dvice of the deeply-skilled Scharnhorst, however, prevailed, 
and on the 15th of March, 1813, Rliicher’s long dream was real¬ 
ized by finding himself at the head of the Silesian army. 

We have'dwelt, perhaps at .some length, on the earlier portion 
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of Bliicher’scarcer—as affording illustrations of bis character from 
that part of his biography with which general readers arc probably 
the least familiar. The subsequent incidents of his military life 
are so well known as to make summary revision superfluous. 
It is impossible^,,j|towever, for alty one, scientific or otherwise, 
to review the grilp' struggle of 1813 and ’14 without admit¬ 
ting that if to the En^eror Alexander belonged the political 
influence, and to Schwarzenberg the address, which mainly kept 
together the discojpdant elements of the co.alition, Bliicher was the 
fighting element which inspired the mass with a spirit of enter¬ 
prise in action and endurance under defeat of which few cpali- 
tions have presented an exara])le. In ordinary times, or with 
ordinary objects, Bliiche'r’s character and disposition would have 
ill fitted him for acting with the subtle and jealous Russian, oi 
the lukewarm Swede, to whom the Germans applied the well- 
known line from Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 

‘ Ach ! iliin fchlt kein theurcs haupt.’ 

Neither the amiability of Schwarzf'nberg, nor the patient tact of 
Wellington, which neither Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, 
were natural to Bliicher ; but for his two great purposes, the libera¬ 
tion of his country and the humiliation of France, he could assume 
both. Defeat indeed he suffered often :—to compare him with tha,t 
great captain from whom throughout his campaigns in India and 
Euro])e no enemy ever carriecl off a gun and kept it, would be 
preposterous. Few victories, however, have been more fairly won, 
to say nothing of their consequences, than the great battle of 
the Katzbach. No mere hussar inspired his troojis with that 
sterling enthusiasm which could enable them to pursue every 
advantage and rally after every failure, which could retrieve Mont- 
rnirail on the heights of Montrnartie, and keep steadily to a 
programme of combined movement after Ligny. Bliicher must 
have possessed real and high skill as a tactician, though pro¬ 
bably not as a strategist, to which, indeed, he does not seem ever 
to have pretended. At the same time his supreme contempt 
of dangcir and constant recklessness of })eisonal exposure had 
doubtless very much to do with his success. He po^cssed with 
Marmion and Napoleon the art * 

‘ To win the hardy soldier’s heart, 

Who loves a captain to obey, 

Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.’ 

His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for chaste 
cars, extorted grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, and 
sent laughter through the column while grapesJ;iot was tearing its 
ranks. When he checked his horse in the hottest cannonade to 
light his pipe at the linstock of the gunner, the piece was pro- 
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I)ably not the worse served. Towards the close of the campaign 
in France the infirmities of age at one moment almost induced 
him to contemplate the abandonment of his command, and to 
retire into the Netherlands, but the spirit triumphed over the 
flesh, and though unable to remain in the^i^{dl<^ for the last 
attack on Montmartre, he gave his orders witffcalmness and pre¬ 
cision from a carriage. His appearanc# on Aiis occasion must 
have taxed the gravity of his staff, for, to protect his eyes, then in 
a state of violent inflammation, the grisly veteran had replaced his 
cocked-hat by a French lady’s bonnet and veil. His health J)re- 
vcntjBcl him from sharing the triumphal entry of the sovereigns 
into Faris, and on the 2nd of April, 1814, he resigned the burthen 
of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated his thirst for the hu¬ 
miliation of France. ,, After enjoying the reward for his services 
in the enthusiastic congratulations of London and Berlin, he di¬ 
vided for awhile his residence between the latter city and Breslau, 
at all times and in all places exhaling his discontent at the con¬ 
cessions of the allies. Unmeasured in his language, mixing freely 
in society <>f all classes, and venting his spleen on all diplomatists, 
but specially on Hardenberg, he became, without any personal 
object of aggrandizement or political ambition, hut in the mere 
indulgence of his ill humour, the nucleus of a little Fronde, cal¬ 
culated to offend without influencing ihc sovereign and his mi¬ 
nisters. 

That Blticher looked forward to another trial of strength be¬ 
tween his countrymen and the French is evident, but it is hardly 
possible that at his age he should have contemplated the proba¬ 
bility of once moie in person directing the iortunes of the contest, 
and of at last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore not only to 
Napoleon, but to the nation. His speculations were probably 
more the offspring of his feelings than of any profound observation 
of the political state of Europe. A letter of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, however, to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley {Gurwood, De¬ 
cember 17th, 1814), show's that his views were shared by one 
whose caliber judgment and nearer observation were not subject 
to such influences, and who hJd neither defeats to retrieve in his 
own person, nor insults to avenge in that of his country :— 

* I believe the truth to he, that the people of this country (France) are 
80 completely ruined by the revolution, and they arc now suffering so 
severely from the want of the plunder of the world, that they cannot go 
on without it j and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceable 
government. If that is the case, we should take care how we suffered 
tlic grand alliance to break up, and we ought to look to our alliance 
wifch the powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-anchor.’ 


Bliicher 
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Bliicher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scolds 
ing without interruption, if the great event had not occurred 
which restored him to his i^piorc legitimate vocation. The news 
of Napoleon’s escape found him accidentally at Berlin. His first 
impulse was to C£||4 op the English ambassador, to twit him with 
the negligence of ms countrymen; his next to exhibit himself in 
the principal street of tffe capital in his field-marshal’s uniform, 
a significant hint to younger generals not to expect thjy; he would 
concede to them his place in the approaching fray. His nomina¬ 
tion to that post of honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
companion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once more at his side.. 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels from Vienna on the 
5th of April, 1815, and found Kleist in command of the Prussian 
force, for Bliicher only arrived at Liege on the 17th. It appears 
from tlie Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty^of the 6th, that he 
found Kleist disposed to retire, in case of being attacked, behind 
Brussels, a plan which the Duke warmly opposed, in spite of his 
own opinion expressed in his letter to Lord Bathurst, of the same 
date, of the insufficiency of the force at bis disposal. From 
Bliicher’s temper and turn of mind, as well as from the event, we 
may infer that the Duke had little difficulty in recommending to 
the former bis own views, based, no doubt, as much on political 
as military considera^ons, in favour of a position in advance of 
Brussels. 

From the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, 
it appears that he contemplated, in the first instance, taking the 
initiative by the end of that month or the beginning of May, at 
which period he conceived that the allies might throw into France 
a force of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 180,000. (Gur- 
wood, xii. p, 297.) We find, however, that, three days afterwards, 
his intelligence of Buonaparte’s state of preparation had already 
led him to abandon this prospect. In enclosing a memorandum 
founded on his original ideas, he says:— 

* Since I wrote to your Lordship some important events have oc¬ 
curred in France, which will leave Napoleon’s army more at his dis- 
}) 0 sal than was expected at that time, and he has adopted measures 
w'hich will certainly tend to increase it at an cady period. You will see 
by the enclosed papers that it is probable that the Due d’Angoul6me 
will be obliged to quit France, and that Buonaparte, besides having 
called for the soldiers recently discharged, amounting as I understand to 
about 127,000, of which 100,000 may be deemed immediately dispos¬ 
able, has organised 200 battalions of Grenadiers of the National Guards. 
I imagine that the latter will not be a very formidable force; but still 
numbers were too nearly equal according to the estiftiate I gave yoii in 
my letter of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, 
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cumstanccs, to attempt to cariy into execution what is proposed in the 
enclosed memorandum.’ 

The subsequent correspondence shows that neither the condition 
of his own force nor that of his allies could have justified the ex¬ 
periment. The mutinous state of the SaxoQ. troops might alone 
have been suflicient to derange such a plan of actidn. Some 
officers indeed of both nations have been of opinion that it was 
from the bmjinning far more in the power of Napoleon than of 
the allies to take the aggressive course; and that by crossing th»J 
frontier, which it is said he might have done with 40.000 men, 
very soon after his reinstalment in the Tuilcries, he would have 
had more chances in his favour than he found in June. It is 
evident that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wellington at least 
had full occupation for the interval which elapsed, in collecting and 
adjusting the component parts of an army, which at its best was far 
inferior to any he had commanded in Europe. His correspond¬ 
ence at once shows his unceasing anxiety to anticipate the offen¬ 
sive movement of the enemy, in which Bliieher fully shared (see 
Gurwood, 2nd June, 1815), and justifies the prudence which 
forbade any forward movement. It shows, moreover, that the 
difficulties of his position were not confined to the well-known 
deficiencies and imperfections of his army on which Napoleon so 
much relied, its raw and heterogeneous coipposition, the absence 
of the flow'cr of the English infantry, the refusal of the Portu¬ 
guese, See. Even the article of material, which it might have 
been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profusion, was 
slowly and scantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances; and 
instead of 150 British pieces, for which he applies on the Gth of 
April, we find him on the 2lst in expectation of only 42, making 
up, with the German guns, some 84 pieces; while he states, from 
the Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse arc to take 
the field with 200, and their whole force with no less than 600. 
With respect to drivers, horses, the heavy artillery, pontoons, &c., 
his difficulties are shown to have been equally embarrassing, (See 
Gurwood, 21st April, 1815).— But in addition to all these lets 
and hindrances, it is evident that the Duke’s scheme for offensive 
operations was throughout kept steadily dependent upon the 
movements of the allies on the Lower and fJj-per Rhine. This 
is strikingly evident from a letter to Schwarzenberg, dated 2nd 

^une, 1815,* and from the one of the same date which follows 

it 

* ‘ Sous ces clrconstances il ost tres impoitduf que je sache aussitot que possilile 
quand vous pouTr<*z ^ommencer vos operalioiis; el de quelle nfiture dies seront, cl 
vcis quel Icms nous pouvoiis allendre que vouh seiez arrive a une baulcur quelconque, 
afn que je puisse commeiiaer de ce ci)te~vi da tna/iii're a avoir I'apjnn de ros operations. 
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it to Sir Honry Wellesley.* Napoleon, however, took the g'ame 
into his own hands, and played it, in the first instance at least, 
with a skill and energy worthy of his best days and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military operation was ever 
conducted tt) its issue, whatever that issue might be, without many 
derangements of ttefe original conceptions of its leaders, arising 
from the casualties of tht?“busy moment, the failure of despatches, 
the misconstruction of orders, the misdirection of columns, &c. 
The operations now in question were certainly no exception to this 
rule on either side. As to Napoleon, if his own account of them 
be believed, few commanders in critical circumstances have been 
worse seconded, as far af^prompt obedience and punctuality Were 
concerned. If Ney and Grouchy are to be credited in their de¬ 
fence, no subordinates ever suffercid more from tardy and contra¬ 
dictory orders on the part of their chief. Captain Pringle, in his 
excellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, jiublished in the ap¬ 
pendix U) Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, 
in French military works, the reader never finds a French army 
beaten in the field without some plausible reason, or, as Las 
Casas terms it, a concurrence of unheard-of fatalities, to account 
for it. ‘Non nostrum tantas componere lite#..’ To an ordinary 
reader Grouchy’s defcnc;e of himsell apjiears difficult to answer. 
It is evident that in this, as probably in every other similar trans¬ 
action, chance rclgncA arbiter over many important occurrences ; 
nor were such accidents confined to the French army and iipera- 
tions. The English W'ere nt)t exempt; and that the fate of the 
contest at Ligny on the 16th of June was seriously influenced by 
the absence of Bulow’s corps, the fourth, is known to every^ one. 
In Plotho’s very circumstantial account we find the fact mentioned, 
that orders were forwarded to Bulow from Sombref, on the ISthT 
which were exjiccted to secure his junction for the next day. The 
dispatch w'as sent to Haunut, where it was presumed that it would 
find his hcad-cj[uarters established. These were still, however, at 
Liege, and the dispatch, apjiearing to be of no consequence, 
unuHchtuj scheinend, lay at Ilannut unopened, and was found 
there by Bulow only on his arrival at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say by and bye as to the 
circumstances under which Blucher was brought into action at 
Ligny. That his infantry fought admirably against great odds on 

Ijb Mareclial lilucher eat, prepare et trea dc connueiicer; nmia jc lui aL fait 

dire aujiiurd'hui qu’il me ]iaruissait que 710ns ne ponvio/is run faircj 7 miuit re que nuus 
/iissions certain du jour auquel vous comme 7 u:eriez, el c>i tjcucral de cos idees sttr vas 
opcralions' — G/trwood, xii. ]). 437. 

^ ‘ The whole oh‘ Schwaiisetihcrg's army will nol he collectRl ou the Upper Rhine 
til] towards the lOth, at about which tune 1 hope we shall begin,' — Gurwood, xii. p, 
438. 
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that occasion has never been disputed; with respect to the cavalry 
and the artillery Bliicher expressed some dissatisfaction. What¬ 
ever were the merits of the position, it is clear that ^apoleon 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it before nightfall from the 
old warrior who held it. Few English narratives of the cam¬ 
paign have recorded the fact that it was visited by the Duke of 
Wellington shortly before the commencement of the action, on 
which occasion the two generals concerted in person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the first 
collision might end. The German accounts have not failed to 
record the interview, nor how the at^tion of the well-girded 
Prussians was drawn to the white ne^cloth of the great com¬ 
mander, who, but for his cocked hat, with the cockade by its 
four colours bespeaking* the field-marshal of four kingdoms— 
England, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands—might have 
been taken for an English gentleman on his morning ride. We 
believe it to be the opinion of most English officers acquainted 
with the ground at Ligny, that the Duke under similar circum¬ 
stances would have defended it in a different manner from that 
adopted by the Prussians, for that the locality admitted of a dis¬ 
position which would have less cxjx)sed the masses not imme¬ 
diately engaged to the murderous fire of the French artillery.* 
We have heard that Gneisena\^ was sensible of the objections to 
this feature in his own arrangements, but hatl adopted his course 
from knowledge and experience of the habits and morale of his 
own troops, who, as he is reported to have expressed himself, liked 
to see the enemy. In illustration of the Duke of Wellington's 
opposite practice in this particular, we are tempted to quote the 
following passage from a French military writer. It is from an 
Article in the ‘ Bulletin Univorselle des Sciences ’ for 1825, on a 
history of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray:— 

‘ The author,’ says the reviewer, ‘ compares the English and French 
methods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Massena and 
Wellington in 1811. Among the remarkable propositions to which the 
author is led by the results of this inquiry, we select the following for 
notice:—To defend a lieight, the English infantry did not crown the 
crest, after the practice of the infantry of other nations. Massena was 
repulsed, because the English employed for the defence of the heights 
they occupied the manoeuvre I have spoken of before (that of placing 
themselves some fifty paces in rear of the crest, and leaving only 
tirailleurs on the slope), which is preferable to that hitherto in use.* 

* This manner of defending heights,’ continues the reviewer, * is not 
It has been sometimes employed, but it had been adopted 
generally by the l^^nglish during the Spanish war. It had even been 

* This view is borne out by the remarks of a very able Prussian critic of the cam¬ 
paign, tlie late General Clausewits. 

< taught 
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taught their troops in time of peace. Tlie infantry of other nations 
places itself usually on the crest in sight of the assailant. French in¬ 
fantry remains rarely on the defensive; and when it has overthrown the 
enemy, pursues with such impetuosity as not always to preserve its 
ranks. Hence the reverses it has suffered on some of the occasions, 
which are few, when,-it has defended heights. For on most occasions, 
such as Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, and Albuera, it attacked.* 


There is doubtless great difference between the local features 
of Ligny and Busaco, between a Flemish slope and a Portuguese 
sierra, and we are aware that the ‘ brunt of the former action lay 
in the low villages of Li^ny ’ and St, Amand ; but the principle 
of non-exposure is thtr same. It has been stated that when 
Napoleon mounted his horse on the morning of the 18th, seeing 
few signs of the British force in his he began to vent his 

disappointment at their presumed escape, b^t that Foy, who had 
much Peninsular e.xpericnce. warned him not to rely on appear¬ 
ances. * Wellington,’ ho said, * never shows his troops. A 
patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the fact, but if he is 
yonder, I warn your Majesty qtie Vinfanterie Amjlaise eri duel est 
fe diable.' 


The incident of Bliicher's fall under his expiring horse at 
Ligny, and of the memorable act of devotion on tbe part of his 
aide-de-camp, is well known. Modern warfare could probably 
hardly furnish a parallel case, and Froissart has recorded no 
more chivalrous exploit than that of Nostitz. From the Prussian 
accounts of this cavalry charge, at the head of which Bluchor had 
thus exposed his person in vain, we collet‘t that it was repulsed, 
not at the sword point, but by ibe carbine fire of the French 
cavalry, who stood firm in llunr ranks. This we imagine our 
officers would consider as rather an old-fashioned proceeding, 
and worthy of the cuirassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the 
present century. We find, however, that same method was 
again resorted to with success by the French cavalry under 
Grouchy in an affair near Namur on the 19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but Bliichcr, instead of 
obliging him by retiring on Namur, clung with tenacity to his 
communications with the English, and, exactly as had been 
agreed upon, directed his retreat on Wavrc. No beaten army 
ever rallied quicker or to better purpose. Bliicher was conveyed 
to a cottage, whence he dictated bis dispatches ami issued his 
orders, unshaken in spirit, though sorely bruised in body. While 
the surgeon was rubbing his bruises he asked the nature of the 
liniment, and, being told it was brandy, stated^ his opinion that 
an internal*application would be far more efficacious. This was 
applied in the mitigated shape of champagne, and he said to the 
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messenger who was on the point of departure with his despatch, 
* Tell His Majesty d<u ich kdtte kalt nachyetrunken, and that all 
will do well.’ His order of the day for the 17th, after some 
reflections on the conduct of the cavalry anti artillery, Concluded 
with these words—‘ I shall lead you again against the enemy: we 
shall beat him, for we must.’ 

We find in the ' Life of Napdeon ’ published in the Family Li¬ 
brary, a story of a second interview between the Duke and Bliicher 
on the 17th, stated as a fact well known to many superior officers 
in the Netherlands. The author and his Informants, however 
superior, are mistaken. The Duke in the early part of the 17th 
had enough to do to conduct his unesani^’led retreat to Waterloo, 
from before Napoleon’s united force and superior cavalry—a 
movement which but for y|e trifling affair of Genappe would have 
been accomplished wjthout the loss of a man. He remained at 
Quatre Bras so occupied till half-past one p.m., and then retired 
by the high road to the field of next day’s battle, which he 
thoroughly examined, and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, 
when he was overtaken by an aidp-de-cam]> of Lord Anglesey, 
with the intelligence that the 7lh hussars had been engaged with 
the French lancers, and that the enemy was pressing his rear. 
He immediately returned to the field, and remained on the ground 
till dark. Bliicher, on the other hand, was forced to keep his 
bed during tliis day. 

The 18th, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head of 
Bulow’s newly-arrived division, urging its onward course, and his 
own, like Milton’s griffin through the wilderness, cheering the 
march-worn trot)ps till the defile of St. Lambert rang to his old 
war-cry and sobriquet ‘ Forwards’—reminding them of the rain 
which had sjtared so much powder at the KatJ^bach, and telling 
them of the promise of assistance which he stoo<l j)ledged to 
redeem to the Knglish. Nolily indeed was that promise re¬ 
deemed, and the utter ruin of the French army is to be ascribed 
to that assistance. Ungrateful we should be not to acknowledge 
such service, though we cannot subscribe to the theories, whether 
French or Prussian, which give it the full merit of saving from 
destruction an army which had, while ;>s yet unsupported, re¬ 
pulsed every attack and anuihilaled the French cavalry. 

W«know that no thought of so disastrous a result crossed the 
j^ihds of those about the Duke’s person, and thatoffic.ers of his 
jBtaff who left the field wounded towards the close of the action, 
did so with no other feeling of anxiety than for the personal safety 
of him they left behind. His servants, who, in the village of Water¬ 
loo, 4)^ad the opportunity of witnessing the incidents of the rear of 
such a battle—which try the nerves more than those of the fray 
f itself— 
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itself—knew their master welL The manoeuvres of the kitchen 
were conducted with as much precision as those of the Foot- 
guards at St. James’s. Reign what confusion there might in the 
avenue oT Soignies, there was none in the service of the duke^s 
table, and the honour of the Vattel of his establishment was 
preserved free from stain as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner so prepared was cer¬ 
tainly not due to any avoidance of personal exposure on his own 
part. Of Buonaparte’s conduct in that respect on this his last 
field-day we have seen no account on which we could rely. We 
have no doubt of his sang-froid under fire; but whether Wa¬ 
terloo witnessed its conspicuous display we are ignorant. On 
divers celebrated occasions he is known to have abundantly ex¬ 
posed himself; but in general he would.seem to have been as free 
as our own commander from the vulgar o^entation of courting 
danger, and in most of his greater battles there was little call for 
it. We have heard that Bertrand, at St. Helena, set much store 
by an opera-glass through which Najjoleon had discovered the 
English general at Waterloo. We believe that neither the Duke 
nor his staff* succeeded at any moment of the action in identifying 
the person or exact position of his great opponent, though few 
great battles have brought rival leaders so near. That our chief 
was everywhere except in the rear is well known; and the 
casualties among his own staff, of whom many were hit at his side, 
bespeak the hot service he went through. Danger pursued him 
to the last. After sixteen hours in the saddle, he was alighting at 
his own quarters, when the spirited animal, long afterwards a pen¬ 
sioner in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye, as if conscious of the 
termination of his labours, jerked out his heels in a fashion which 
a slight change of direction might have made fatal to his late rider. 
Such an exploit would have rendered poor Copenhagen rather 
more famous than f/ie little gentleman in black velvet, so often 
toasted in our Jacobite revels of the last century. 

That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as to 
the apportionment of the glory of the day was not to be expected. 
It is clear, to the lasting honour of both, that whatever feelings 
may have since grown up on this subject, none interfered for 
a moment with the cordiality of their subsequent operations. 
Bliicher had none of the jealousies to contend with which had 
frequently embarrassed him when acting with Russians and 
Swedes ; and any difficulties arising out of the diverging lines of 
communication with their resources, only served to show the good 
will and determination with which they were ^let by the com¬ 
manders of the two armies. The following passage from a Prus- 

voL. Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 H sian 
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sian pen will show tlmt jni^ national pride is not always inoon- 
sistent with candour:— 

* Upon the question, who really fought and won the battle of the 18th, 
no discussion, much less contention, ought to have arisen. Without in 
the slightest degree impeaching the just share of Prussia in |lie .victory, 
or losing sight for a moment of the fact that she bore a great share of 
the danger, and drew much of it from her allies and upon herself at a 
decisive moment, no unprejudiced person can conceal from himself that 
the honour of the day is due to the Anglo-Netherlandish army, and to 
the measures of its great leader. The struggle of Mount St. Jean was 
conducted with an obstinacy, ability, and foresight of which history 
affords few examples. The great loss of the English also speaks the 
merit of their services. More than 100 officers, among them the first 
of their army, whether in rank or merit, and upwards of 10,000 sol¬ 
diers, fell or retired wounded from the field.’* 

We may here remark, in justice to the Prussians, that their 
loss on the 18th has been greatly underrated by many writers. 
Pringle, among others, counts it at 700 men. I'he Prussian re¬ 
turns are given in Plotlio’s Appendix : ]' tliat of killed and wounded 
for the 4th corps alone shows a loss t)f 5000, of which 1250 were 
killed. This bloody struggle occurred principally in the village 
of Planchenoit, the capture of which is compared by the Prus¬ 
sians with that of Blenheim in the battle of llochstett. It is a 
part of the action which has been little noticed, but was creditable 
alike to French and Prussians. The village was stormed and 
retaken three times. Wc think that the entire loss of the Prussian 
army on the IStli could hardly have been less than 7000, at which 
their authorities compute it. Especial credit is due toThiel- 
man, who, during the day of the 18th, resisted the qbstinato 
endeavours of Grouchy’s far superior force to cross the/jt)yle at 
Wavres. Grouchy, indeed, effected towards evening the passage 
of that river at Limales, but to») late for his ])urpose of dividing 
the Prussian army, or forcing BlUcher to concentrate hif force 
and abandon his allies. We know not which most to admire, 
the determination of Bliicher to redeem his j)]edge of succour 
to Wellington, or the gallantry with which Thiclinan enabled 
Bliicher to carry this resolution into effect, jjrotecting at once the 
flank and rear of the Prussian army, guarding one road of direct 
access to Brussels itself, and preventing Grouchy from marching 
to the assistance of Napoleon. 

struggle, so unequal in point of numbers, was continued 

* Gesebiebte ileal^eussifichen Staates, 1763-1R15. Fraiibfort, 1830. Vol. iii., 
p. 374. ‘ 

f War of the Allied Ppwcw, &c. Berlin, 1818. 
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for some hours on the 19th. It Was not till Vandamme had 
advanced on the direct road to Brussels, as far as Rossieres, on 
the vergp of the wood of Soignies, thereby turning the right 
flank of Thielman, that the latter abandoned the defence of 
Wavres, and began an orderly retreat on Louvain. He had pre¬ 
viously learned the extent of the success of the allies on the 
18th, and must have been easy as to the result of any further 
.advance of Grouchy. The news reached the Frenchman a little 
later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, which, perhaps, 
in its execution did him even more honour than his previous ex¬ 
ploits. 

The above remarks, which we think calculated to render bare 
justice to the conduct of our Prussian allies, are founded on the 
minute and authentic official reports of Plotho’s fourth volume. 
That s^>me caution is requisite in dealing v^th the numerous nar¬ 
ratives which have been published of these transactions may be 
proved from such an instance as the following passage, which is 
to be found in a History of Napoleon, by a M. de Norvins, pub¬ 
lished for military readers, and beautifully illustrated by the pencil 
of Raffet. Speaking of Wellington’s position at Waterloo, he 
says:—‘ I’he post of Hougomont, on the left of the English, 
became to them of the last importance, for it was there that the 
Prussians were to join them.’ This is only to be equalled by the 
change in the relative positions of the heart and liver adopted by 
Molierc’s impromptu ph ysician. Errors so flagrant as this are, 
indeed, of rare (ii^^|tprrrni***]7nT tlir iihj'rrt rlmnfiTl rnr~ nnr 
unprofessionabjidlters, unless they enjoy the advantageTanll' 
d(-sc %r^ ilifuse it, of communication with sound military autlio^ 
ritie^jjfA n accomplished civilian of our oAvn has lately closed 
MutnaWaccount of tliis final struggle a voluminous History, which 
has, we know, enjoyed in its progress a very high share of popu¬ 
larity. Agreeing as we do with many of Mr. Alison’s political 
Opinions, and approving the spirit of his moral refleetlons, we 
have no disposition to question the general merits of a work 
which i^ at all events entitled to a formal and separate article, 
and which we hope to make the subject of one in due season. 
Meanwhile, however, since the subject of the Waterloo campaign 
has come in our way, we may be pardoned for remarking in general 
that a writer,of Mr. Alison’s particular qualifications would have 
acted wisely in compressing the military narratives and disquisitions 
which abound in his volumes, and in abstaining from certain con¬ 
clusions, which, coming from him, possess, indjg^d, no other au¬ 
thority than that with which his mere powers of language can in¬ 
vest them, but may be quoted by interested persons for their own 
purposes—persons who would otherwise pay little attention to 

•2 H 2 Mr. Alison 
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Mr. Alison or his work. In his account of the Belgian cain- 
paign^ he has, in our opinion, only added one to a long list 
imperfect narratives,* fitter for the pages of a magazine tlian for a 
compilation of the dignity and importance to which he aspires. 

Mr. Alison (His tory of Europe, Sic., vol. x. p.991) spe^s of 

in 

‘Buonaparte’s favourite military manoeuvre of interposing between 
his adversaries, and striking with a superior force first on the right 
hand and then on the left,’ 

as having been attempted by him and baffled in this campaign. 
We doubt whether the expression of interposing between two 
adversaries can be correctly applied to any of Buonaparte’s suc¬ 
cessful campaigns, and we almost suspect that if he had in con¬ 
templation a manoeuvre of so much hazard on this occasion, it 
Wa&the first on which he can be said to have attempted it. Hear 
Clausewitz on this matter :— 

* All writers who have treated of this campaign set out by saying that 

Buonaparte threw himself between the two armies, in order to separate 
them. This expression, however, which has become a terminus technicus 
in military phraseology, has no clear idea for its foundation. The space 
intervening between two armies cannot be an object of operation. It 
would have been very unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, 
having to deal with an enemy of twice his force, instead of falling on 
the one half with his united strength, had lighted on the empty interval, 
and thus made a blow in the air, losing his time whilst he can only 
double his own force by the strictest economy of that commodity. Even 
the fighting the one ■ rii T wMi ii Mi I mr Jifbli ii th i t will be pressed away 

from Jh©-othef,'i6l?e»'Tf it can be effected withoLu^t>B«..of time, incurs the 
gr^t danger of being attacked in the rear by the othe1*>'.4^die Jatter, 
therefore, he not far enough removed to pul this risk out a 

cpramander will scarcely venture on such a line of attack. BuMk^rte, 
therefore, chose the direction between the two armies, not inffroer to 
separate them by wedging himself between, but because he expected to 
find and fall on Bliicher’s force in this direction, either united or in 
separate bodies .*—Feldzug von 1815, &c., p. 54. 'W ^ 

In the particular instance Mr. Alison’s supposition is so far 
supported, that Buonaparte’s main attack was on the right and 
centre of the Prussian position rather than the left. The battle 
of Ligny began late in the day, and it was perhaps only want 
of time which prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column 
fu^er on their right flank at Wagnelies. Whatever his pur- 
^Se, he certainly was under the conviction after his success 

* Among the battles^pj:! which Mr. Alkon has, we think, inoBt unfortunately la¬ 
boured, we must notice particularly those of Assyc and Toulouse. As to both, his 
rashness atnd inaccuracy are, as we sliall probably have occasion to show in detail by 
and by, most flagrant and, after the publication of Colonel Gurwood's book especially, 
most inexcusable, 
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that Blucher had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect in 
pglcertaining this fact would appear to have been a singular and 
fatal error. But his main object was evidently to find the 
I^Prussian army, and beat it. 

‘ This piosition/ says the historian, speaking of Ligny, * was good and 
well chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable shelter to the 
troops.*— p. 924. * 

The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been considered 
very defective by better authorities than Mr. Alison.* English 
officers are, we believe, pretty well agreed on this ^oint; but if thCir 
judgment be questioned, no writer has pointed out some of its 
Milfbcts more clearly than General Clausewitz, who, having served 
as chief of the staff to the third corps of the Prussian army, 
writes with greater authority on this part of the campaign than 
i^perhaps on any other. He particularly censures the occupation 
and defence of St. Amand, one of Mr. Alison’s admirable vil¬ 
lages, as a pernicious hors d'aevvre. It was too far advanced, 
and the Prussians as the action proceeded were exposed to 
greater loss than the assaulting enemy, in moving successive 
battalions down the slojie to its defence. Their strength was 
thus consumed before Napoleon made his final attack with his 
reserves. l*osts which cost the defenders more outlay of life 
than the assailants, though sometimes necessary evils,‘can hardly 
deserve the epithet admirabfe. (See Feldzug von 1815, p. 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 17th at Genappe is briefly but incor¬ 
rectly described in the following passage:— 

‘ So roughly had the French been handled on the field of battle the 
preceding day that no attempt was made hy them to disturb the retreat' 
of cither army, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, about four 
o’clock in the Jiftemoon, charged the English cavalry, who were covering 
the retreat betx^ecn Genappe and Waterloo.’— Alison, p. 932. ^ 

cuirassiers read lancers. They did not in the first instance 
charge the English cavalry, but pressing rather close on our rear, 
were charged gallantly but ineffectually by the 7th Hussars, who 
could make no impression on the front of their column in the 
defile, and lost many officers and men, wounded and prisoners. 
When the lancers, flushed with success, debouched on a wider 
space, they w’cre ridden over by the 1st Life Guards. 

In discussing the vexata queestio of Grouchy’s conduct on the 

_U th, Mr. Alison, p. 995, speaks of his force as fully matched by 

rihe Prussian corps opposed to him at Wavres. No account, 
I French or oilier, which we have seen, rates Grouchy’s corps at 
Uiss than 32,000 men. The third Prussian <^r ps, under Thiel - 

♦ We believe we may safely state that in the course of tbeir previous iateiriew, 
already noticed, the Duke of Wellington did not conceal firom Maij|hal BlUcher hie 
apprehensions as to the choice of the pusilioii near I.igiiy. , , 
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jnan^—instead of rising, as Mr. Alison says, to 35,000—did not 
exceed 16,000 1 

* No official account of the Prussian loss,’ says Mr. Alison, p. 994, 
^^as ever been published.* ^ 

Cleaning tl^eir loss on the 18th. As we have already had odpasion 
to signify, Mr. Alison might have found the official returns most 
*%inutely given in the Appendix to Plotho’s fourth volume, dis¬ 
tinguishing officers,.men, and horses, down to what Mr. Can¬ 
ning called the fraction of a drummer. A separate list for Thiel- 
man's loss in the action at Wavres is alone wanting to make 
these returns quite complete. 

Mr. Alison says, p. 924, %Hii 

‘ It was in the evening of the 15th, at half-past seveni that ,Wellington 
received the intelligence at Brussels. Orders were immediately de¬ 
spatched,’ &C. ^ 

As Buonaparte’s first attack was on the Prussian out{)Osts at 
Tbuin, it was natural that the hrst intelligence of hostilities 
should come frf>m the Prussians, but their officer met with some 
delay, and the news was, in fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. 
He found the Duke, not at half-past seven, but soon after three 
o’cloek, at dinner at his hotel, about 100 yards from his qudi(!'^s 
in the park, which he had taken care not to quit during the morn¬ 
ing, nor even on the day preceding, though pressed to do so in 
at least one instance by a person of high consequence, who was 
not probably aware of his reason for remaining. The Prince of 
^^^range, who had thus come in from the Belgian outposts to dine 
with the Duke, was soon after followed by the Prussian General 
Muffling, who brought accounts of the affair of I’huin, and orders 
were immediately issued for the movement of the army to the left. 
These, despatched about five, must have reached most of the corps 
eight, and probably all before ten. The Duke’s detailed 
orders are not all as yet before the public; but it is, perl ^ ^s, 
sufficient to refer to the Memorandum of 15tb June, ISI^as 
printed by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, further accounts were 
received from the Hanoverian General Dornherg, showing that 
all was quiet in the direction of Mons, &c.,—and the after orders 
were issued. (Gurwood^ 15th June, 1815, 10 p.m.) 

In the not very intricate case of Waterloo itself Mr. Alison iu- 
dulge^bimself in various decisions of a rather questionable descrip- 
tioi^r As to the ground of the action, for instance, he lays down tlmt 

‘ The French army had an open country to retreat over in case of" 
disastei^.; while the British, if defeated, would in all probability lope, 
their whole artillery -In the defiles of the forest of Soigiiies.*—p. 937. 

Tiic fact is, that-if the Duke fought yvith one defile in his rear, ' 
Bjuonaparte fought with two. The difference was, that while the 
DukeaCoi^, in extremis, have maintained the wood with his 
'' infantrv. 
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infantry^ Buonaparte, if beaten, could not so well have main¬ 
tained Mr. Alison’s open country. And odd enough, but so it is, 
ItTr , Alison states, at J)age 935, a conclusion rather different frpm 
that which he announces in p. 937, for the dictum there is *««i**^ 

‘ after disaster would be diflScult, if not imjjossible, to the 

Britisnarmy, through the narrow defile of the forest of Soignies : over- . 
throw was [meaning, niu^t he'\ ruin to the French.* -J 

We know not how to reconcile these interlocutors. The iplain 
truth is that the enemy's troops could have run away on cither 
side of the chaussee, and they did so; but his carriages must have 
been jammed in any but a very timely retreat, as they were, in 
the d6file of Genappe. However, Mr. Alison may be assured 
that the Duke of Wellington dkl not, at any time, contemplate the 
necessity of a retreat from his position at Waterloo. Upon the 
occasion bf no former battle had lie lakep more pains to make 
himself by personal inspection thoroughly acquainted with his 
ground, and he was, from first to last, satisfied of his ability 
maintain the post until his ally should arrive to his suppgp. 
Claus^^ltz, p. 117, expresses a positive opinion, in which-every 
iniTitafy critic but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the 
whole of Gfouchy’s force been at Napoleon’s disposal, the Duke 
had nothing to fear pending Bliichor’s arrival. 

The Duke,is often talked of as having exhausted his reserves 
in the action. This is another grave error, which Clapsewitz 
has thoroughly disposed of (p. 125). He enumerates the tenth 
British brigade, the division of Chasse, and the cavalry of Col- 
iaert as having been little or not at all ejigaged—and he 
have also added two brigades of light cavaliy. 

That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much t’onfusion with the 
retiring baggage on the road to Brussels is true enough—^sucli is 
always the case witli the rear of a great army during a battle?—, 
but the baggage of the t)ld Spanish regiments remained where 
^ Wk ordered until sent for by tlie Duke, and everything 
reached them in safety about midnight—a remarkable instance 
of precision, all things considered. 

Another statement is calculated, as it stands, to convey a posi¬ 
tively false iirijjression as to the situation and services, during 
the battle, of the English officer who ranks next to his illustrious 
leader for constant, persevering, and frequently brilliant per¬ 
formance of his duty. __ 

f ‘ Wellington,’ says Mr. Alison, p 937, ‘ had stationed General Hill» 
with nearly 7000 men, at Hal, six miles on the right, in order to cover 


might 


the great road from Mens to Brussels. 


And, again, m describing the state of the iSuke’s preparations 


on the ma* pf the 18th, he says. 
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‘ His whele army, with the exception of the detachment under Hill, 
near Hal, was now assembled.’—p. 938. 

From these passages an ordinary reader would certainly infer 
p^hM^Lord Hill was not personally engaged in the battle qC Water¬ 
log, but tlmt he was sitting on his 4 mrse at the head o^^^^all 
defeched Ijody of 7000 men, six miles out of cannon-shot. The fact 
lls,*'tliat the whole army was divided into two corps. The Prince of 
Orange commanded the first. Lord Hill the second, which included 
in the list of its commanders of division or brigade such names as 
those of Clinton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. I^bm this 
corps Lord Hill was ordered to detach a part, and a parr only, of 
the fourth division, under Sir C. Colville, to which was attached a 
more considerable body of Dutch troops under Prince Frederick 
of Orange, The whole amounted to some 17,000 men. The, 
immediate object of this detachment was that of guarding the road 
from Mons to Brussels; but had the Duke been compelled to 
retire from his position at Waterloo, this corps would have ren¬ 
dered important assistance to his right, and, had the^ battle been 
undecisive, it would have been in line at Waterloo by ^usvbioniing. 

' The Duilb; certainly attached much importance to thb pdjWjtion of 
Hal. It is a strong one, and had been occupied by Marlt? 0 rough 
shortly before the battle of Oudenarde, If Napoleon had ad¬ 
vanced in this direction, it is probable that the battle for the 
defence of Brussels would have been fought here. Lord Hill’s 
presence, however, was not necessary at Hal on the 18th; and 
we will venture to say that no general officer was under hotter 
fire in the action of Waterloo than our late commknder-in-chief. 
He disposed and led on in person Sir F. Adam’s decisive^ attack 
on the flank of Napoleon’s guard. In the despatch of the 19th 
to Lord Bathurst, the Duke says,—‘ I am particularly indebted to 
General Lord Hill for his assistance and conduct on this as on all 
former occasions.’— Gurwood, vol. xii. p, 483. ^ ^ 

‘ During this terrible strife,* says Mr. Alison, p. 947, ‘ Welling¬ 
ton remained in his position at the foot of his tree, occasionally 
throwing himself into a square, or directing the advance of a line. So 
heavy was the fire of cannon-shot' to which he was exposed that nearly 
all his suite were killed or wounded by his side; and he was obliged.in 
the close of the day to the casual assistance of a Portuguese, who 
near, to carry the most necessary orders.’ ■ . * 

historian in a subsequent page favours us with the 
, verha addressed by the Duke to the soldiery of two *of the- 

Pweveral squares into which his 'Grace thus threw himself. We 
arc, able' to Mr. Alison that the story, however 

generally current, of the occasionally flinging himself into 


a square 
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square is a fic^on. He never once was in ^at position through¬ 
out the battle of the 18th. For Portuguese read Piedmontese- 
The young gcntlemanin question was of the family of I>e Salis, 

,a subject of the Sardinian government, and in its service. The 
niisi^n;|ie undertook was qjpe of danger, for his uniform made 
hlm^able to bo mistaken for a Frenchman by the brigade to 
which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. ‘ Were you ever 
in a battle before?’ said the Duke. " No, Sir.’ 'Then you are 
a lucky man; for you will never see such another.’ _ 

* Bliicher and Wellington, by a singular chance, met at the farm'^oT" 
La Belle Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as victors.*—p. 957. 

They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but a short distance fur^ 
ther on the Genappe road, near a farm called the ' MaisonF* 
Rouge,’ or ‘ Maison du Roi.’ This was the furthest point to 
which the British advanced ; at least it whs here that the Duke 

« ave orders for the halt and bivouac of his own exhausted troops, 
nd handed over the task of further pursuit to the**Frussians,'' 
nothing loth to accept it. 

The above remarks have been called forth bv Mr. Alison’s 
propensity to the extraction of military details from questionable 
sources. We find graver cause of oi^nce with him wdien he sits 
,,^wn in his library-chair to distribute his pr^e and censure • 
between the two great commanders whom rnKjAimmons before 
his tribunal. His parallcl*o£ Napoleon and Wellington, 
the fiishion of Plutarch, is a tissue of truisms and assumptions 
which must not at present detain us ; but among bis ‘few ohservar 
tions conceived in rni European spirit! ’—there occurs a passage 
on which we think it worth while to say a few words:— 

* In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may 
say to the contrary, that both Blucher and the Duke of Wellington were 
surprised by Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium on the 1.5th cd’ June; and 
it ^ impossible to hold cither of them entirely blameless for that 
circatostance. It has been already s^n from the Duke’s despatches, 
that on the 9th of June, that is, six days before the invasion took place, 
he was aware that Napoleon was collecting a great force on the frontier,, 
and that hostilities might immediately be expected. Why, then, w^re 
the two armies uot immediately conceMrated, and placed in such a situ¬ 
ation that they might mutually, if attached, lend each other the necessary 
assistance? Their united force was full 190,000 effective men, while 
Napoleon’s was not more than 120,000, or, at the utmost, 140,000. Wliy, 
then, was Blucher attacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, and the British 
infantry, unsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to the 
attack of a superior force of French, composed of all the three ajBJos, at 
Quatre Bras? It is in vain to say that they could hot providarapr their 
troops if they had been concentrated, and that if was necessaiy to watch 
every bye-road which led to Brussels. Men do not eat more wn^ drawn 

• together 
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together than when scattered over a hundred miles of country. Mar: 
borough and’ Eugene had long ago maintained armies of 100,000 me 
for months together in Flanders; and Bliicher and Wellington had n 
difficulty in feeding 170,000 men drawn close together after the cam 
paign did commence. It is not by a cordon of troops, scatter^ oyer a 
hundred miles, that the attack of 120,00# French is to he arreisl^^^, If j 
the British army had from the first been concentrated at W'aterloo, and 
Bliicher near Wavres, Napoleon would never have ventured to pass 
them on the' road, however unguarded. Those who, in their ankiety to 
uphold the English geneial from the charge of having been assailed 
’""unawares, assert that he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, do not perceive that in so doing they bring against 
igglpim the much more serious charge of having so disposed his troops, 
when he knew they were about to be assailed, that infantry alofie, 
without either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the attack of 
infantry, cavalry, atid artillery, in superior numbers, contrary not only 
to the plainest rules of ^e military art, but of common sense on the 
subject.’—p'. 9F8. 

* It results from these considerations that in the outset Wellington and 
Bliicher were out-manoeuvred by Napoleon.Napoleon so ma¬ 

naged matters that he was superior to either at the points of attack at 
Ligny and Quatre Bras. This is the most decisive test of superior 

generalship.^^The allied Generals were clearly out-generaled,* 

pJfeCj^&c.— ihid .' 

the 






of Wellington was summoned from Vienna 


<i 

Tjlrtalte the command in the Netherlands, the armies of our con¬ 
tinental allies were distributed in different parts of Europe, while 
the greater part of that of England had been detached to North 
Aiperica ; and though peace had been concluded with the United 
iMidStates, were not "yet returned. On his arrival from Elba, Buona¬ 
parte had found a French army in France completely organized, 
consisting of 250.000 men, with cannon and all requisites, and 
capable of increase from a number of old soldiers and returned 
prisoners, dispersed through the country. It is obvious 
under such circumstances, the first measures which the Generals 
of the allied armies could take must be defensive. The armies in 
the Belgian provinces and on the left bank of the Rhine must have 
been strictly directed on this principle. They were at the out¬ 
posts ; it was their office to protect the march of the other armies 
of the allies to the intended basis of combined operations. Each 
o|! these armies, indeed, had particular interests to attend to be¬ 
sides thtise which were common to all; but the peculiar objects 
intrpsted to ours were of supreme and paramount importance. 
The fiape under, the Duke’s command, consisting of British, 
Dutch^nd Hanoverians, had to preserve its communications 
with England, Holland, and Germany; to maintain its connexion 
* « with 
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with the Prussian army; *atid to protect Brussels, the of 
government of the N etherlancls. 

. Napoleon had great advantages, whether for offensive or de¬ 
fensive ^lerations, in the number, position, and strength of the 
fortiA#on the N.E. frontiilr of France. These enabled him to 
organize his forces and arrange their movements beyond the 
power of detection on the part of the allies, even to the l^t 
moment. They put it out of the power of the allies to under¬ 
take any offensive operation which should not include the means 
of carrying on one or more sieges, possibly at the same time. 
The country occupied by the Duke and his Immediate allies was 
comparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of Flanders had 
been found in very bad condition, and though his measures were 
as active as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no actmty 
could repair their deficiencies in a very brief space of time. , No 
general ever occupied a defensive jjosition of greater difficulty 
ahd inconvenience, and the uncertainty of the length of time 
during which it was to be so occupied w'as an aggravation of that 
difficulty. It is clear, from numerous passages in Colonel Gur- 
vvood’s 12th volume, that the Duke could do nothing to terminate 
that period tijl the other armies of the allied powers should have 
(‘iitered on the basis of combined operations. The Qtike could 
only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening his position by 
pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, 
Tournay. Ypres, Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Antwerp. Reports of an intended attack by Napoleon had 
been freejueut before J une: and previous to the 15th of that 
month it was known at Brussels that Buonaparte had left Paris 
to take the command on the Northern frontier. This certainty, 
however, could make no immediate change in the position of the 
allied armies; it could not invest them with the power of taking 
the initiative. All the usual precautions for the forwarding of 
orddte to the troops in their respective cantonments had been 
already adopted, but any decisive drawing together of the forces, 
founded on any hypothesis which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destructive to some one or other of the interests wHich 
it was the business of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, d<‘cides that the Duke was surprised 
becaus^he did not know that Buonaparte would attack by the 
valley m the Sambre, and did not collect his troops to meet the 
enemy in that direction. ^ It is vain,’ says Mr. Alison, 'to say 
that it was necessary to watch every bye-road to Brussels.* 
Does Mr. Alison know that among the said bye-road.9 there hap¬ 
pened to be four great roads leading oi| Brussels from the'depart- 

mehis 
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isients of the North and the fortresses on the French frontier—one 
fn)m Lisle, by Menin, and Courtray, and Ghent; one from Lisle 
on Toumay, Oudenarde, and Ghent; one from Cond^'on Tour- 
nay; one from Conde by Valenciennes, on Mons? Eaqil^f these 
were great paved roads, presenting no other obstacle 
unhnisbed works to which we have before adverted. On any or 
ail of them Buonaparte might have moved his columns with the 
same secrecy with which he poured them on the Prussian right'; 
and with greater ease and rapidity—for the fact is remarkable, 
though little noticed, that Napoleon had, at an earlier period, 
broken up the roads by which he ultimately advanced on Charle¬ 
roi, and which he was in consequence obliged partially to repair 
for that advance. It was highly probable up to the last moment 
that Napoleon would make his main attack by One or more of 
these bye-roads-: and'it is now the opinion, not perhaps of Mr. 
Alison, but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, that if the 
l>uke of Wellington had concentrated bis troops prematurely to 
the left, Buonaparte would have so acted. Would it have been 
no advantage to him to have opened the campaign by throwing 
himself on the line of the English communications with Ostend, 
driving the Court of Louis XV’^llI. from Ghent, and probably 
occupying-^russels ? We may, with General Clausewitz, think 
it probable that even such a start of success would have failed 
to avert Napoleon’s ultimate ruin ;—but the Duke had a com¬ 
plicated task to perform — it was his business to throw away 
no chances: he had to watch over the inclinations as well as the 
real interests of different populations: he had to watch over the 
great danger of any sudden revival of the Buonapartean prestige 
—he had sacrifices to avoid as well as objects to compass. Let 
us consider what would have been his position at the best, had 
any one of the interests intrusted to his care been sacrificed. 
He might have effected his junction with Bliichcr, and have 
answered a French proclamation from the palace of Ladken 
by the Gazette of a victory on some other field than tliat ^)f 
Waterloo; but how many Alisons would have arisen to tell us 
bew^in the first instance he had allowed his right flank to be 
tUMed I The victory must, indeed, have been rapid and decisive, 
whniliMfould have silenced the opposition f)rators of England, and 
repaired the shattered morale of Belgium—with a French army 
between the Duke and the coast, and Brussels the head quarters 
of Napoleon. 

We may further suggest to Mr. Alison that though troops do 
not eat more when together than when separate, it is rather more 
difficult for the commissary to bring their necessary supplies to 

•s one 
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one point than to many, especially as respects cavalry. Mr* AlisO;ii 
must be aware that these troops, quartered, and as it was, Crowded, 
on the territories of an ally, were not fed by the Napoleonic pro¬ 
cess of ^ffipulsory requisition. Those who were responsible fo# 
theJ^I^^Ppline, physical condition, and efficiency, had good reasons 
for nof^collecting them an hour sooner than was necessary. A 
nervous and incompetent commander having the fear of such 
critics as Mr, Alison before his eyes, would probably have been 
distracting his subordinates and harassing his troops by marches 
and counter-marches as profitable as those of Major Sturgeon in 
Foote’s farce, while the Duke was keeping his men in hand and 
his counsels to himself. Such a general would assuredly not have 
gone to the Duchess of Richmond’,s ball. 

We should like to know Mr. Alison’s definition of a surprise. 
We do not ourselves profess to furnish any compendious formula 
including all the conditions which collectively or separately may 
justify the use of a term so derogatory to the rejjutation of any 
commander. We aj)prehend, however, that these conditions are 
most completely fulfilled when the party assailed is not expect- 
ii||iJ[. 0 /,be attacked at all. Lord Hill’s attack of the French at 
Ai^rayo Molinos is an instance of this rare class of exploits. 
Another fair condition of a surprise is when the party attacked 
is prepatfCd for defence, but when the line of the hostile approach 
or the point of attack is one which he has overlooked or neg¬ 
lected : in this way SoUlt was surprised at Oporto, Jourdain at 
Vitoria, The affair of Culm affords an instance in which two 
hostile bodies -surprised one another, for the Prussians no more 
expected to find Vandamine in their front than he did to find 
them on his rear. We presume Mr. Alison hardly means to 
bring the Duke of Wellington under the first of these categories. 
As to the latter, wo contend that Napoleon’s line of attack was 
one embraced and provided for in the Duke’s calculations, but 
which the circumstances of his position made it impossible for 
him, up to the last moment, to anticipate with precision. 

It is probable that even Phoniiio, who lectured Hannibal at 
Ephesus,* was aware that the initiative of operations betweetf two 
armies cn presence is a great advantage, of which either leader 
would be too happy to avail himself. The allies in the Nether¬ 
lands and on the Meuse in 1815 were, as we have shown, neces¬ 
sarily on the defensive. Tliey were waiting for the junction and 
co-operation of other large armies, de.stined for the attainment of 
a common ultimate object. This defensive position did not neo^- 
sarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon4he enemy. Tile 

* See Cicero de Oratore, lib. ii., cap. 18, 
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enetny mighl have so placed himself as to have rendered the 
attacking his army advisable, even necessary. In that case the 
English and Prussians should and would have taken the initiative; 
but th* enemy did not assume any such position. Or^t^e con- 
tpary, he took one in which his numbers, his movemeBl|^Pfe, de- 
Itigns could be concealed, protected, and supported, down to the 
very moment of execution. The allies, therefore, could not have 
the initiative in the way of attack. But they might have, and 
they had it, in the way of defensive movement ; and, with sub¬ 
mission, we maintain that they availed themselves of that oppor¬ 
tunity the instant that it was within their power. Their original 
position having been calculated for the defence and protectiem of 
certain objects confided to their care, any alteration in that posi¬ 
tion previous to the first movement of the enem^, and the cer¬ 
tainty that that wa.s a* real mmement, must have exjtosed some 
important interest to danger; and therefore no movement was 
made until the initiative had been taken by Buonaparte, and the 
precise design of his movement was obvious. Any movement'on 
the part of th<^allies, previous to his aS(;ertainod march and pur¬ 
pose, would have been what is commonly called a ' 
ment,' and we believe the Duke of Wellington bas never hesitated 
to avow his opinion, that, of all the chiefs of armies in the world, 
the one in whose presence it ^vas most hassardous to make a false 
movement was Napoleon Buonaparte. ^ 

We have not the Duke’s detailed arm complete orders for tlie 
movements of his troops on the receipt by him of authentic intelli¬ 
gence of Napoleon’s decisive movement on the Sambrei We 
believe that, if we had it in our power to place those orders in full 
before our military readers, it would be apparent that but for 
the occurrence of certain accidents, which we shall not character¬ 
ise further than by saying that he never could have expected or 
reckoned on them, the left wirlg of his army—infantry, artillery, and 
particularly cavalry—must have been in position at Quatre Bras by 
two o’clock P.M. on the 16th of June. It was only, as has already 
been shown, in consequence of an accident that iBulow’s corps 
did hot join Blticher in time to take part in the affair of Ligny on 
that day ; but since Bliicher was not to be able to repel the French 
on the 16th, the English army, however strong it might have been, 
i** consequence of what was settled between the Duke and 
iDiiicher on the morning of the 16th, have retreated from Quatre 
Bras on the 17th. But take things as they were :—the forces that 
reached Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of Ligny, 
were sufficient to onaintain the (Jiie post, and to retire from the 
other in good order, and fully prepared for immediate co-opera¬ 
tion in the further carrying out of a plan deliberately framed 
' beforehand. 
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beforelxand. And this was the plan of the Duke of W^Il^gton, 
who, with a very remarkable accuracy of prescience, had, os we 
have seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of June, ^hat his first 
active movement would be on the 16th of June, and >who, from 
the his arrival in the Netherlands, had considered Water¬ 

loo a^'tne ground on which, if Buonaparte should make Brussels 
his aim, it would be the best for the allies to fight their battle in 
defence of that capital. And now, wise not only after, but in 
spite of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general vidiose business 
was defence, and whose defence was completely and triumphantly 
successful—whose defence included the entire protection of every 
object and interest committed to his care—the avoidance of every 
sacrifice and risk to which he was exposed, and the gaining of 
the g^atest bajttle recorded in modern history—Mr. Alison tells 
the Duke of Wellington that he was • ‘ surprised,’ 'Qyt-ma- 
no'uvred,’ and ‘ out-generalcd ’ hy the leader whose every aim 
and purpose he, in a cam])aign of three days, utterly baffled and 
for ever overwhelmed. 

Mr. Alison, however, docs not merely infer the fact of the 
Duke’s ^surprise’ in June, 1815, from the outward aspects and 
results of those military operations which our historian considers 
himself so well entitled to criticise. He has, being a skilful 
lawyer, reservetl the slrottgest part of his case for its close. He 
has direct and j)f>sitive evidence to produce—he can show not 
only that tlie Duke was^Hurprised, but the exact circui]fistance» in, 
and by consequence of which, he was surprised. He thus puts 
his irrefragable witness in the box :— 

f 

* Wellington and Bliichcr, at this critical period, were relying al¬ 
most entirely upon secret intelligence, Avhich was to he for- 

warded to them by Fouebe.This extraordinary delay in tm. and ” 

collecting the troops when the enemy, under so daring a leader 
was close at hand, cannot he altogether vindicated, and it was wellnigh 
attended with fatal consequences; hut the secret cause which iGntw.xii. 
led to it is explained in Fouche*s Memoirs/ 449 , 457 . 

‘ 'I’hat unparalleled intriguer, who had been in communication with 
Wellington and Mctteniich all the time he was chief minister 
under Napoleon, had promised to furnish the English general ugpntuiteied 
not only with the exact moment of attack, but with the 
plan of the campaign. Wellington was hourly in expectation of this in¬ 
telligence, which would have enabled him to know in what direction ^ 
should concentrate his forces; and thence it was that he lay motiouVims 
in his cantonments. How he did not receive it must be given in 
Fouche’s own words:—“My agents with Mefeternich and Lord Wel¬ 
lington had promised marvels and mountains; the EligUsh genetalisslnio 
expected th^I should at the very least give him the plan of the cam¬ 
paign. I k^w for certain that the unforeseen attack would take place 
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m the; 16th or 18th at latest. Napoleon intended to give battle on the 
17th to the English army, after having marched right over the ?ruBsianfi 
on the preceding day. He had tlic more reason to trust to the success 
of that plan, that Wellington, deceived by false reports, believed the 
opening of the campaign might be deferred till the beginning of Julfr 
The success of Napoleon, therefore, depended on a surprise; J And i 
arranged my plans in conformity. On the very day of the depaiture of 

Napoleon I despatched Madame D-, furnished with notes written 

in cipher, containing the whole plan of the campaign. But at the same 
time I privately despatched orders for such obstacles at thefrontiery where 
1 Fouche ^ pass, that she could not arrive at the hea«l-quarters 

Mm.ii.’ of Wellington till after the event. This was tlve real explana- 
•MO, 342. inconceivable security of the generalissimo, which 

at the time excited such universal astonishmei}^' ‘—vol. x. p, 921. 

We are ready to make every possible admission to Mr. Alison" 
and his respectable authority. When the Bavarian Wyede arrived 
late on the ground of Wagram, as wc have heard, he apologised 
to Napoleon for his delay, saying ‘ I fear I have deranged your 
Majesty’s plans;’ to which Napoleon replied, ‘I have no plan, 
but as you are come we will attack.’ Lef us suppose, however, 
that on this occasion Buonaparte had .a plan, and that Fouche 
knew it in all its details. Let us take for granted still furtlier the 
authenticity of the memoiis attributed U) Fouche—that he not 
'^^ly |)enned the passage in question, but that the infamy pi' its 
truth, as far as his own conduct is concerned, e^taches to him— 
and that he was the complex traitor he (Biiicribes himself. Would 
it follow that the Duke of Wellington could or w,oiild depend on 
M. Fouche’s accuiately knowing and truly reporting wliptber 
Buonaparte had made up his mmd to move on Charleroi or on 
Mons '{ 

Being professionally a weigher of evidence, Mr. Aljson, yve 
conceive, ought hardly to have relied, in any case, oi^ 4^ state> 
ments of a work attributed to such an apostle of liruth as 
’Fouche { yet he does so without even making the inquiry 
whether the work is really his in all or in part, or whether it 
is to Ije classed with the biographies of those tivo admirable 
females Jtfadame du Barn and the Marquise de Crequi. We 
liave it in our power, however, to give a short and direct answe?* 
to Mr. Alison’s solution of 4bc mystery he has conjured up—tit 
i»ito|||ipd|y unfounded. No decision of the Duke, whether to set 
bifl;^’tf:oops in motion, to keep them quiet, or to govern their 
direction, was in the slightest degree influenced by the promise, 
the expectation, the arrival, or non-arrival of any intelligence 
from FouchA t 

The Duki^, pf Wellington, for the reasons we have detailed, 
having a knowledge that his adversary was on thejffirontijBr, and 
‘ ** expecting 
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expecting an attack, cli<l wait for intelligence on which he |!Oul<J 
rely of the precise direction of that attack. He waited, however, 
not for a French petticoat padded with Fouche s autograph ciplhcrs, 
hut for reports from the British or Prussian officers at the out¬ 
posts. , if 

It is proper to observe that Mr. Alison’s marginal references to 
Col. Gurwood’s twelfth volume, pp. 449, d57, are so placed as if 
the Duke’s papers would afford some indication at least of his re¬ 
liance on Fouche. We are very sure this was a mere lapse of the 
pen on the part of our historian. But we cannot acquit Mr. 
Alison of very culpable negligence in having written a ' History 
of Europe’ without reading the Duke of Wellington’s despatches ; 
and if he had read this twelfth volume, he would have found at 
its GlOth page the following sentence, being part of a letter to 
General Dumouriez, dated Paris, September 2G, 1815;— 

‘ Avaut mon avrivee \ Paris au inois cle JuillA, je n’avais jamais vu 
Foiichf, ni eii avec lui communication quelconquc*, ni avec aucun de 
ceiix qui sont lies avee lui.’ 

There was no dependence on the espionnage of traitors, and 
there was no surprise. Buonaparte, from circumstances, enjoyed 
the full advantage of the initiative. His skill in using that 
{idvnntage, with the courage and dev^oiion of an excellent army, 
gained him a partial and,iemporary success over Bliicher, which, 
if Bliicher had been a'^^fack or Hohenlolie, might 4iave been 
more serious, and which, if Bulow’s orders had reached him in 
due time, would, most probably, have been no success at all. Tlie 
J)uko of Wellington, meanwhile, though unable to extend so far to 
his left as to join in the battle against P>uonaparte in person, occu¬ 
pied during the IGth, and repulsed before night, a large portion 
of his army under one of liis best gener.als, and effectually prevented 
him from pursuing the incomplete advantage he had obtaiuetk 
over Bliicher. Buonaparte could not follow the Prussians, Icaif^ 
ing the Duke with his army collected and untouched in possession 
of all the passages of the Dyle, and of his communications with 
France by the valleys of the M^nse and Sambre. Exc'eptirig, 
therefore, the momentary glirapsi^^B|teccess at Ligny, all Buona¬ 
parte’s movements in this grand of attack were effectually 

checked and discomfited. The great advantage he started with 
availed him nothing. He had found antagonists whom neither 
bis rapidity could surprise, nor his dexterity perplex ; and he fell 
to rise no more. 

H, Mr. Alison’s pages bore somewhat less theWmpress of ei^re 
sclf-^tisfactiqn with his own conclusions as to the conduct of'tliis 
momeittous campaign, wo should lieScmpted to refer him to the 

VOL. LXX. NO. CXL. 2 I pt>Sthu«10US 
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poiN;humous work of General Clansewitz, who, having nerved, as 
we have stated, an chief of the staff to the third corps of the 
Prusmati wrmj, and having long applied himself to the scientific 
hranehes of his profession, has at least a better claim than Mr. 
Alison to deal in sweeping and authoritative cciutures on subjects 
ihisnature. Mr. Alison vi^ill find in that work, and we give him 
the full benefit of it for his argument, a disposition, \'ery natural 
ih a Prussian, to find fault after the event with the Duke’s caution 
in the protection of his right. He will find him favourable to a 
system of closer junction between the two allies at the manifest 
and admitted risk of those sacrifices which the Duke undoubtedly 
declined to incur. He will find the Prussian most impartially 
severe on his own commander, especially on ground with which 
he is acquainted, the field of Ligny; but he will find him, when 
he comes to detailed eriticism on the Duke of Wellington, writing 
with the caution whi^ becomes a soldier cognizant of the diffi¬ 
culties of the Duke’s position, but confessedly ignorant of his plans, 
intentions, and the details of his orders for the distribution ami col¬ 
lection of his forces. General Clausewitz died in 1831 ; had he 
lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s twelfth volume we think 
it probable liewcmldhave modified some of his conclusions. Had 
he retained tliem we might still differ from such a critic, but 
we could only do so with the respect due to extensive service, 
the modesty which usually accoinpames experience, and, we 
must add, the impartial honesty of a <^rman gentleman. With 
regard to Mr. Alison himself, we desire also to speak with 
general respect, indeed, but we cannot acquit him of serious blame 
upon this occasion. When an Englishman darts his sting from 
tlic mil often elaborate volumes, at what he thinks the vulnerable 
part of the highest military reputation of his country, and the 
purest of any age, we cannot but remember that, though he 
inay have done little, he has done his best to impair that repu- 
^atiom His success, so far as he obtains it, will make hun 
in exact proportion an useful tool in the hands of men of a 
different stamp, the professed detractors here and elsewhere 
of the greatest subject of realms who has ever devoted 

himself to their service. ^^Kit^s time to return to Marshal 
Forwards. 

Many swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of 
St. Cloud, but none.more reluctantly than his who for a second 
time entered the gates of Pjuis as a conqueror, which he would 
rather have forced as a destroyer. Restrained as he was by the 
cooler heads and less vindictive spirit of the sovereigns whom he 
served, and the greater man with whom he faiul co-operated in the 
field, he waa with difficulty prevented i'mm blowing up the biKau- 
• « tiful 
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tlful bridge of Jena.* His wratb esbaled as usual in 
casms against the whole tribe of pon-and-iuk men and politini9ina> 
He found also some distraction in the vice of gainblingt lot 
which under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign of X/nris 
Philippe, every public facility was afforded to all classes in the 
French capital. Such distractions could only have assisted 
the process of mental and bodily decay, which was further pr{»- 
naoted by an accident. An English garrison without a hprse-rac© 
is scarcely a thing in rerum naturd. BlUcher, attending one pf 
these festivities at St. Cloud, fell heavily horse and man over a 
rope i^hich he was t()o blind to perceive in his path, and it is said 
that the effects of this fall were perceptible in some very curious 
forms of hallucination, such as extort a smile even from those who 
are contemplating the melancholy spectacle of the ruin of a noble 
mind. • 

The attractions of Paris w'ere insufficient to overcome his aver¬ 
sion for its inhabitants. His head-quarters w'ere for tlie most 
pArt established at St. Cloud, and occasionally transferred to 
llarnbouillet and Chartres. The arrangement of the conditions of 
the peace of Paris afforded him the opportunity, of which he 


* We a^e tempted to place lierepav/ of tlie last of the Duke of Wellington’* long 
series of letters to Blucliei on tlie subject of this bridge, and tlie whole of tlie imme¬ 
diately subsequent commuiiicutioii:— 

* Affiin hcher Fiirst, sj, ‘Paris, 9t/t J»ly, 1915. 

‘ Tlie subjects on which Lord iGastlcrengh and I converaed with your Higlineas and 
General Comte Gneisciiau this moniiiig, viz. llic destruction of the bridge of Jena and 
the levy of the contribidioii of one hundred millions of fiaiics upon (he city of Pai-is, 
appear to me to be so important to the Allies in general, that 1 cannot allow myself to 
omit to draw your Higlmess's atteutinn to tliem again iu tliis shape. 

‘ The ilcstinctioii of the bridge of Jena is highly disagreeable to the King and to the 
people, and may occasion disturbance in the city. It is not merely a military measure, 
but. is one likely to attach to the character of our operations, and is of political im¬ 
portance. It is adoiited solely because the bridge is considered a monument of tire 
battle of Jena, notwithstandiug tliat the Governuieiit are willing to change th^ name of 
the bridge. ^ 

‘ Considering tlie bridge as a monument, T beg leave to observe that its immediat# 
destruction is inconsistent with the promise made to the Commissioners on the part of 
the French army, during the negotiation of tlic convention, viz. that the monuments, 
imiseums, &r,., should be reserved for the decision of the Allied Sovereigns. 

‘ All tJiat I ask is, tliat the execution of the^^orders given for the destruction of tlie 
bridge may be susjwnded till the Sovereigns arrive here, when, if it should be 

agreed by common accord that the bridge to be destroyed, I shall liave no 

oiijeclion,' &c. &c.— Gtu'wood, vol. xii. p. 652. 

‘ ji Paris, c« 10 Juillet, 1815, 

‘ Meiu lieher Furst, « 9 hearts du matin* 

‘ Le diner est chez Very aujourd’liui ii 6 lieurcs, et j’espere que nous passerons unc 
journee agrtable. ' 

‘ Je viens de recevoir la nouvelle que lea Souvevarns arviveiit aujourd’Um a BoudVt 
et Acs ordres d’y envoyer des gardes, &c., ce que je fais. Je crop qn’il* ue fi’arr^crVlitt 
que qnelqnes lieurcs llondy, et qu’ils pourront ariiver ce §oir. 

' ‘ Agr^ez, &c. 

* I* Marccbal Prince Bludier.' ' WEtUMOTOK.*' < 
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gladly avaikd himself, even before its final signature, to depart 
for Prussia^ His farewell address to the army bore date the 31st 
of October, 1815. The retiring forces began their march, but be¬ 
fore Bliicher himself crossed the frontier, hearing of some further 
diplomatic difficulties, he took upon himself to halt them as sud¬ 
denly and peremptorily as if they had been a regiment on parade. 
The confusion produced by this parting act of authority was ex¬ 
cessive, and was only put an end to by positive orders from Paris. 
Bliicher reached Aix-la-Chapelle in a broken state of healtli on 
November 20, the day on which the peace was signed. Ij^ence, 
with frequent delays, and harassed by tlie noisy demonstrations 
of respect with which he was everywhere received, he slowly 
made his way to Berlin. 

The light seemed burning to the socket, but it was destined still 
to shine, though wills* enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some four 
years longer. He resided chiefly at Kriblowitz, in Silesia, on an 
estate with which, in 1814, he had been rewarded by the King, 
but paid occasional visits to Breslau and Berlin. A journc}', 
dictated by medical advice, to the sea-baths of Dobberan, afforded 
him an occasion to visit the place of his birth, Rostock, where ho 
recognised and received with touching amiability some surviving 
acquaintances of his earliest jouth, Hamburgh and Altona were 
also gratified by glimpses of the veteran. He passed on his route 
the churchyard of Ottensen, in which the ashes of Klop- 

stock. He had been personally acquainted with the poet, and 
as he passed he uncovered his grey head, a soldier’s tribute of 
respect to the German muse, which his early patron Frederick 
the Great would have sneered at. He also visited Klopstock's 
widow, who opened on the occasion a bottle of tolcny, which her 
husband thirty years before had charged her to reserve for some 
occasion of singular joy and festivity. These little incidents 
have value. Napoleon’s esteem for Ossian, and llliicher’s 
4()T th© poem of the * Messiah,’remind us of the veneration for 
female chastity which has been attributed to the King of Beasts. 
Of the honours showered upon him from all quarters, sovereigns, 
burgomasters, and municipalities, it is unnecessary to speak. 

We have elsewhere mesitioned that Bliicher was a nervous 
and fluent writer; his intimates also asserted that he was born 


orator. At the festive meetings of the table, in which, when 
hosdth allowed him, he delighted to the last, he was Nesto- 
mn in bis harangues and narrations, but failure of memory as 
»to the order of dates made the latter very confused. He never 
coaled to do justice to the participation of Gneisenau in all his 


servi>.ter military exploits. On one occasion ho puzzled the society 
field,jravel^ announ^g his intention of kissing bis own ; 
« . ho 
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he solved the riddle by rising: and embracing that of Gneiseiiau; 
Tin's was an exploit which his English comrade in arihs could 
not imitate. His last illness came upon him in September, 18?9, 
at Kriblowitz. His death-bed was attended by the King, and be 
died calm and resigned in the artns of his faithful aide-de-camp 
N ostitK, 


Art.’^VII.—1. Financial Statement of Sir Robert Peel in (he 
Home of Commonsj Friday, March 11, 1812. London, 
pp. 3(>. 

2. A Letter ft om Sir litchani Vyryan, Bart.j M.P., tq hi.i 
Constituents upon, the Commercial and^linancial Policy of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. London, 1812. 

3. Guilty or Not Guilty f being an Inquest on the Consercative 
Parliament and Ministry, pp. 14. London and Plymouth, 
pp. 3G. 

TT is a common saying that ‘desperate diseases require des*: 

perate remediesand the deplorable slate of commercial 
distress and financial embarrassment, under which the Conservative 
ministers were called to ofiice, w'ould, we arc satisfied, have recon¬ 
ciled the country to evemstronger nnasures than they have found 
it necessary to adopt. But wc do not rest our humble approbation 
of Sir Robert Peel’s policy on any such extreme grounds. The 
administrative affairs of a great country—except under the im¬ 
mediate avalanche of a revolution—can seldom be called des¬ 
perate; and even when, as towards the close of the Melbourne 
administration, they most nearly approach that hopeless state, 
they require not a wild kill-or-cure treatment, but, on the con¬ 
trary, increased caution, a cooler circumspection, and an adherence 
to principle the more rigid as the temptation to depart from 
it becomes stronger. It was, we presume, with these views 
that Sir Robert Peel contemplated the difficulties of his ihtuation, 
and by them he seems to have been guided in the choice of his 
remedies—bold but not adventurous—extensive williout being 
extravagant—developing rather than altering the existing system, 
and endeavouring to direct, by the liglits of experience, the new 
tendencies and impulses of these active and go-a-head times. 
The details of these measures we shall consider liereafter, but we 
must, at the outset, hear our testimony to the great, statesmanlike, 
and, in its main features, novel principle, on which the system has 
been /ramed. We do not say that the details are no>'elties— 
thii|;pjlements of any human work, inaterifl or moral, must be 

\ common 
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common to all men—-the architect of St. Paul’s.and the mason 
of the Mansion-house employed similar stones and tools: the 
difference between one artist or one statesman and another, is 
in the skill and genius which direct the combination ; and in this 
view we venture to pronounce Sir Robert Peel’s budget to be 
as striking for the novelty of its principle as for the admirable 
simplicity of its structure, and, as we believe, for the ultimate 
convenience and efficiency of its practical working. 

In order to put this in its full light we must give a shortmH{i- 
mary of the case which Sir Robert Peel had to deal with. 0 

The Duke of Wellington’s administration, on its retirement 
towards, the close of 1830—after not quite three years* tenure of 
office—having during that time repealed nearly 4,000,000^. of taxes, 
in addition to more than 30,000,000/. w'hich had been repealed 
since the war—havin<< reduced the ca})ital of the national debt by 
20,000,000/. and the annual charge by 1,000,000/.—left to their 
successors a surjdiis revenue of near three milliom (2,013,073/.). 
This sttrpluH Lord Melbourne’s ministry gradually changed to a 
deficit by the double operation of increasing expenditure and 
diminishing revenue, and in the last year of their sway tlip addi¬ 
tion made to the public debt by the accumulation of successive 
annual deficits amounted to the enormous sum of 7,.WO,000/., 
with an Ascertained further deficiency for the then current year 
clMlfflgf April, 1842, of 2,3o0,00()/., and for the year ending April, 
1843, of 2,470,000/., exclusive of the expenses of the wars in 
the East, estimated at sums that would increase the annual defi¬ 
ciency to near /bur millions. The deficiency of the current year 
could only be met by funding it; but how was ai^ annual defici¬ 
ency of bear four millions to be supplied? The Whigs had 
paralysed or drained up all the ordinary sources of taxation— 
first they had made impolitic reductions, and then they had imposed 
inefficaApt substitutes—they had, for instance, destroyed, instead of 
modify^^ (as they might advantageously to all interests have done) 
the postage revenue, and threw away, as a mere sop to a small 
but urgkit clique of their Radical partisans, a million and a half of 
the fairest, most equal, and least onerous of all taxation. Then, on 
the other hand, they imposed 5 per cent, on the Customs and Excise, 
which Was a notable failure, producing, instead of 1,895,000/., 
as estimated, only 206,000/.—about ^ per cent, instead of 5 per 
icetit.; and at the very time when they made this unhappy attempt 
to iberteese the revenue by raising the duty on every article of the 
tariff S per cent.i they and their partisans were preaching two 
contrAry doctrindS—one, that the best mode of raising an tmwe- 
revenue was by lowering the tariff! —and the 
ihe State qf the country required a great remission of the 

• ^ ' derived 
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derived from iixipprt duties. And these jumbled doctrines they 
next year affected to make the found^ition of what th«^ cidlcid.a 
budget —but wdiicli was in truth the most ridiculous and the 
most disgraceful abortioti* 1 that was ever generated between party 
spite and ministerial incapacity—ridiculous, because no man be¬ 
lieved that it could, or >va*(i,even meant to, meet the pressing 
difficulty—and disgraceful, because it was a fraudulent device to 
embarrass the future administration, at the risk—nay, at the posi¬ 
tive sacrifice —of great national interests, to the maintenance of 
wliicti these very men were, by the strongest declarations, indi- 
vidually pledged. But whati caa'cd they ? — they knew their 
ministerial days were numbered—that, for causes entirely distinct 
from their financial difficulties, they must soon give wuy to the 
Conservatives; and the whole })olicy their two last 3 'ears was 
narrowed to the miserable hope Of embarsassing their successors, 
and of creating a feeling in the country against any of the modes 
by which it seemed possible to retrieve our finances, With a 
system thus partly repudiated—partly p.'iralyscd—partly exhausted 
—and wholly disorganised—‘ how,* they fondly asked themselves, 
* how, in the face of doctrines so popular as those we have been 
inculcating on the public mind, is a new ministry to raise four 
millions of new taxes ?’ > 5 ^ . . 

Sir Robert Peel asked himself the same in 

his tiwn good sense and courage, and in the CfeNliiSiTeiice and con¬ 
fidence of his Cabinet, the Parliament, and “me Country, on 
answer which the Whigs had not contemplated. He prudently 
began, as he stated in his speech of the 11th March, by exa¬ 
mining the more obvious resources ; and he boldly and honestly 
exposed all tlie difficulties which that examination revealed. 


‘ Shall we pursue the system on wliich we have been acting 
of late years ? Shall w'c, in a time of peace, have reaori:‘*to the mi¬ 
serable expedient of loans ? Shall we try a re-issue of excliei^er hills ? 
Shall we resort to the savings-banks ? Shall we have recoui^^o any of 
tljiesc plans, W'hich arc neither more nor less thkn permanent‘‘H^itious 
to our debt ? ” 

‘ We have to supply a deficiency of upwards of 5,000,000/. upon two 
years. Is there a prospect, by ordinary means, of retrieving,the 
‘loss ?.... Can you c^culate, do you anticipate, a possibility ^re¬ 
ducing the amount of our next yearns expenditure? I*do not 
that such can be the case. Is this an occasional or a casual deficieb^ 
and for which you can easily provide? Is it a deficiency for the present 
year only ? It is not. This deficiency has existed for the last sev^ju or 
eight years. It is not an occasional deficiency. In 1838 tS^^'Seficieiicy 
#as 1,428,000/,; in 1839 it was 430,000/.; in 1841) it was 1,451,*000/.; 
it amounted to 1,851,000/.; in 1842 it amounted to 2,394,000/.: 
lount of the deficiency in the five years vas IjSOOiOOO/. To that 
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I add the estimated deficiency for 1843—2,570,000/.; making in 
all, for the six years, a deficiency of 10,070,000/. 

‘ After the proof I have given that our financial embarrassments are 
not mere occasional diflBculties, will you have recourse to the miserable 

expedient of loans? I cannot propose such a measure.I trust that 

1 may, with almost universal consent, abandon the idea of supplying 
the deficiency by the scheme of contrartiiig fresh loans. 

‘ If, then, it is necessary for me to have fresh taxation, shall I lay it 
upon articles of subsistence—upon those articles which may appear to 
some superfluities, hut wliich are now become almost the necessaries of 
life ? 1 cannot consent to incretfse the taxation upon articles of sub¬ 
sistence consumed by the great body of the labouring portion of the 
community. I do think that you have had conclusive proof [in the failure 
of the 5 per cent, on the Kxcisc and Customs] that you have airivcd at 
the limits of profitable taxation on articles of subsistence. 

‘Is it posbilile, then, }o lesort t« other means? Shall I revive old 
taxes now abolished? Shall I lake the duties of the post-olHce, for 
instance? I will not saj—speaking with that caution uith which I 
am sometimes taunted, but which, nevertheless, I find very useful 
—I will not say that the post-office ought not to he a somce of 
revenue. I will not say that it may not fairly become a means of 
taxation : but 1 say this, I do believe the late measure has not yet bad 
its tjhil; and that I am so sensible of the many advantages 
ffom it, that I do not think that in the present year it is ad- 

VisWsgjBtthat we ahould change it.Shall I revive taxes which were 

levied on great articles of consumption, and which were vciy produc- 
tiyc ?—shall I revive the taxes on salt, on leather, on wool ? I do not 
know hut, in respect to leather, that the reduction of that tax took place 
without public benefit; I fear that the full amount of the advantage did 

not go to the consumer.I fear that, in this instance, you reduced a 

duty which benefited monopolists. But the question is not now whe¬ 
ther wc shall reduce an existing tax; it is whether w'c shall revive duties 
which have been done away with, and in the abolition of which various 
compacts and commercial arrangements have taken place.’ 


After sbowino; by some details the impolicy and bad faith—he 
might, we think, have said the impossibility —of i eviving taxes lately 
rejm«ded,*iio proceeded to notice the various objects of new taxation 
wliich had been suggested—some impolitic, as weighing upon 
new industry, such as on railroads and gas-lights—others simply 
ridicaJops, as on forte-pianos and umbrellas. He then expos^ 
^hig nostrum of towering the tariff as a source of immediate 
rct>eMtie—and he showed (as the Quarterly Review, No. cxxxv, p, 
24S, had done, and as everybody who ever thought on the subject 
must know) that the improvement of the revenue by a reduction 
of duty must be on most cases a doubtful, and a slojw 

process, and wholly inadequate to meet the present cntercjeatiG^q 
and this obvious truth he illustrated by some remarkabmr^^i^ 
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amples drawn, partly from the great experiment of reduction 
made by Lord Liverpool’s government in 1825, partly from some 
more ,recent alterations. On wine, for instance, the duty was 
lowered from 9#. 1 |c?. to 4^. 2|tC?. the gallon*^the revenue fell 
immediately 800,000/. a-ycar, and has never yet recovered itself ; 
and-wine we should have, a prion, thought tp be the very most 
promising article for such an experiment. So of tobacco; so of 
sugar; so of hemp ; so even of newspapers, on which the reduc¬ 
tion was so great, that, coupled with the growing taste for news¬ 
paper reading, a different result might have been anticipated. 
Coffee indeed was in some degree an exception to the general 
failure—yet it was three years before the duty even on coffee 
recovered its former amount ; and we need hardly observe that 
an article which, like coffee, is introduced into habitual con¬ 
sumption as a substitute for other food is an exceptional case, 
and would be an unsafe guide for a general system. 

While the prospect of any adequate relief by the ordinary 
processes of taxation was thus hopeless, the general emergency 
had become more pressing: increased expenses—growing com¬ 
mercial embarrassment—aggravated distress of the labouring 
classes—want of work, and consequently want of food—^discontent 
—sedition, almost insurrection ! 11 is indeed a mastor-ihind that 


could see its way through such difficulties, and a master-hand 
that could control them—^nay, that could make the very difficul¬ 
ties themselves equipoise, as it were, and correct one another— 
and could by a skilful adaptation bring them to contribute, each 
its quota, to an enlarged and general sj^stijm for the security of 
public credit and the development of national resources. 

The first object, the basis of the whole operation, was to find 
means of equalizing the Revenue with the Expenditure. This an 
Income Tax was certain to do, and it was nearly as certain that 


nothing else would: remission of taxes had failed—increase of 
taxes had failed—per centage on taxes had failed ;* and not only 
failed, but had failed under circumstances that forbad a repetition 
of such experiments. In this position Sir Robert Peel <lid not 
allrink from the deep responsibility and supposed unpopularity 
of an Income Tax : be formed a juster estimate of the honesty as 
4yell as the ability of the country—he knew that it could, and he 
believed that it would, make any exertion necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of public credit, and he was, every way, right. We htriti 
been U>ld by some who affect an air of authority that ap inoome 
tax is essentially and exclusively a vynr tax. We beg leave to 
ask lohy it should be so ? and in what code that dogma is wyitten ? 


Tl y per ceiitngp on the Assass^l Tares laid on by Mr. Baring, iti IdiO^'had aot 
ds we shall more particularly notice; but everything else had. 

.Lord 
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Lord Btaugbaiilj tbe powerful and rictoriotts adversary of the 
attempt to contihne the former Income Tax after the war, holds 
no such doctrine; but, on the contrary, in a series of vei^ able 
and arganientative Rewlutions which he offered to the Hbtase of 
Lords on the 17th of March last, he places the proposition of the 
tax and his own acquiescence in it on their true grounds:— 

* That a direct tax on income ought never to be resorted to, unless in 
some great emergency of public affairs, when an extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture may become unavoidable for a time, or in some pressure upon the 
finances of the country which can be sustained by no other means.’ 


The ‘principle of an Income Tax is this—that in great erner- 
genefes, which in an especial <lfegree endanger property, it is 
just and natural to ask property to make special exertions to 
protect itself. Hitherto such emergencies had arisen only in 
war —but ten years of‘Whig misrule, dining what Lord Palmer¬ 
ston called Peace, had brought the public revenue and public 
credit into a more serious and pressing jeopardy than our most 
gigantic War had done. We had had for si* or seven years 
a growing and accumulating deficit —^a word which was unknown 
to our language, as the thing was to our finances, till Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry—a ei^c/Harger than that which had occa¬ 
sioned the first Revolution in France—a deficit which those who 
caused it had abandoned all hope of reducing—a deficit, in 
short, which if not extirpated would, like a cancer, have eaten 
into the vitals of every sjiecies of property. Every species of 
property was therefore interested in the danger and in the cure. 
We Were engaged—to say nothing of Affghanistan and China— 
in a WAR against nation^ bankruptcy, and therefitfe Sir Robert 
Peel was, even in the narrowest view of the case, sufficiently 
justified in calling up the only effectual aid which circumstances 
had left the country. 

But he had higher views in proposing his Income Tax than 
those which would have sufficed for mere justl/icaiion. Public 
credit Was indeed his first and most pressing object'—but he saw 
that ihere were other great interests whose chaioas on his atten- 
tk)rt and sympathy were very urgent, and to which, if pos- 
ftiblUi some relief should be immediately afforded. We shall 
not here pause to inquire whether the prodigious extension 
omJManu/acfures ought to be, on abstract consideration, matter 
^^egret or satisfaction—whether, if we were founding a 
Wtapia, we should have wished so large a proportion of our 
national strength and our social existence to be implicated in 


enterprises so essentially fluctuating and precarious—whetli^ 
the vast and rapid accession of wealth which, these entc|pi||iMS*' 
produco^be not counterbalanced by the sudden and 
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distress which every flufctuation of seasons, meurkets, and even 
feshion, is certain to inflict on a population factitiously larcated 
by these manufactures, and which cannot exist without them.’*' 
These may be interesting questions for the speculative philo¬ 
sopher, but the practical statesman must deal With the existing 
facts. We might on moral and social grounds prefer, and feel it 
our duty to encourage, an agricultural rather than a manufac¬ 
turing population—but our present lot is cast—we must take it 
as it is, and abide the consequences of a system wlUch, wisely or 
unwisely, we have created, and gradually swelled to its present 
gigantic proportions. 

See, then, besides the mere financial embarrassment—what a 
variety and magnitude of other difficulties were afloat. Trade, 
and particularly manufacturing trade, was low and languishing— 
the declared value of the exports of cotton manufactures had 
fallen off one million in the last year. In 1840 they were 
17,000,000^., in 1841 only 16,000,000/. The financial^ and con¬ 
sequently the commcr(;ial, affairs of our yreat partner in trade, 
the tinited States, were deeply disordered, and I'eacted power¬ 
fully on our markets. France, Belgium, and Germany, were 
closing their doors against our industry—thus enhancing, though 
to their oWn ultimate cost, the immediate distress of our ma¬ 
nufacturing masses. The Poor-Rates had been for the last foUr 
years rapidly increasing, and threatened, after overwhelming 
the town districts, to invade—by rates in aid —the rural ones. 
Ft)!’ much-—^for the greater part—of such evils no Govei’nment can 
be responsible—it can neither wholly prevent nor effectually cure 
them, and the occasions are rare in which they can be, by any ad¬ 
ministrative measures, even imperfectly relieved; and we do not 
remember any instance in which such a relief was generally and 
systematically attempted. It remained for Sir Robert Peel to 
takPhdvantagc of a circumstance, to the common eye, so inaus¬ 
picious as a great financial difficulty, to endeavour to afford some 
relief to those social and commercial embarrassments: any mi¬ 
nister might have thought of meeting the deficit by an Income 
Tax, though fev? would have had thij^courage to have attempted 
it J but to propose and apply it as Sir Robert Peel has done—to 
"^pay our debts, and at the same time increase our cs^ital—to 


* Dr. Holland; of Sheffield, has, in a aeries of letters, under the title of * The MUh~ 
crat,’ exhibited in a very striking way the concoinitant progress of mtmtf/'actunnff 
wealth and popular distress. The great ini^l-owiiers are so unscrupulous as fe> charge 
this distress to the account of tlie Afistocreu^, the Gwernment, the state of tire Latfo, 
«jd especially the Corn-law. Ur. HollontW'^) controrj^ proves tliat it is produced 
the millaoracy —that is, by tire overgrovah of the inaniitucluiing system; and that 
of the inevitable occompanimeutS, if indeed it be not the main source, of the 
^‘‘'‘ ^Mp Sirity of the tnillocmts thomsclvss. 
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escape from imminent bankruptcy and to create by the same 
elFort a surplus for,.the alleviation of distress, for the encourage¬ 
ment of industry,, and for sowit^ with a liberal hand the ^ se^s 
of reviving prosperity and of future wealth—this is what we 
pronounce to be a bajrpy novelty in the annals of hnauce. May 
the ultimate succ^ be answerable to so original and so noble a 
conception! 

The public approbation and parliamentary support which 
enabled Sir Robert Peel to carry this great measure do honour 
to the national character j for, contrary to the usual course of 
things, the burden was most cheerfully accepted by those on 
whom it was expected to fall with the greatest severity. The 
leaders of tlie Opposition had at first determined to support the 
measure, but they soon and suddenly changed their course, and 
every possible impediment to its progress was ainjm’cd up—in 
Parliament, the warfare of venation and delay, adjourned debates, 
discussions on petitions, and byc-battlcs on every pretence— 
out of Parliament, harangues, processions, placards, and every 
other device of agitation. No effort was omitted to excite the 
middle orders against a tax w'hich was, they were told, a peculiar 
hardship on them. But in vain \ the honesty and gtjod sense of the 
people rendered abortive the incendiary efforts of their would-be 
leaders; and the sound and practical view of the case taken in 
Lord Bi’ougham’s Resolutions had undoubtedly a considerable 
effect upon reasonable men of all sides. But peculiar credit is 
due to the majorilics of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
to the great Conservative party throughout the country; for it 
cannot be denied that it appeared, at fo'st sight, tliatj in the new 
adjustment of the general burden, the prnperhj of the country, 
and fwrticularly the landed property, which constitutes the most 
j)roniinent strength of the Conservative party, was called ^on 
to take the heaviest share of the sacrifice. We shall sl|r by 
and bye, when we come to examine the details — that this ap¬ 
prehension was to a considerable degree unfounded—that the 
sacrificeJjS by no means so great as it appears—rthat it probably 
may be'no sacrifice at all—^^^and that oven the fneome Tax itself 
may be looked upon as somewhat of the nature of a temporary 
advance made by w’ealthy capitalists to relieve and facilitate 
certain branches of industry which—though now suffering—will, 
by this timely assistance, be enabled to recover themselves, and to 
repay at no long interval their debt to the general fund. 

It haii been said that the series of measures were carried by 
fighting one interest against another, and thus overcoming, in 
debril, an opposition which, if united, must have been fatal to the 
pr<^eqUg^ut this is a very unfair view of the case, and a very 
J unju^ 
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unjust imputation, both on the merits of the arrangements and the 
motives of its supporters. No doubt there was, and still remains, 
much difference of opinion on details so various, and affecting so 
many conflicting interests; but these were merged—nt>t in a 
juggle or compromise of individual objects, but—in a conviction 
of the extensive advantages of the proposition tnJeen as a wholt:. 
It was as whole that this proposition was offered to the considera¬ 
tion of Parliament—it was as a tchole that Lord Brougham’s Reso¬ 
lutions vindicated it—and it was only os a whole that it could have 
been carried 1 Tlie great experiment on tlic Tariff could not, we are 
satisfied, have been attempted it the Income Tax had not prepared 
a foundation for it; nor, probably, could the Income Tax Lave been 
carried if the Property and Intelligence of the country had not 
been persuaded that, considering the circumstances of our manu¬ 
facturing population, a large modification of the Tariff on raw 
materials and articles of subsistence had become of urgent neces¬ 
sity. These are what we conceive to be the j)rominent merits of 
Sir ReJbert Peel’s policy, and the true causes of the general ap- 
;>probation and concuiTcnce wliich it has eventually received. 

But we do not conceal from ourselves that the concurrence, 
though general, is not universal; tlio plan is too sober, too rational, 
too practical, to please the extremes of the two sects which divide 
public opinion on subjects of political and financial economy. 
Tiie free-trade-nnCi-fixed-dnfy men (strange indonsistency that 
enlists two such contradictory ])rinciples under the same banner!) 
are ready to raise an insurrection becr.use Sir Robert Peel’s reduc¬ 
tions have not gone far enough. Those, on the other hand, who 
think that neither trade nor agriculture, however established, or 
maturwl, or flourishing, can sujijiort themselves without the (jo- 
cart of protecting duties—whose sleep is disturb(?d by visions of 
German pigs, Swiss bulls, and runts from Britanny *—and whf> 
never ask themselves liow our manufacturers can consume even 
English meat or English corn, if they cannot earn wages to buy them 
—are alarmed lest Sir Robert Peel may have gone too far. The 
former class will never be satisfied; their object is limolution, 
and the wholesome and at once lilieral and Conservative policy 
of the present ministry is odious to them, as bc'ing pro tnnto a 
safety-valve against the fatal explosions which they are trying to 
provoke. But the other class—those who are inclined from 
ancient and respectable prejudices to hold out to the last posable 

We notice as a ciiriims instaiico of iiopnlar creilnlity, tUattliore was, on the an- 
noinicement of the now Tariff, a panic actually excited in Amc parts of the country 
^ijMler whioh fanneis sold their ciUlle at rninomly low prices from tlie dread that 
was to be imported—from Hamhurgh fur iustauce—and sold in l^otidoti, at 
; such meat having in fact never been sold in Hamburgh itself uuder 4<f. or 
lb. • ^ • 

'>> moment 
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moment ag-ainst my rislfiKatbn of protecting duliojsi on pFO*' 
duce—are much more accessible to reason: they are already 
beginning to see andfwhat i* better, to feel that they are tbem» 
selvea eamumers as ^ell as producers^ ami that, if us producers 
they are in some degree b^ehted by high protecting duties on a 
few articles, they are as consumers mulcted to probably a greater 
amount by prohibitory duties on a vast m^ority of others. 

At the first aspect of tlie ministerial plan there was, no ^ubty 
a strong feeling of surprise, and perhaps of disappointment, in 
many respectable quarters, at the principles which it was supposed 
to announce. ^ It was stated both by artful enemies and hollow 
friends that the Conservative ministry, having attained office- by 
their opposition to i\\o free-trade speculations of the Whigs, had 
deserted their own prinqjples and adopted those of their defeated 
adversaries. This impression was not merely erroneous, hut in¬ 
deed the reverse of the fact, and was speedily removed from every 
mind that looked at Sir Robert Peel’s measures as-—what the^ are 
—a system. The elem^ents, as we have before said, of all financial 
operations must be the same, the difference can only be in their 
application. Now the Whigs proposed to deal with the Corn- 
Laws —BO did Sir Robert Peel; but the Whig object was to abrogate, 
Sir Robert’s to maintain and conj^rm them. The Whigs talced 
of dealing with the Tariff, but ventured to approach but 3 articles 
out of J150, and those cmly under the false pretence of inareasing 
the revenue—Sir Robert did deal with the whole 1150 articles 
the Tariff, but with the avowed purpose of diminishing the revenue, 
at least for a time. The miig measures (though ridiculously 
inadequate to their object) professed to be wholly fiscal —Sir 
Robert Peel’s were the very reverse; be disclaimed all fiscal 
objects, (which he effectually secured by a bolder stroke^—the 
Income Tax,) and directed every change he proposed to the 
relief of distress and the increase of comfort throughout the 
masses of the j>eople. Dealh^, therefore, with tlie same mate- 
rial|^"s|rjras hardly possible that two systems copld be more dif- 
their objects and operations. - They we^e, indeed, navi¬ 
gating the same sea, but it was on opposite ts^s; they were 
travelling the same high road, but it was in cou^fary directions. - 
Just as this, the true state of the case, had bjsen^ as we thought, 
unhgpK^lly acknowledged, and when all minor/flifferences of 
in the Conservative party seemed to be arranged in a 
mmeral aoquiesoence, the public were surprised by the appear- 
,|Jmce of the letter,of Sir Hidmrd Vyvyan to his constituents, 

' me electors of the borough of Helstone, in which that gentleman-irr 
long known,' and on several occasions honourably distinguished!' 
as a Cmwertativc—^revived, and embodied in a hostile and bitt^ 

manifesto. 
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inanifet|;o, the most uifensive, and, Y>e think we shall show, the 
most unfounded imputations against the wholedOonservative jwtji 
and more pointedly against the chief Conservative leaders^ If we 
weighed only the intrinsic merit of this prfjduction or the effect 
it produced on the public mind, we should not have thought it 
worth the attention of our readers ; but there lire some collateral 
circumstances connected with it which appear to require special 
consideration. In the first place, it records-the most systematic 
disapprobation of Sir Robert Peel’s measures, both in principle 
and detail, that we have seen; and we find that it has been the 
parent of some other pamphlets ejusdern farinte, the title of one of 
which—^ Guilty orN^t Guilty?’—~we have prefixed to this article 
merely for the occasion of saying that it is more absurd and violent 
than Sir Richard’s own'letter, to which, indeed, it has a strong 
family likeness. Now. convinced, as we sincerely are, that those 
measures are of vast present value, and pregnant with still greatci^ 
results—we feel it to be our duty to refute imputations on theif 
origin, and misstatements as to their operation, which, to whatever 
extent they might’be ci'edited, must be injurious to the juactical 
effect of the great experiment itself—to the characters of those who 
proposed it, and to the force and permanence of that public opinion 
(m which it mainly relies for its present and future success. Re¬ 
sides, Sir Richard Vyvyan is no ordinary pamphleteer; his cha¬ 
racter and station, his taleiits^and accomplishments, and the prin¬ 
ciples he has heretofore professed, invest him with a share of indi¬ 
vidual authority, whicli we regi-et to find misdirected, and which 
W’e should be happy to see restored;to its original course. And, 
finally, there are in the publication itself circumstances so pe*’ 
culiar as to challenge particular notice, not to say animadversion: 
and to these we shall begin by calling our readers’ attention. ^ 
The first and most obvious question is, why the Member for 
Hehtone chose to express Ins sentiments in this form. Sir Richard 
is not merely a member of parliament; he is a gentleman of 
studious habits, who professes to have devoted much attentibii to 
the science, as it is now called, of political economy; and Ilh is 
ihfe representative of a special class of industry, which, ^as,-Well 
as all the other great interests of the country,’ aa’e, he con¬ 
tends, seriously damaged, and still more seriously endangered, 
^^by the ministerial measures. Why, tlien, did he sit by, a silent, 
and, as far as the public knew, assenting spectator of measures 
which he so strongly condemned? Why did he not avow hi^ 
opinions, make his objections, plead the cause of his own consti^^ 
tuents and of tlie country in genei al, at the proper timei and in 
the p/ace to whicli his constituents had, for that very^purpose, 
l^egated him ? Why, above all, having such serious objections. 
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or rather charges^ to make, had lie not the candour tofdb so in 
the presence of those whom he meant to arraign, and who might, 
and we have no doubt would, hav4» given him an immediate and 
probably a satisfactory answer ? Why did he bottle them up at 
Westminster to explode, two months Jatef, the sour and frothy fer¬ 
mentation at Helstohe ? Half the pamphlet is eraploj-ed in giv¬ 
ing TOgae and olwcure excuses for this strange conduct, which, 
as far as we understand them, the other half contradicts. For 
instance:— 


* In this letter I have already staled my objections to the income-tax, 
and my vote is recorded against it; but had I endeavoured to deliver the 
same opmions in the House^ by speafting upon thesuhjecty such a speech 
would have been treated by the main body of the Conservatives as an 
attempt to excite mutiny in their Campy ana my motives would have been 
honestly misinlerprelcd by some, and unfairly misrepresented by others.’ 
—Lellery pp. 35, 36. 

it is new to us to hear that the ‘ main body of the C<i»serva- 
tives’ are drilled into such Turkish discipline that a calm and 
candid statement of a member’s ojilnion would be considered as 
‘mutiny;' and we wonder that Sir liichai'd Vyvyan should have, 
even for a moment, submitted to such degrading thraldom. We 
wonder, too, that tlic example of so many other gentlemen—as 
good and as steady Conservatives as himself—who took active 
parts in the several discussions, did not encourage him to venture 
on some, however gentle, expression of his opinion : and, after all, 
we find it hard to reconcile Sir Richard’s a\ ersion from anytliing 
that could look like ‘ mutiny* vj\ih the publication of this very 
bitter and offensive manifesto against his leader and his porty. 

But, strange as is the general aspect of this conduct, it seems, 
in its details, still more inconsistent. Amongst, the propositions 
of the new Tariff was a lowering of the duties on foreign metallic 
ores—metallic ores being, as ,.|pur readers well know, the staple 
of Cornwall, and creating the special interest which .Sir Richard 
Vyyyan represents. A deputation from CornwaU was instructed 
to wait upon the minister to propose an increase of protection 
for copper ore (viz. 10/., or at least 71. 10s., per ton, instead of 
as proposed by the Government*). Sir Richard thjought, it seems, 
tli0 the Cornish deputation did not understand their own business. 




* We state ttie matter in generals, fnr tlie details were very complicated and took 
seveml shajies—from the iirst propositiim of 3/. per cent, on the ralue, to a scale reach* 
ing from 1/. 10.?. to 7/. lOj, on the ton of metal: 61. j)er ton of metal on the richer ores 
was finally adopted, witli, we believe, a pretty general cuncnn'cncc; but there are suob 
various iateroste concerned—the minor, the smelter, t)ie imiwtcr, the manufac1u|m 
the copsumor—that un adjuslmeiit which shall satisfy (everybody is no easy matter,'** 
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and that tile proposed protection was insufficient (though he does 
not say what rate he would have r^ommended^ :•— 

‘ Under this impression I declined accompanying them when diey 
conferred with> the prime minister in Downinff Street^ because my 
presence on that Occasion would either have implied a tacit acquiescence 
in their opinions, had I been silent, or it would have jh'omoted an incon- 
venientifnd worse than useless discussion in his hearing, if 1 had declared 
my disagreement and protested against their course of proce^ing/-— 
Jbid.f pp. 6, 7. 

Sir Richard, who does! not hesitate to publish to all the world, 
and in very unmeasured terms, his differences with the ^fhitation, 
the ministry, his friends, and his party, shrunk sensitively from 
even a conversation in Sir Robert Peel’s private room, lest 
it should have exhibited the appearance of a difference of opinion 
between him and the deputation! which, as it appears tp us, was, 
and could be, no difference at all;—for the deputation only agreed 
to the lower sum because they could no longer hope for better 
terms, and would assuredly not have quarrelled with Sir Richard 
fo^ endeavouring to convince the minister that a higher prptection 
was necessary. What followed is still more surprising. Wo 
have the evidence of the successive alterations in the printed 
copies of the Tariff that there was no item of the whole catalogue 
more modified—we presume on discussion with these deputa- 
lion»-^than this very article of copper-ore, and none therefore on 
which the personal intervention of the member for Helstone 
could have been more desirable for the interests of all jiarties. 
If Sir Richard had any personal reasons for not attending a 
meeting at the prime minister’s office—if, peradventure, he may 
have thought that his proper place in Downing Street would 
have been to recetue, instead of attending, deputations—no such 
reasons could exist for his not attending the discussion in the 
House of Commons:—there, of course, he would take his 
natural part; he would explain tb# importance of the interests 
confided to his guardianship; he would urge the inadequacjr> of 
the proposed protection; he would state the amount whicif' he 
thought necessary—the arguments against the lower rate; but 
if he could not persuade the House to adopt his own rate (the 
amdiunt of which he'Sever states), he would have fallen ba^ 
upon those who advocated a 10/. duty ; and if that should also 
fail, he would concur with the other Cornish representatives in 
trying to obtain their proposition of 7/. 10.v. This, surely, was 
the natural and proper course \ but what did Sir Richard ^ 

)*' In the unsatisfactory debate which took place in the House of Cem- 
all the other meu^bers representing the British mining mteresta 
Lxx. NO. cxL. 2 k , contended 
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contended for no greater protection than the 1/. 10^. It ig my belief 
that most of onr copper-mines will be Beriotisly injured, if not al¬ 
together abandohei|,‘unless the importers of foreign copper be compelled 
to pay a much higher duty; and this conviction is based upon statistical 
docunsents, the accuracy of which has never been questioned. But to have 
insisted upon it iq debate, in opposition to the language of other Cornish 
representatives, would have exposed me to the imputation of being an 
alarmist^ and of affecting to know more and to see farther than those who 
opposed the ministerial propositions; for such is the certain result of 
every man’s endeavour to urge his own individual opinion in a popular 
assembly like the House of Commons when he is unsupported by the 
concurrence of members who are at least as much interested as he is in 
the matter under discussion. 

‘ The only justifiable motive for speaking on such a question was the 
hope that other gentlemen might have been thereby induced to vote in 
favour of a higher rate of duty,—a hope which, under the circumstances 
of the case, it would have been absurd to entertain. By giving utterance 
to opinions which would have placed me in direct opposition to the 
members who had conferred with the minister, I might indeed have con¬ 
vinced you that I am not unmindful of your interests, and of those of my 
native county ; this object, however, can be attained by addressing you 
in writing, and by offering my deliberate advice to the miners in general 
upon the conduct which seems the best suited to their present perilons 
position, ■ * 

‘ Sudh a courre enables me to make an unreserved 4)Bclaration upon 
the alarming prospects of calamity to which not only ffic miners of 
Cornwall hut almost every productive class in the nation are exposed 
by the policy of the present government. In thus stating my views with¬ 
out di^uise or hesitation^ it is necessary to commence by directing your 
attention to the circumstances under which they obtained office : unless 
you calmly reconsider the events of the past year you will he unable to 
form an unprejudiced estimate of the approaching danger,' — Ibid,., 

pp. 7, 8. 


Was there ever such a tissue of inconsistencies? He abandons 
his own pn)per duties, in his own proper place, lest he should be 
nqlled an alarmist, and then-volunteers—without mission and with- 
oitf jgkeuse, and when it was too late to do any good, though it 
might do much mischief—he volunteers, we say, Jo sound a gene¬ 
ral alarm on every possible topic, and to endeavour to create a. 
panic in every possible quarter. He suppressed, he says, bis 
opinions, because they were ^ in direct opposition to those of his 
collogues. The government proposal was 5?..; the Cornish 
mem^rs^were stickling for at least 71. IOj. ; and for 10?., if they ^ 
Id ubtain it. Sir Richard was for some higher rate, which he 
Ivelops in mys^rious silence, but say 12?. Can going the 
whole length of one’s friends, and even a good deal farther, be 
called ‘ direct opposition he had said to liis colleagues^, ^ 1 

er 
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prefer 12/.; but if I cannot carry that, t shall unite with you iri 
trying to obtain 10/., or even 71. IOa'., in preference to 5/..’ 
would that have been ‘ direct opposition to those colleagues ? 
'^[’heri he offers to the Cornish miners and to the nation at 
large his ^deliberate advice' on their ^perilous position' —de¬ 
liberate advice meaning, it seems, advice that comes too late ; 
but he would not give them his assistance in the discussions in 
Downing Street—nor a speech, nor even a vote, in the House 
of Commons, while there was yet time to have diminished at 
least th« ^per il of the position.' During the whole of this trans¬ 
action, Sir Richard was—for such reasons as he gives—absent 
from the deputation; silent in the house; reserved with his 
colleagues ; mysterious as to his own views; and, above all, 
averse from being an alarmist; and then he turns right round, 
and publishes this letter, because ‘ sn^ a course enables him 
to make an unreserved declaration upon the alarming prospects of 
calamity to every productive class of the nation, and of ‘stat¬ 
ing these views without disguise or hesitation.' In the midst 
of all these contradictions it has escaped Sir Richard Vyvyan 
that this last assertion sei-ms to admit that, however ^ unreserved' 
the character of his letter may be, his previous conduct in the 
whole affair was not unlikely to be charged with ‘hesitation and 
disguise.' 

The freedom with which Sir Richard treats the motives and 
the actions of other gentlemen not oidy justifies, but requires, 
our directing these observations ad honiinem, and the more so, 
because we find that the chief practical object of his letter is a 
suggestion that the country in general, and Cornwall especially, 
should petition her Majesty to dismiss from political life both her 
present and her late ministers—^the two rival sections [lactions?] 
wrangling for office ’—and to call to her councils some third 
party, as yet unborn, whom Sir Richard does not directly de¬ 
scribe, but by many mysterious hints indicates, we think, as being 
centered in, if not confined to, the individual person ot Sir Rmhard 
Vyvy^ Itims e lf 8 The process by which all the rubbish of Tories 
and.Whigs—the Peels and Stanleys, the John Russellsand Palmer- 
stons—^are to |)e thrown aside, and the Vyvyan administration 
suddenly erected on their ruins, is ingenious and easy;— 

‘ The nation itself has a duty to perform in the present emergency. 
It must inform the Sovereign of the danger to which almost every 
interest is exposed. Unless our Cornish miners approach the throne 
with statements of the grievance about to be iuflict^ upon them by her 
ministers, the Queen cannot be aware of their conduion,’*—p. 44. 

44 .^nd the Cornish mi«e];:;s, it seems, are peculiarly fitted for 
the lead in this great political regeneration, because 
^ 2x2 • % • ‘ In 
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* In the first, actiSrif'of the last war, a British frigate, com¬ 
manded by J40t4 iii^onth, captured a vessel in every respect its 
superior, although a great pt^ion of its crew were Cornish miners who 
had never before been at sea, and were brought into action in a few 
hours after their embarkation.*—^p. 45. 

Some readers may not see the force of this argument—^but we 
read it thus—that, as Cornish miners became, within a few hours, 
able and victorious seamen, so a Cornish member would become 
by as short a process an able and triumphant minister. One diffi¬ 
culty only presents itself:—the petition if it reached the Queen 
must be infallible—but ministerial despotism would endeavour 
to intercept it. Against that obvious danger Sir Richard has 
provided a remedy remarkable for its novelty and ingenuity 

‘ There are constitutional methods of submitting their grievous com¬ 
plaints to the Queen, without consigning it to tlie CJitc of a minister. 
Every 'peer of the realm is priviletjcd to ask for oai audience. With 
proper precautions, the working miners of Cornwall may rest satisfied 
that, their petition will he placed in her Majesty's hands, however their 
enemies may endeavour to keep the Queen in ignorance of their 
deplorable prospects.’—p. 46. 

We were not aware that any other ’precautions were necessary 
for such a purpose than that Sir Richard himself should have put 
on a dress coat and gone to one of the Queen’s levees, where he 
might have ‘placed the petition in her Majcsty*s hands,’ without 
incurring much danger from the machinations of ministers. The 
passage, however, is valuable on another account, as conveying 
an important intimation that the new party which is to be charged 
with the future administration of affairs does not consist—as from 
the rest of the pamphlet might be supposed—in Sir Richard 
Vyvyan alone, but that he has a peer rea<ly to work the omnipotent 
petition into the Queen’s presence. We are thus assured that the 
new administration would have at least one voice in each hohse of 
parliament; but. Sir Richard having some modest misgivings 
that lie and Lord Blank alone could hardly make head against 
the united force of Whigs and Tories, suggest%,to those who 
might not be disposed to support his administration, a patriotic 
sacrifice which would effectually relieve him from all rivalry or 
opposition:— ^ 

* 1 believe that many representatives of their fellow-?»nbject8 would 

^h0ly retire into private life, and vole fot the election of their sue- 
/eessors, if such a sacrifice on their part would enable the Queen to look 
for ministers beyoutk the narrow circle to which her Maj^ty is confined 
by ihcpi'eseni system.' —p. 43. ’ 

This really exceeds all the rest! Gentlemen who will not 
* • now 
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now «© TOTich as listen to Sir Richard, Vy|f|'a! 9 !s advice about 
a duty on ores, would nevertheless ^ gladly^^^sisbtamit political 
suicide in' favour of this modern Salnwnetis, 'who. hopes to make 
his way to the government of the empire by a bridge of copper ! 

But, closing here, as we are glad to do, those personal observa¬ 
tions which the tone and temper of Sir Richard’s letter irresistibly 
invited, we shall now jnocecd td examine what is more important 
—the facts which he has alleged as the excuse of his ' mutiny/ or^ 
as it may, we fear, be more properly called, his revolt. 

His first and main charge against the ministry and the whole 
Conservative party in parliament is a very serious one indeed, 
affecting not only their policy, but their honesty and their honour. 
The country, he says, is 

‘ exposed to poverty and ruiny by an administration calling themselves 
Conservativesy but differing only in degree,from their predecessors, 
against whose policy they invoked the aid of the too confding electors 
of the United Kingdom, within the last twelve months.’—pp.5, 6. 

Again:— 

‘ The leader of the opposition [Sir R. Peel], who had originated the 
vote of distrust befoiS^he dissolution, was commissioned by the Queen 
to form a new governrSfent, and the constiiuencks looked forward with 
confidence to an immediate cessation of ministerial endeavours to unsettle 
existing regulations affecting agriculture and tradcy while they hoped 
that some of the obnoxious cliaiiges effected by the Whigs, more especially 
as regarded the Poor Law Cimunissiu/iy might be reconsidered. They 
ivere fully justified in entertaining these expectations: a})peals had 
been made to them upon such questions, against the Whigs; and they 
had laboured with zeal to promote the election of members, in whose 
assurances of opposition to the measures of the late government they 
had full reliance. Under such auspices, Sir Robert Peel became her 
Majesty’s prime minister.*:—pp. 11, 12. 

And again:— 

‘ Last year the productive classes believed their interests were in 
jeopardy when parliament was dissolved, and they were wearied by the 
constant attempts* of the Whig administration to disturb the existing 
laws. At the present moment they are equally alarmed; but fiiey are 
more disgustedi»vith the conduct of public men, because the lenders of 
the Tory party, if not chargeable with deceptive promises before they 
became ministers, allowed the constituencies who returned the majority 
of the House of Commons to deceive ihemselveth. Mr. Palmer, one of 
the members for Essex, has lately declared in parliament, that had hi^ 
constituents been certain that^the present administration would act as 
they have done, and had he declared his intention to support such mea¬ 
sures previously to his election, he could not have obtained the votes of 
fifty Conservative electors in his county : and no minister who heard this 
declaration ventured to conlraMed iP —^pp. 39, 40. 

The object and reeult of all this—and of sundry Incidental 

• ^epithets 
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epithets and expressions|Mili|>ttered through Sir Richard’s letter, ^ 
well as through the pamphlet of his disciple, the wlf-elected 
coroner, who held, it s^mSi; isn ‘ Inquest ’ on the Cefnservative 
party, and finds it * Felo-de-se in a fit of duplicity' —the sum and 
substance, we say, of all this is to charge the ministry with 
having obtained their position and their majority by professions 
and pretences which they have since shamefully abandoned, 
and by a general delusion of the constituencies-—particularly on 
the three great measures of the Corn Laws, the Tariff, and 
the New Poor Law Commission. The proceedings, says Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, of the Whigs on these subjects had alarmed 
the constituencies, and the Conservative candidates were enabled 
to eject their rivals by pledging themselves on the hustings; 
' st)mc in one place, some in another,’ against any alteration 
in the two former of .these points, and for the repeal, or, at 
least, the reconsideration, of the latter. Now we think we 
may venture to assert that this imputation is not more strange 
ill the mouth—we beg pardon—from the pen—of Sir Richard 
Vyvyjin, than it is unfounded in the facts and substance of the 
case. We certainly cannot presume to ans wem or all the opiifitms 
whicli every individual candidate may hsSve expressed or been 
supposed to express, in the excitement and confusion of a general 
election, 1,some in pne place, some in anothca:,’-^—a vague phraseo- 
logy by till bye, which contradicts the imputation, which it 
was meant to convey, of a general and systematic attempt to 
delude the constituencies—and amounts to no more than this very 
obvious ti'uism—that different candidates in different places urged 
different arguments on different constituencies. But, moreover, 
hustings speeches seldom enter into details, ami are generally 
imperfectly heard and loosely reported. Hustings audiences, too, 
are apt tO generalise, and it is therefore very probable that 
some candidates, adverse to the particular alterations proposed 
by the Whigs, may have appeared to deprecate any alteration 
whatsoever; and there can. be no doubt at all that there were, 
amongst four or five hundred Conservative candidates,, many 
various and some even opposite shades of opinion on the specified 
questions; but that either the Conservatives, as a Party, could, 
or that any eminent Conservative leader did, pledge themselves 
that there should be tio alteration in thd^ rales of Corn or Custom 
duties, or that the Poor La w Commission should be abolished, we 
absolutely deny—and arc, we think, j^culiarly bound and autho¬ 
rised to deny it. 

We trust that it w.ill not be thought presumptuous in us to say 
that ve too are Conservatives; and we have been led, by the testi¬ 
mony of both friends and adversaries; to hope that—-within the 
* humble 
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humble limits of literary co-operation—we Kaye been honoured 
with some share of the confidence of the Conservative party* 
though we have never affected to be the organ of that party. We 
know not indeed who could confer, but we know that we do not 
pretend to, any such mission—our opinions are our own, and it is 
only by coincidence, and not from authority, that we can be sup¬ 
posed to speak the sentiments of the Conservative leaders. But 
the fact of such a general coincidence of opinion is enough for our 
present purpose, and will, we flatter ourselves, cstahlisli by testi-^ 
mony—humble because it is our own—but indisputable in point 
of fact-—that the propositions of Sir Robert Peel’s Government— 
for a modification of the rates of duly on Corn—for a revision and 
reduction of the Tariff of Customs—and for the continuance of the 
Poor Law Commission—are no new projects—neither an imitation 
of the-Whigs nor a deception on the Tories—^but the natural 
result of principles distinctly avowed and clearly explained on the 
part of the Conservatives prior to the change of Government, and 
more especially— before the last general election—during its pro¬ 
gress—and at its close! 

In June, 1841, while Lord Melbourne’s ministry were still in 
office, and at the moment when they were about by a dissolution 
to appeal to the people on the relative merits of their policy and 
that of the Conservatives, we published an article ^ on me Budget 
and Dissolution^’ which was considered at the time as a kind of 
Conservative manifesto —which was extensively adopted as such 
by the periodical press—and Avhich was, we believe, frequently 
referred to (as we in truth hoped it might be) by Conservative 
candidates on the hustings. Now in that article, while showing 
that tlife Whig budget was a gross deception, we carefully distin¬ 
guished between the sound principle which .It- abused, and the 
Iraudulent pretence which it advanced. W<i admitted that the 
scale of corn duties might be advantageously nioi^h^d, though we 
deprecated the m^istcrial juggle of what they called n fixed duty, 
by which they meant no duty at all; we expressed alSo our 
approbation of a general revision of the Customs Tariff, with a 
view to the reduction of the fates, tliough we scouted partial ex¬ 
periments on two or three utricles, under the ridiculous pretence 
of raising Ijy any such process an immediate #evenue sufficient to 
relieve the pressing financial emergency. Let us be pe^itted to 
repeat what we said on that occasion—and first, as to^^^^pties 
on the importation of Foreign Corn : did we Say that i^uld 
iieyer and in no oircamstanccs be lowered ?—^np, on thef ^^contrary, 
whde we insisted on the principle of a graduated scale, we con¬ 
templated the probable expediency of some lowering of the 
rates :— • 


• ‘The 
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* The existing law acts on the principle of a graduated duty varying 
according to the variations of the home supply—^tlie duty rises as the 
price falls, and falls as the price rises—so that importation is discou¬ 
raged as it becomea superfluous, and encouraged as it becomes desirable. 
. . , , We omit for the moment the comideration of the rates of 
duty now established ; we at present confine ourselves to the pnwd/j/e 
—^it is the principle only that the ministerial plan affects to supersede, 
and it is of that principle that we are desirous to recoid our entire ap¬ 
probation.’— Quarttrly Review, No. cxxxv, pp. 256,251. 

We then took the liberty of suggesting to * Candidates who 
might be reproached on the hustings for opposing the Ministerial 
plan for cheep bread * {ib., p. 258), certain reasons in favour of a 
graduated in preference to a fixed duty, and certain answers to the 
objections usually made against the sliding scale—and we added 

‘ But, moreover, if experience has shown that the present scal o^f duties 
affords opportunities for such practices, it would be easy to regulate 
them 80 as to render such operations very difficult and very rare j as, 
for instance, by taking the averages in longer periods, and making the 
scale of duty i.ess rapid, and perhaps somewhat lower.’ — Ibid., p. 259. 

Here then, in a paper written before the elections, and for the 
avowed purpose of being referred to on the hustings, we suggested 
the very measures which are now characterised as an afterthought 
—a surprise —a deception on the Constituencies: and in our 
article of September, 1841, on the ' Prospects of the New Minis¬ 
try,’ we said,— 

‘ We believe that the Corn-Law agitation has so signally failed, and 
that most men are so satisfied of the necessity of sonxe protection, while 
all are so entirely convinced of the impossibility —that is the plain truth 
—of any fixed duty, that this question will not constitute any serious 
difficulty to the new Government, whether it adheres to the present 
scale, or contemplates— as we, and many othev,friends to the principle^ 
suggested long before ^Jj^^ahange of Ministry — some modification or 
TiiK RATF.s, or ttny m the mode of taking the averages.' — 

Quarterly Review, No p. 530. 

Here again, even before tiie new Ministry was fully installed, we 
repeated the suggestion, ‘ before made by ourselves and 
others,' of an alteration in the ximnneT of taking the averages, and 
of a modtf cation of the rates i a«(lwe 'did so, because we saw that 
some alterations had become expSsdilnt, and we felt it to be our 
duty not to lead the public to su]f^i(^ that, whde advocating the 
principle of the existing scale, we wSle pledging our opinion to 
TOe immutability of all its details, 

Tlie Triiriff case js, if possible, still strdmje*'. - 

The Tariff question was opened on tlbe‘-^[)^'^'the'’latc Ministry 
by an able article in the 'JB^inburgh Reviaw^^r January, 
1841, by wiiich we were led to expect that Lop3^?Mfelboume’s 

govdlriigFpnt 
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government had resolved to go into tlie whole of that im]portant 
question ; and we believe they had at one time come to that 
resolution, but, with their usual cowardice and bad faith, they 
abandoned the general measure, and shabbily, and for mere 
party purposes, restricted themselves to three articles, sugar, 
timber, and corn, to which—^as we showed in our Number for 
June, 1841—the principle happened to be^ from local, tempo¬ 
rary, and other peculiar circumstances, singularly inappropriate. 
But did we in that article censure the ministry for having thought 
of modifying the Tariff? No, quite the reverse; we censured 
them for not having persisted in their intentions, and for having 
—instead of doing a public good, which we considered that a re¬ 
vision of the Tariff would be—thought only of gratifying a party 
spite and creating embarrassment to a future M inistry. On this 
subject we said in that article— 

*We do not deny—on the contrary, we are well aware—that the 
principle of a further modification of the Tariff of import duties had been 
under consideration—not of this ministry alone, but of every ministry 
since 1825, and not of ministries only, but of many individual writers, 
and of the public at large.’— Quarterly Review^ No, cxxxv, p. 243. 

We added— 

‘ The essay in the Edinburgh Review points rather to a general 
inquiry into the subject of Tariffs than to the possibility tof any imme¬ 
diate or sudden experiment on any two or three articles. In muck of 
what is said in that essay we concur —on some points w'e doubt—on 
others we should be decidedly adverse; but all, we admit, were deserv¬ 
ing of calm and deliberate consideration.' — Ibid,, p. 244. 

We further stated that 

* we were far from deprecating a honfl fide plan of revising and modi¬ 
fying the Tariffs' (ib.)— 

We confined our objection to the partial and deceptive attempts 
of the Ministry, who, if they had been sincere, ought, we said, 
to have 

‘ recommended from the Throne the considereUiofi of the general system . 
of importiiduties.* (ib.) 

And we added very distinctly our opinion on the general p nn- 
ciples by which Protebting, Duties should be treated 

' ‘Protecting duties arfe in ifteir nature and by the very principles on 
which they were originally founded., liable to revision, aiteraUon, and 
even extinction. Our predecessors, when induced by mOftives'qf com¬ 
mercial or national policy to protect any individual branch of 
never intended that the protection should last,beyond t>he oeiatBion. 
The go-cart would nqjfhrally be laid aside as soon as the child was strong 
enough to walk lilone. We are aware that in some instances this 
wholesome rule was forgotten or neglected: in others, powerful influences 

• • * may 
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may have prolonged proiection beyond its proper bounds: in all cases it * 
is hard to hit the exact moment of transition, and still harder to accom¬ 
modate existing interests and old habits to a change of system. But 
though protection has thus a natural tendency to last too long, that is 
no valid argument against its existence within proper limits, and cer¬ 
tainly is rather an additional reason why any alteredion rendered neces¬ 
sary by the alteration of limes and icifmjt^tances should be made 
graduall)', cautiously, and with nice discrimination.’—pp. 248, 249. 

Can it be said with any colour of "truth that those who, on the 
eve of a general election, published or countenanced such declara¬ 
tions as the foregoing, deceived the constituencies into a belief 
that they were pledged against any modification of the Tariff or 
any interference with protecting duties ? 

As to the Poor Laws, Sir Richard’s chief objection, indeed the 
only one specified, is iT,jbe central Commission in London. 
Now it is remarkable enough that in our article of September, 
1841, after suggesting some amendments^ ip the practical details, 
we insisted on the atlvantage, indeed the necessity, of the central 
Commission; and as the subject is still of undiminished importance 
and interest, we are not sorry for an occasion to repeat our strong 
opinions on that point;— 

‘ Our readers know that we supported some of the leading principles 
of that measure on its first introduction; and tliat, though pained, and 
grieved by many details of its operatiod during subsequent years, we 
imve never joined in the violent reprobation of it which has been turned 
very generally against its authors. We knew that some change in the 
old practice was necessary—and believed that the Whigs had acted with 
courage and sincerity in applying what they thought the most efficacious 
remedy—and were willing to hope that they themselves would alter 

details wherever these were condemned by experience.But, 

moreover, ivho in his senses would think of smiderdy puUiny down a 
r/iansion built only ten years ayo^ because some of the details were 
unsightly or inconvenient—even if there were no grave differences of 
opinion, as there notoriously are in the poor-law case, as to the extent 
of the inconvenience or deformity ?.... 

‘ We cordially agree (with the friends of the bill) on the ^estion of 
what is called centralisation —that is, the existence of a central authority 
ip-the metropolis, to ensure a unity, or, similarity, of princip^ '• 

I m id practice throughout the whole countal*^»|^hat the large class of in* 
^vidual and local casein ought to be and mfilf bi^ndividualiy and locally;^ 
dctermiiicd, is unquestionable; apd that the existing rules as to cases of 
ej^iime and sudden urgency are far too liarrow, we are, strongly in- 
(ilmcd to believe; hut who esp be so unreasonable as to deny that some 
broad and general pripeiplcs, founded on broad and general c^sideration 
and experience, ought to pervade the whole ? W.,^y i^hould one county 
or one parish have oac principle, and another another ? Why should 
not that which is best and fittest aibd most beneficial be extended to all ? 

We 
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We really cannot believe that wiy serious difference of opinion- does or 
can exist on so self-evident a proposition; and accordingly vre find that 
the strongest adversaries of the central Board ivould only replace it by 
an equally central authority under another name/— Quarterly Review, 
No. cxxxvi., pp. 530-532. 

We trust we shall be pardoned for the apparent egotism of 
thus reproducing our opinions, as w-c really do not know 
where else we could find so short and yet so full a refutation of 
Sir Richard Vyvyans charges—such direct and tangible proof that 
before the formcction of the present ministrif—nay, before the 
dtssolution\ that produced it, and during the elections —the very 
measures which are now characterised <as surprise, deception, and 
duplicity, were, by a portion at least of the Consetvatm^ party, 
contemplated as probable,*and publicly rerommended as expe¬ 
dient. 

But though these imputations are made against the Conserva¬ 
tive party generally, they'* are pointed with peculiar zealons- 
ness, and with many personal insiuuati<uis, against Sir Robert 
Peel. If the member for Helstonn had ventured to make his 
c;harges in the proper place and the proper presence. Sir Robert 
Peel would assuredly have saved us the trouble of taking any 
notice of them. Whether ho had treated them with the indigna¬ 
tion which their injustice, or the ridicule which their absurdity 
deserved, he would have left us nothing to say. As it is, we 
need do no more than repeat the clear and explicit declarations 
which Sir Robert Peel himself has over and over again made in 
iIkj face of the country. Indeed, after every possible allowance for 
what we may call the involuntary errors of temper, prejudice, and, 
j>erhapsj pique —we are still at a loss to understand how a writer 
of Sir Richard Vyvyan’s position and information could be led 
to make assertions which we should have supposed every man 
who hears, and every man who reads, the proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment, must know to be unfounded. Is it not notorious that Sir 
Robert Peel has, ever since he became the acknowledged leader 
of the Conservative party, stated, with perhaps more than necessary 
frankness, the system on which alone he would ever consent to 
conduct a government? andii'not that system—from the highest 
principle down to the detail —the same that he has pro¬ 

mised and accomplished in all his recent measures ? 

Read his address to the electors of Tam worth in "1834-5 :— 

‘ Now, I say at once that I will not acc6j>t power on the condition 
of declaring myself an apostate from the principleg on which I have 
heretofore acted; at the, same time, I never will admit that IJbave 
been, either before or alter the Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, 
or the enemy of judicious reforms. I appeal with confidenqp in denial 
^ • • • of 
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of the charge to the active part I took in the great ^nestion of the 
currency—in the consolidation and amendment of the cnniihal law—in 
the revisal of the ■arhtde system of trial by jatj;—to the opinions I 
have professed and uniformly acted on with TegWd to other Tjranches 
of the jurisprudence of the country—appeal t(^ this as a proof that 
I haVe not been disposed to in acknowledged evils, either 

from the mere superstitious revereac«f.,,i 5 ^v^^ient hsages, or from die 
dread of labour or responsibility in ihe a^^cation ola remedy.* 

His speech on Sir J. Yarde Bulief s a want of con¬ 

fidence in the then governineiit. May, 184* is an answer, by 
anticipation, to some of the dhief allegations of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan’s letter,, which has, indei^, the singular ill luck of coh- 
taining nothing, absolutely nothiti^, thqiit.bad not been refuted 
before it was written. One of on which, he says, the 

constituencies were ‘ fntJlji justified ’ in expecting redress from Sir 
Robert Peel, was the ‘ htw pobr-law' Now, we aidk, whence 
could any such expectation have arisen, and how could it be 
* fully justified ? ' The same charge had^, been made several 
years ago; and was thus indignantly refuted by^ Sir Robert in 
May, 

‘ I have been accused of having maintained ^ence oii the 

subject of the poor-law, for the express purpose of gaining support ot the 
late general election, on account of the unpopularity of the law, and, the 
clamour directed against it. I have disdained to notice theS^ .i|nd all 
similar accusations of the public press, false and malignant as may 
be, in any other place than the House of Commons, I support^ the 

f oor-law in parliament, when brought forwa^ by a government which 
opposed. . . . , T I shall continue to \mpport the law ; and in 
saying this, am I making a tardy declaration in its favour ? Am I justly 
chargeable^with having declined my share of the responsibility attaching 
to it, or with having sought to profit, for party purposes, by th« tacit 
encouragement of a cry against it? My own election wag among the 
earliest at the general elections of 1837. had to addjji^ my consti¬ 
tuents in the open air upon the hustings. Then was tlia time for res.^e 
about the poor-law, if I had wished to set the exa^^^5P^coiiraging 
agitation for election purposes. Here is the speechSvhich I dslivered on 
that occasion. In the course of it I was interrupted %y a cry, “ Did you 
not support the poor-law ?’* This was^y^ answer. “ There is no ques¬ 
tion of public concern from which Ito shrink; and I tell you 
frankly that I did support the poor-law^^nd further than that, I admit 
that my opinion of its leading enoMments and provisions is not 
changed,** * — Speech^ pp. 40, 41. ' i 

Still more distinct, if th^it be possible, is Sir Rqbefi Peel’s 
prophetic vindication of his alteration of the scale of ^peiij^rduties. 
In the same speech of May, 1840, he says— ^ f 

* On the great question of the corn-laws 'n^ opinions remain un- 
charM|^. d*adhere to thewe wliich 1 expressed iii the ^seussion of lest 
W c ‘ vear. 
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year. I did not then yrofess^ nor do I now profess^ an Unchanyeable 
adherence lo the details, of the existing laiv^ —a positive i^fusal, unfder 
any circumstance, to alter any figure of the acale -whicit regulates the 
duty on foreign corn.’—pp, 47, 48. 

These opinions he repeated early in the session of 1841, and 
again more fully in the del[}ate 6n the Address (28th August, 1841), 
—a solemn occasion, Wntch decided the fate of the Whig mi¬ 
nistry, and the accession of Sir Robert himself to office. He then 
repeated his opimpyk on the *’'corn-law .question, and stated the 
grounds on which only he could accept the confidence of parlia¬ 
ment, in these :— 

* Previous to t^fi late dissolution of parliament I said, and I now re¬ 
peat it, that I thiiifl;^ die sliding scale a preferable method of settling the 
duty. I then said, f. not pledge io the details of the. ex¬ 
isting /aw, but that I would reserve to the unfettered power of 

considering and amen ping those dciaifs. I hold that same language 
now. ^ still prefer the principle of a graduated duty, but if yon ask me 
whether I bind myself to the maintenance of the existing law in all its 
details, iSfd whether that is the condition on which the landed interest 
gives me their support, I say that, on that conuixion, I cannot 
THEIR SUPPORT.’— Speech, 2hth August, 1841. 

And this remarkable declaration, strongly enforced by many 
illusfarative details, was followed by that celebrated division in 
whidli 362 Conservative representatives— including Sir Richard 
Vyvyan himself—accepted Sir Robert Peel's conditions, and 
called him by the unexpected majority of ‘.)1 to execute as mi¬ 
nister, inter alia, the amendment of the Corn-Laws, to which he 
had so emphatically alluded. 

^eed we, or indeed could we, add any argument to give strength 
to4his statement and this fact ? Sir Robert Peel declared boldly, 
almost arrogantly, the conditions on which alone he would accept 
the support of his party—those conditions were accepted—that 
support was given with unexpected enthusiasm—and now Si* 
Richard Vyvyan—himself a party to the vote—turns round uporr 
us and upon himself, and with the most perfect coolness seems 
to forget that this remarkable scene—the most remarkable of 
our times—bad ever li^[:^ned! If tliere has been duplicity 
and deception, it is Sir ^P<^ard himself who must answer for it. 
Ought he not—with suef^pinions as he now j>rofesses—to have 
said in his place, ^ I cannot vote with Sir Robert Peel upon 
his conditions ? ’ Was he justified, in common fairness, in allow¬ 
ing Sir Robert Peel to suppose that he had his concurrence 
in the great task he was about, on the streagtb of that night’s 
majority, to undertake? Suppose any considerable number of 
gentlemen had acted as Sir Rivard Vyvyan ha^ done—look 
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to tbe consequenc5e8\j-T-Slr Robert Peel would fecn have , been 
betrayed into accej^ii^ office from which he must liavc been 
speedily exjj^lledi by his own supporters, and on a point which 
he had openly and explicitly, and in the presence and amidst 
the acclamations of all those supporters, made the sine qua non of 
his acceptance. 

These are not merely personal questions—they involve the cha¬ 
racters of public men and the strength and stability of the govern- 
ment to a degree that justifies, we mink, the notice we have taken 
of them; but we admit that a more substantial and important 
question still remains for discussion—not whether Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures have displeased this member or disappointed that con¬ 
stituency (of real displeasure or disappointment we have seen 
very slight syinptoms]||i>but whether, on a large and general con¬ 
sideration of the state orHije country, they wore wise in their prin¬ 
ciple, just in their application, and likely to be successful in their 
result. 

We shall begin by tbc simplest part of the question, the direct 
taxation. Sir Richard Vyvyan denounces the Income 'jT^x as a 
* most obnoxious tax,' ‘ a 7var-lax levied during peace,’ 'an inqui- 
sitorinl impost,’ ‘ an intolerable burthen;' but we must here again 
ash Sir Richard why he did not state these objections viva 
voce in parliament? His excuse in the case of the ores does not 
apply here—namely, that he wished to avoid the appearance of 
dissension—for he exhibited his dissent by one or two votes. Rut 
even now, why does he not indicate what other line of policy, 
what other form of taxation, he would have recommended ? On 


ordinary occasions it might be unreasonable to ask an individual 
member wlio tipposes a ministerial measure to propose a substi¬ 
tute ; but when a gentleman thinks himself entitled to advise the 
Crown and the country on “their most vital interests, and to pro- 

g s a new administration on jirinciples entirely different from 
se which have hitherto directed our public councils, we think 
t we have some reason to complain that he has not given us 
even a hint of what those new principles may be; and parti¬ 


cularly, that, censuring so harshly yi^hat the actujil minister has 
done, the minister in petto does not vou4!|bs^I(^ us a glimpse of any 
other possible extrication from the ^fficulties which he admits 
and oven exaggerates. The only hint that tends that way is his 
statement that the deficit was ' altogether occasioned by the volun- 
^t^reduction of productive taxes ’ (p. 16). lloes this imply that 
pffe best mode of reducing the deficiency would be the re-imposi- 
tion of the repealed taxes ?—a proposition wluch, extravagant as it 
appears. Sir Robert Peel had, as we have seen, patiently exa¬ 
mined, and nroved both by reasoning and experience to be ina¬ 
dequate £|ua impractij^illble. But 
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But Sir Richard Vyvyan is hare agaia»lameaiablj naisinformed 
on the fundamental facts of his case—-the (l^cit was hoiE ‘altogether 
occasioned by the voluntary reduction of productive taxes.* It is 
true that there had been a successive and^ as wo have always 
thought^ an improvident reduction of taxation, but we can hardly 
call it * voluntary on the part of the late ministers, fpr they were, in 
fact, bullied into it by a coercion which they had not the honest 
courage to resist. Nor was that reduction, even if it could be called 
tolnntary, ‘ altogether the cause of the deficiency—the reductions 
would not of themselves have had such fatal results, but they were 
unhappily concomitant with sudden and rapidly increasing expendi¬ 
ture abro.ad and at home. The neglect of the Whig ministry lo 
equalise the revenue and the expenditure was indefensible ; but it 
does not justify Sir Riebard’s mis-statement of the fact, nor his 
forgetting that Mr. Baring did, in ISd^Innake an effort to meet 
the deficiency by the additional per (affftage on the excise, customs, 
and assessed taxes, and other sources, to the total amount of 
‘2,200,000^., which, though inadequate to the object, cxcce<led the 
recent reductions, to which alone Sir Richard is pleased to attri- 
\iate the deficiency. We the rather insist on this mis-statement 
because it is connected with that other very important mistake— 
that the Income Tax is a wati-tax, which it is the determined 
will of the nation at hij^e should not bo levied during p(!ace.’ 
We know not where SigjRichard has found the record of this 
determination of the nation at large that the Income Tax should 
not be levied during peace; not certainly in any exj)ression of 
popular feeling during the progress of the measure tlirough par¬ 
liament. We admit, however, that, with Lord Brougham, we 
strongly incline to that opinion; bat Lord Brougham did not 
forget, as Sir Richard Vyvyan has done all along, that we have 
been waging four distant and very expensive wars. War in Canada 
and war in Syria we have had—war in India and war in Cliina 
we still have;—and we think we may venture to say that the sum 
proposed to be levied by the Income Tax will not much, if at all, 
exceed the expenses, past, present, and future, of these wars, 
every one of which has been inflicted on us as well as on the ob¬ 
jects of our hostility, by thq.jmpolicy, the injustice, and the incapa¬ 
city of the late ministry. „ 4 

But we do not, as we h«^e already said, rest the defence of the 
Income Tax on any such narrow and, as it were, technicahcxcuse. 
The country accepij^d it as Sir Robert Peel offered it, as a great 
resource in a great emergency, as effecting, and as being the only 
measure capable of effecting, the combined purpose of liquidating 
our financial difficulties and contributing to commercial relief. 
The re-enactment of repealed taxation was out of the question— 

? ^ • the 
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the utter failure of the. per cei^tage on the cuiriiMiis ai^ ai^nse 
proved that those duties on articles of consumption hajd reached 
their limit> and -that any further pressure could oidj produce 
further retrogradation; but, on the other hand, Mr. Baring’s per 
centage on the assessed taxes had eijihibited the phenomenon 
not merely of realising the estimated amount, but of a substantial 
increase of the revenue itself.. Now the assessed taxes are very 
analogous to an income tax—4hey are in fact the representative 
—though in some respects an inadequate and partial one—of 
income. Sir Robert Peel therefore concluded, most judiciously 
we think, that he had in the advance of the assessed taxes a 
practical argument in favour of a tax upon income;—and by ex¬ 
empting incomes under 150/. per annum from the operatiop of 
the tax, he spared the classes which are, at the moment, most 
in need of relief, and affected the easier and richer orders in the 
direct proportion of theirlfAcans. 

Even the objectionable character of the tax affords on this 
occasion some recommendation to its adoption. We are called 
upon to meet a difficulty which, though sharp, may, we trust, be 
short. The imposition of taxes on general objects, whether: of prt)- 
duction or consumption, cannot fiiil to disturb in some degree com¬ 
mercial interests—and after they have been, as it were, amalga¬ 
mated with the system, the remission of them has a similar effect; 
it is, therefore, highly impolitic to l a^lon permanent taxes for a 
temjxjrary emergency—but an Income lax stands alone —its influ¬ 
ence on trade and the markets is so circuitous ami so slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, particularly at so small a per centage 
as Id. in the pound. It, therefore, can be imposed in 1842, and 
may be remitted either at the end of three or five years, when 
its special purpose shall have been fulfilled, without any derange¬ 
ment of other interests—without affecting stock in hand—orders— 
bargains—buildings—speculations—or any of the variety of cir¬ 
cumstances with which taxes on commodilies are necessarily 
blended. The unpopular nature of the tax, also, suits it pecu¬ 
liarly for a temporary purpose, for the country, patient as it has 
been of its imposition as an urgency, will be very watchful to see 
that—agreeably to Lord Brougham’s Jiesolutions and the Duke of 
Wellington’s declaration—it be not. txmtinued one hour longer 
tlian shall be absolutely necessary. <> 

We have already ventured to express our humble admiration 
of tbe <fisintercstcd patriotism of the members of both Houses 
of'Parliament, who Jiave accepted cheerfully and almost unani¬ 
mously a. burden wjiich presses in a peculiar degree on themselves 
and tlie classes to which they belong, but from which the lower 
orders are proportionably relieved. But even upon the wealthier 

classes 
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classes the sacrifice will tiot, we are sat^ed, be in fact so great as 
the nominal amount of the tax they may |iay. Sir Robert Peel 
stated, in the outset, his hojie—and he repeated, in his brilliant 
recapitulation at the close of the session, that his hope was 
increased to confidence—that to persons of moderate fortunes, who 
spend a large proportion of their incomes in the necessaries of 
life, the Income Tax, 3/. 16 j. 4ef. on every lOO/., would be fully 
compensated by the decreased price of commodities influenced 
by the improvement of the tariff—we say influenced rather than 
produced, because we believe that the indirect effect of the tariff 
will be still more beneficial than any direct lowering of prices. 
There is another circumstance whit^ deserves a passing word. 
We stated in our article of October, 4839 (p. 572), On the Penny 
Post, that the postage duties were substantially an Income Tax 
—and so in the vast majority of cases tl^;y were : 1,600,000/. of 
that revenue has been abandoned ; au<if'much as %ve disapproved 
that ercesA'ive reduction, and fully as all our prophecies and 
anticipations about it have been realised, we concur with Sir 
Robert I’eel that fife system should not be at present altered— 
but as this was 1,600,000/. remitted to the income of the country, 
it may be considered as a set-olF jiro tanto against the new Income 
Tax. And, finally, the Income Tax has the great and peculiar 
merit of being collected at a moderate expense, and requiring 
no permanent creation of machinery for a temporary jiurpose. 
On the whole, therefore, we arc not sur])rised at, and do most 
cordially join in, the general concurrence — we had almost said 
satisfaction—with which the Income Tax has been received. 

With regard to the modifications of the Tariff there is little to 
be added to Sir Robert Peel’s masterly exposition in the House 
of Commons of both its principles and details, which all who will 
read anything on the subject hiust have already read. A short 
summary, however, of the geneial object, and a few words on * 
some articles that have been prominently criticised, ivill not, we 
trust, be considered superfluous. The first and natural object of 
a tariff is to raise a custom revenue; but there has been engrafted 
on it, in hlngland as in most other countries, the different and 
almost opposite design of encouraging particular articles—either 
of home manufacture or the produce of some favoured country— 
by laying—even at the sacrifice of revenue —prohibitory rates of 
duty on similar articles imported from other quarters. The 
extent to which the English 'Tariff has been applied to the object 
of protection, independratly of revenue, is curiously shown in the 
ri^rt of the Import Duties Committee, 1840., It there apjwars 
tfflf, of the total Customs revenue of 22,962,610/., seven articles 
lOL. Lxx. NO. CXL. 2 L • alone. 
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alone, out of articles comprised in the Tariff, produce »o 
less a sum than 19,148,6291.^ vi%( 


Sugar f 4 
Tea. . 
Tobacco . 
Rum, &c. 
Wine . . 
Tiniber . 
Corn . . 




And that leji others produce 2,552,301/., viz. : 


Coffee . . . 
Cotton Wool 
Silk . . . 
Butter . . 

Tallow . . 


Seeds . . . 
Sheep’s Wool 
Raisins . . . 
Cheese . . . 


^, 827,018 

3,65S»800 

3,495,686 

2,615,443 

1,849,709 

1,603,194 

1,098,779 


£ 19,148,629 


£779,114 
416,257 
247,362 
213,077 
189,291 
182,000 
145,323 
139,770 
134, 
105, 


L3y,77U_ 

[34,580 

05,5lS 


£2,552,301 


£ 21,700,930. 

So that xevenleen articles out of 1150 produced the enonmous 
jB]^poi tion of 21,700,930/. out of a total of 22,962,610/.; and of 
,^e remaining 1133 articles, wc believe we may safely say that 
above 1000 would not repay tiie expenses of collection. The 
adjustment of these duties, and jiarticularly of the large proteetivo 
class of them, has always been a very complicaled and difficult 
affair.; every foreign power and every domestic interest availing 
itself of every natur.al, accidental, I or even occasional influence, 
"“to obtain an adv'antage over their competitors. It is, therefore, 
not surpri.sing that tariffs so frequently altered and modified, 
pro re nntet, and to satisfy this or that importunity, should be 
I’rcquently erroneous in,policy and principle, and inconsistent and 
anomalous in their operation. 

. It is a remarkable coincidence that, just f 30 years ago, after 
the treaty of Utrecht, the Tory ministry proposed a tariff for the 
reduction of duties, which was opposed and ultimately defeated 
byj^he W'higs upon exactly the same kind of objections which 
been—fortunately so ineffectually—made against the present 
iiferrangement. It was on that occasion that Addison wrote—with 
less, we think, thap his usual good sense and pleasantry, but 

also. 


considerable party success—his ^ J^ial (f Count Tariff.* 
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also, curious that the i^ain object of tariff—^the baJandu^ 

our cojnmercial favours between J'rsmce i*nd Portugal—should 
be at this hour, as it was the subject of separate and con¬ 
flicting negotiations with those countries. 

These negoUations and the prohibitory duties recently imposed 
by France on a great and growing branch, pf our manufactures 
have necessarily prevented any reconstruction of the scale of wine 
duties; and considerations connected with the slave-trade have 
had the same effect on the sugar duties;—to botii of which 
important subjects Sir Robert Peel has stated that he directs 
an anxious attention;—but he did not therefore postj)one those 
measures of relief which were within his power. Tiie first duty 
of a statesman is, to provide, as far as human means allow, for 
the cheap and regular subsistence of the people. Providence' 
has Ihdecd reserved to its own myslerions councils the chief share 
in the solution of this problem. Ti/S'inain elements e?f the de¬ 
mand and the supply of food man cannot command—nor on any 
very large scale regulate—the growth of population and the pro¬ 
duce of harvests, though the result of human means, are practically 
lu'yond human control. Governments can do but little towards 
increasing the one or checking the other, but Governments may 
estimate the probable occurrence and extent of local or temporary 
pressure, and ntay, by precautionary measures, divert or alleviate 
its effect; but, above all, they may and are therefore bound to 
care that no measures of theirs shall increase the natural diffi¬ 
culties, and add to providential vicissitudes the irregularities and 
partialities of human legislation. 

These are the principles on 'which we rest our humble supjjort 
of Sir Robert Peers measures—his maintenance of such a pro¬ 
tection to the cultivation of corn as may ensure, as far as human 
means can, a certain and regular supply—and the diminishing, ns 
far as circumstances permit, of duties on all articles of food or 
comfort not requiring so high a degree of protection—and on raw 
materials, the plenty and cheapness of which may develop addi¬ 
tional industry, and thereby enlarge the means of subsistence for 
the great masses of ihc people. 

The new Tariff, in pursuance of these principles—which were 
powerfully expressed and elucidated by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons—attempts for the first time, 
we believe, a classification of the several articles it includes, and a 
systematic apportionment and application of the various duties 
which it imposes. ^ * 

^Having stated that the protecting duties i» favotfr of various 
lynches of home produce were laid on fiCKun time to time, and 

2 L 2 under 
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under temporary and local influences, we need hardly say that 
the old tariff had kittle Regard to consistency or system, aiid indi¬ 
vidual interests had obtained individual protection, often delusive 
to themselves, and always in some degree injurious to their fellow- 
subjects ; let us take, for instance, the question of the metallic 
ore^, of which Sir Richard Vyvyan has made his stalking-horse. 
Copper-ore is what we may call a natvml monopoly of the Cornish 
peninsula—the only other considerable supply being, wc believe, 
from the distant mines of Cuba, or those, still more distant, of Chili., 
Would not one suppose that the mere freight round half the globe 
of an article of which the available part is not, on an average, 
one-fifth of its weight or bulk, would be a sufficient protection to 
the Cornish miner, who has his smelting-ht)use at the pit’s mouth ? 
The mining interests of Cornwall, however, did not think so; and in 
the days in which it—wk^^he private interests of the Crowri^re- 
presentingthe Duke of CorrfVi !\l! at its head—was one of the most 
powerful interests in Parliament—a prohibitory duty was laid on 
copper-ore. This did not at first sight seem very important as a 
domestic question, because Cornwall already supplied moffe than 
enough for home use, and we did not seem to need impdriation 
from Cuba or Chili. But see how it worked. '1\> the natural 
monopoly, this fiscal monopoly being superadded, the minci pro¬ 
prietors were enabled to put their own prices on the afticle, and 
to enter (as it is said to happen sometimes among the Coal pro¬ 
prietors) into a combination not to sell for home consumption 
under a certain price—though obliged of course to send their 
surplus abroad for what it would fetch, where it had to meet the 
competition of foreign ores smelted in Kngland; for ores were 
allowed to ho imported and smelted under bond and then ex¬ 
ported. By these means the foreigner obtained the article 
cheaper than ourselves—for instance, we are infoimed that a 
short time ago the Prench CTOvernment bought copper-sheathing 
for its navy at 12/. the ton cheaper than the British Government 
rvas obliged to pay at the same moment for the same article, 
drawn from" our own mines, and smelted in our owm furnaces. 
Could it be a wholesome or rational system which made an article 
manufactured in Cornwall dearer at Plymouth than at Toulon? 
But this is not all. The prohibitory duties cut off the shipping 
interest from an obvious source of profit, while they increased 
,^e expenses of naval outfit, and they also deprived all the manu- 
•'factures of the country of the additional outlet which the unre¬ 
stricted iJschange of their copper-ores might haye created in Cuba 
and Chill. Englaicd possesses facilities for the smelting of or^ 
beyond any other country in the AVorld—the prohibition of im? 

port 
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port dep^^ivetl pro tanto our home conaumpii<|i|i of this natural 
advantage. > Consider also how much thiis prohibition must cramp 
that great portion of our internal industry that makes any use of 
copper—how much more, of all that are employed in it as a 
distinct manufacture; and how it must check the application of 
copper to new and experimental purposes. Iron has been made, 
chiefly from its cheapness, to supply the place of wood and stone 
—in fences^ in houses, in ornamental architecture, in furniture, 
in roatlsj in Ctirriages, and in’.v^/jo^—nay, we have iron substitutes 
for wool and horse-hair in cushions and mattresses! We believe 
copper to be capable of a—less ‘ general indeed, but still—very 
extensive application to purposes for which it is at present rarely 
f)r sparingly applied; and we doubt whether the Cornish pro¬ 
prietors themselves will not find, on the long rUn, their own 
})rofits increased ,by the exftendc^laU^ bf the article both at home 
and abroad which greater cheapness may create. Sure we are that, 
for oi^e individual whose immediate income it may curtail, it will 
open ettr enlarge the sources of profitable industry to a hundred 
<>f bis neighbours. We tlicrefore should hardly on principle 
have complained if the protecting duty had been Avholly re¬ 
pealed—but, as we have formerly and recently said, a violent 
recurrence to principles is almost as impolitic, and in general 
more immediately injurious, than the departure from them. 'J^he 
long and complicated discussions—in which Sir Richard Vyvyan 
declined to take any part—were employed, as we before stated, 
in adjusting between four f)r five important classes some common 
and equitable measure of protection, tlie CJovernment being in 
fact little more tlian an um])iTe between them. Sir Robert Reel 
seems to us, in this case of the ores, as throughout the whole 
tariff, to have taken a most j udicious practical course—he has 
not abrogated existing protection, but moderated it to the degree 
that prt)inises a considerable alloiation to the consumer, without 
materially disturbing the condition of the producer. 

Much alarm was felt, or at least expressed, on the part of 
the agricultural interest, on the diminution of the duties on the 
importation of cattle and other articles of animal food. We have 
already alluded to that absurd panic—but wo wish to say a few 
words.on the subject to show that even in this case the principle 
of reduction is as just, as the application of it promises to be 
universally beneficial. Our first observation is, that, while the 
duties on salt meats were protective, those on cattle and fresh 
meat, which would most affect our own jieopje, were absolutely 
pfobibitory, and they were imposed in former times when our 
population was, as compared witli the present day, scfUity and 
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well fed. SureW tlie mere gfrowth of our population would of 
itself have justified the repeal of a prohibitory duty on meat. 
And here, in refetence to this point, well as to the Corn Ijaws, 
it cannot be unimportant to exhibit the growth of Our population 
in the live decennial periods of which we have any exact enu¬ 
meration, The population of Great Britain tvas in 


1801, 

10,4*12,048 

Dccciiiiial increase. 

1 

1811, 

11,909,364 . . 

. . . 1,497,316 

1821, 

14,073,331 . . 

. . . 2,103,976 

1831, 

16,260,^81^ . 

. . . 2,187,050 

1841, 

18,656,414 . , 

. . . 2,396,033 


We are under no apprehension—quite the contraiy—that meat 
will become too cheap and we arc satisfied that meat and many 
other articles of agricultufid, pr'j^jn might liecome much cheaper 
than we fear the tarilF will render them, without doing any real 
injury to the agricultural interests. It has hceu tauntinglyj^skcd 
—how it is possible that the general consumer can be bmelitcd 
without injuring the individual producer ? In the article <tf meat, 
as well as of some others of analogous character, there is one preli¬ 
minary answer—prices had risen, and were still rising so high 
that, if the tariff should only have the effect of keeping them 
where they are, or even of lowering them in some reasonable 
degree, tlie consumer will be benefited without any sensible change 
in the actual condition of the producer. But there is that still 
more important reason to wliich we before alluded, and which is 
of general application, affecting the income tax, corn duties, and 
the whole tariff—namely, that the pkooucers —of the 'iieglect 
of whose special interests we hear so much—form also the main 
body of the consumers, to whom Sir Robert Peel is reproached 
with being loo partial. 

Take, for instance, the case of the landowner-—whether he farms 
himself or by the hands of a fanner, the result will be nearly the 
same—he is a seller of corn, of cattle, of wool, hut he is a buyer 
(generally speaking) of bread, of meat, and of clolhf‘S. If he 
loses something by selling cheaper, does he not gain something, 
at least, by buying cheaper in their manufactured shape these 
articles of his own growth? To the class of farmers who are 
wholly ogricultural, and deal little in cattle or wool, the cheapness 
of meat and clothes will be an unmixed advantage. So he, who 
dots not rear but fattens cattle, will be proportionably benefited 
the cheaper he buy the lean beast. All this, liowever, might, 
we admits be an inadequate compensation; but if, in addition, 
sjiirits, coffee (by and bye, we hope, wine and sugfir), furniture, 

« an<l 
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and the whole apparel of himself^ his familjTj, and servants^ 
are all reduced in cost, is there not reason to inf^r that he 
must receive a very considerable compensation, a compensation 
which in many, probably in most cases, will exceed the nominal 
loss of incon^e, while there will be a real increase of comfort 
and enjoyment? And let us go a step further; a farm cannot 
be tilled for nothing:—labour, buildings, rep^rs, implements, 
'%eeds, must all be paid for. If the diminished prices of provisions 
keep labour cheap—if the diminution of duties on timber, iron, 
copper, leather, seeds, make buildings, repairs, implements, and 
general culture cheaper—will thbie* not be a further and very 
considerable benefit ? 

In short, we are of opinion that the measures have been so 
cautiously selected, so carefully balanced, so judiciously com¬ 
bined, tliat no sudden shock o ryiniur v will be felt by any one of 
the various interests concerneff. ~ x |iose who hope as well as 
those wilt) fear some very imm^dktte ami remarkable conse¬ 
quences, will be, we think, equally disappointed. The improve¬ 
ment'#iU be general, but it will be gradual and progressive: 
the pressure on a few iiidividujil interests will bo found to be slight 
in itself, and so distributed and compensated as to bo, we trust, 
bardly perceptible. The most early and probable result that we 
look to is, that, by the gradual operation of the Tariff and the 
blessing of (irod in a promising harvest, the prices of provisions 
may be reasonably lowered, and a feeling of comfort and a spirit 
of enterprise and industry revived throughout our manufacturing 
population, without any sensible injury to the agricultural interests. 
A bad harvest would, of course, have raised agricultural prices; 
yet no farmer wishes for a bad harvest; and though plenty may 
lower his prices, it must increase his profits; and fortunate it is, 
that, at the moment w hen some reduction in the value of farming 
produce may be expected from the .yca.9o», the operation of the 
Tariff will effect a concomitant diminution in other articles of 
consumption, by which the farmer in common with every of her 
class must be benefited. 

This leads us to offer a few words on the new scale of corn- 
duties. We beg our readers to recollect that the strongest advo¬ 
cates of the agricultural interests do not dream, at this day, of a 
fixed 'protection. It is notorious and avowed, that the enemies 
of all protection propose a fixed duty only because it would be 
wholly illusory, and would lead directly to th%i cmo\'al of all pro¬ 
tection. Hence the ojiiKisition of the Anti-Corn-Law League to 
the sliding-scale—the best, nay, we will add, the only^practicable 
safeguard that agriculture can rely on: hence also the arts by 

• which 
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which it was endcavcmred to raise popular prejudice against the 
principle of a sliding-scale, by exaggerating some inconveniences 
and anomalies with which the details of the old scale wer^ 
chargeable, such as the mode of taking the averages, and some 
sudden and arbitrary transitions in the rates of duty. These ob¬ 
jections, though not of the importance attached to them for party 
purposes, were not unfounded; and it therefore was not only 
justice* but good policy in the friends of agricultural protection 
amend those details, and thus take away from their adversariejs 
one class of their pretences. But the main question was, what 
should be the amount of tlie protection; and here the struggle 
lay between a formidable association, acting on and by the strength 
of popular jirejudices and passions, anti clamouring for the aboli¬ 
tion of all duty—and that great anti respectable body, including 
most t)f the property and intelligence of the country, who—adlicr- 
ing to prtitccting duties as^fe lest, anti, indeed, only mode of 
insuring a constant and rc^^r supply—are well aware that the 
rates ought to go no highci^lkn wdl suffice for that object. We 
therefore believe that there are very few of even the mwt ^elu¬ 
sive agriculturists who would contend that the rate t)f duti^i^ csta^ 
blished in 1828 was not now fairly susceptible of some diminution, 
and that it would have been politic, or even jwsnblej to have 
maintained them at so high a scale. 

The following tables, compiled from several parliamentary 
returns ani^ public documents, will not only elucidate the present 
discussion, but afford some statistical data which are worth jire- 
serving, as well for the facts they establish as for the doubts’’' 
they here and there excite. 

We shall begin by exhibiting at one view the Old and New 
Scales of duty on u hoat, to which all other grain is generally 
proportionate. Our readers will observe that Hd. appears in each 
rate of the old scale ; this was not so at first;—but Hd. was added 
to the scale in consequence of the change from the Winchester 
to the imperial measure, made subsequent to the original act. 


* There are many discremticies as 1o details, and even as to totals, in the various 
documents from which we have compilcil these tables, arising, no doubt, tioro the dn- 
f erent periods and different objects for which the accounts weie made—some from dif- 
feient anodes of computation—hut none are considerable enough to disturb the general 
reiulte. 


OLD 
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We have bcsfun the foregoing view of the old scale at 36s. 
price and 21. l6.v. Sd. duty, because they were the extreme points 
practically attained during the operation, of that scale, bijt by law 
there was an increase of Is. duty for every fall of Is. in the price, 

so 
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so that, if we could suppose the price to have fallen to 10^. a 
quarter, duty would have risen to SI. 16s. 8rf. 

Sir Robert Peel intended by his new scale to make a considerable 
diminution of the duty, and has done so; but the difference be¬ 
tween the two scalfs is much greater in appearance than in reality 
—the higher protections of the old scale being in fact nominal, 
and, we may almost say, delusive. A vast proportion of the duties 
received under it was at the rates which are not altered—viz. 
and 2s. duty on 73s. price; and the proportion received beyond the 
point where the new scale terminates—viz. 20s. duty on 50.v, 
price—^was, qorapared with the total £imounts, inconsiderable. On 
the other hand, the protection afforded by the new scale, though 
lower and more limited, will be found more steady, and, we be¬ 
lieve, more effective—as it will greatly diminish, if it does not 
wholly pSfevent, those ffauds whicli wore equally injurious to the 
producer and the consume*^^, 

We next give a return 

Average IMces and Total QuU»jl«reB of Foreign Wheat and Wbetlt Plom- 
entered for Home Consumption, with the Average Rate Total 
Amount of Duties paid thereon, wi^ the Average Prices of !mour for 
each year during the operation of the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60, from thb 
15th July, 1828, to the 29th April, 1842. 



Average 
j)rice 
per qr. 


Qu.iiteri! 

entered. 


Net niuount 
of 

dutii-a jiaid. 



s. 

4. 


£. 


if. 

S, 

fl. 

Half of 1828 

GO 

5 

801,031 

68,825 

•1 

9 

46 

6 

1829 

66 

3 

1,314,963 

624,258 

9 

3 

55 

10 

1830 

64 

3 

1,612,200 

535,011 

G 

1 

54 

11 

1831 

66 

4 

1,408,999 

325,113 

4 

8 

60 

1 

1832 

58 

8 

184,081 

215,040 

23 

3 

54 

1 

1833 

52 

11 

1,368 

963 

11 

I 

43 

4 

1834 

46 

2 

294 

322 

19 

10 

39 

5 

1835 

39 

4 

141 

no 

20 

10 

31 

0 

1836 

48 

6 

1,0.54 

852 

14 

6 

32 

4 

IBS'! 

55 

10 

210,859 

295,889 

28 

1 

39 

10 

1838 

64 

1 

! 1,822,991 

141,895 

1 

7 

43 

6 

1839 

10 

8 

2,102,848 

610,054 

4 

11 

52, 

2 

1840 

66 

4 

2,329,991 

' 883,346 

1 

2 

52 

8 

1841 

64 

4 

2,392,061 

399,611 

3 

5 

52 

5 

1842 1 

io 29th April! 

60 

2 

* 

4,616, 

3,3Sd 

14 

8 

• • 
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This table shows that averages^ spread over wide periods of 
tlme> may be very fallacious in several ways. The i<^ import 
in fourteen years being about 15,000,000, writers have stated 
that we import annually somewhat more than a million of. quarters 
of corn, and as our total annual consumption (for seed and food) 
is calculated at about 24,000,000, tlie import has been stated at a 
fortnight's conswnvpiion. Now this, if true, would imply both a 
f%ular import and a regular supply at home, and in that case 
something might be said for a fixed ^uty; but, in fact, we see that, 
in the first four years, the average importation was about 1,200,000 
quarters ; the next four, only 700 quarters ; and the last four, as 
much as 2,300,000 quarters. It is quite clear that, for a country 
that sometimes requires to import a ten/h part of its annual con¬ 
sumption, and at other times needs little or no importation at all,' 
a fixed duty would be an untenable absurdity, which wottld alterl 
nately ruin the producer and amsumer. The reader 

will also observe that the gciicral|^Srage given by the sliding 
scal^ is 2.V. 5d. less than the 8v.^lSed duty proposed by the 
WhiHik; so that this scheme for cheap bread would have raised the 
price of the loaf in the proportion of about one-third for the lost 
fourteen years. We confess, however, that we do not much rely 
on these yearly averages of duty; they are liable to individual 
disturbances, which render them unsafe guides wdicn there have 
been great fluctuations. Let us take, for example, a'case which 
happened in 1839, and which happens in a greater or |ess dcgwie 
every year—14,000 (in round numbers) quarters of wheat were 
imported early in the year at J.v. dutyj 700 quarters were also 
imported late in the same year at 20y.—the iluty on tin; wlioli; 
would be l lOOlf., and the average of the whole would be stated at 
Is. lOfd. Yet who can doubt tliat the Is. paid on 14,000 
quarters would be, for all practical purposes, a fairer measure of 
the effect of the duty on the general marki^t than Is. 10ild. t 
Again ; we liavc now before us an official document which states 
the average duty for Michaelmas quarter, 1841, at 16s. Sri?., to 
which is appended a note to say that the real average was only at 
Is. OtI. This enigma we suppose means that there was during 
all the earlier part of the quarter a very high duty, at which 
little was entered, which in the very last days fell to Is.— 
when a large importation was effected: and we shall see more 
fully by and bye that the stated average of 5s. 7d. on the whole 
period is very much higher than the real and ejfcctive rates 
of duty. We must also notice in this table that the price of 
wheat and flour in the great markets does influence, as di¬ 
rectly as might be expected, the price of flour in detail. In 
1828, when wheat and flour were at 60s. ^d., Greenwich Hospital 

? , • paid 
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paid for the sack of flour 46s. 6d.; when in 1832 wheat had faUen 
Is. ^e quarter, the sack of flour rose 8s. Irf.; and in 
1839, wheat had risen to 70s. 8(f., flour fell to 52s. 2c?. In 
the deluge of papers which have been called for in this corn- 
con tnoversy, we are surprised not to find any return of the suc¬ 
cessive prices of bread —which, being really what the lawyers call 
the ^ist of the whole case, we should have expected to find a pro¬ 
minent olgcct of inquiry; but it has not been so, and the imper¬ 
fect information we have privately gathered, coupled with the 
strange discrepancy between the prices of wheat in the official 
averages and of flour in the Greenwich books, induces us to 
suspect that the actual prices of bread might offer very different 
results from the official prices of corn.* 

The following account, which ranges the whole of the quantities 
of wheat imported under the rcspcijtive lates of duty actually 
paid, is more valuable—it re 5 ISVeither on averages nor on any 


* TUo price of bread Ijas rerintly —while this article was pruituig—.atttAw^eoii- 
siderahlo notice, and a kind of controversy has aiiscJi as to the fairness 

pi ires. We extract from the Times of tlic Slfti of September the fullowiiig niterestiiig 
statement of the relative prices in London and Paris:— 

‘ The fairest mode of investigating this matter appears to be, to take a large city, 
such as Pans, where an assize or legal price of bread exists, and which has enritinuesl 
for many yoais to work well in detail; and to compare flie prices now prevailing there 
and here, both of the niamifactureii article and the law material, and tlien see where 
the diileTenre aiiaes. 

^ The highest price of white wheat of tlic first qualit}- in Paris is 38 fiancs per 
hectolitre, which is eqnal to a pure of ,58s. per tjuarler I'lm/hsh; and the Inghcst juice 
of white wheat in London being 60». pei quaifer, it follows that wheat is 3^ per cent, 
highei in London than in Paris. 

‘ The highest price of the finest ■wlieatoii floui in Pans is 70 francs per 159 kilo¬ 
grammes, whieh is equal to a price of 44r. per sack of 280 ]lt^ English; and the 
liighcst price of flour iu London being 47s. pei sack, it follows that flour is nearly 7 per 
cent, dealer iu Loudon than in Paiis. 

* The price of wheaten broad of the first qn.alify in Paris is 38 cents, jier l.iloguunmo, 
which is equal to a price of O^d, per 411i. loaf Knglisli weight; and the price of bread at 
most of the full-priced hakeis’ ifi London being i'^tL iier 41b. loaf, it follows that llie 
jirico of bread is .30J jier cent, higher in l.ondon than in Paris. If the piice here is 
taken at 8d., as stated by some bakers, tbe piicc in London will still be ratlier moi(‘ 
than 23 per rent, higher than in Paris. 

‘The price of breatl of the second quality in Paris is 30 cents, per kilogramme, 
which is equal to about Sd. jior Ilb. Englisli weight; and tbe price at which 'biead is 
sold in London by some of tbe low-jiiiced bakers being fid. per 41b,, it follows that 
1)1 ead of this description is 20 per cent, higher iu London than in Paiis.’ 

Tliese aie very leraaikable facts—and particularly tbe statement that in France, a 
country generally so cheap as compared to England, and where there are no coni-taws, 
wheat is at a price equivalent to 68s. per qi^^r English. We very much ihmbt 
whether fiie current price here was higher on nie same day : we know that in some 
markets it has been lower. 

As to the variations in the price of bread, it is clear that they cannot, fortunately, be 
80 rapu|4U Uiose in tlie jutCce of com,.aifil tliot, for many reasons, bread must be some- 
wbal^Sfearer tlian even the average price of Jsrbeat miglit seem strictly to warrant: every 
step, in the piocess—fiom the wheat-fwld to tfnt baker's counter—ojierates us a rest 
\fbicU tends to lerei and to steady, though at tbe fiame time to raue, the retail prices. 

. , ^ otlier 
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other conjectural data, but is the exact statement of the real 
operation. i 

The tt)tal quantity of foreijyn wheat and flour imported between 
1828 and 1841’«was 15,034,794 qrs.,* of which there came in 


At Is. duty, 

2s. 8d. 

Gs. 8d. 

10s. 8(1. 

‘ 13s. 8d. 

10s. 8cl!- 

18.y, St/. 

20s. 8d. 

At all rates of duty from 20.v. Hd. to 25s, Hd. 

„ „ 25s. Sd. to 30s. 8J. 

„ „ 30s. Sd. to 40s. 8</. 

„ ,, 40s. 50s. Sd. 

„ above *21. lOs. 


6,392,258 qrs. 
3,177,016 
2,175,666 
903,915 
710,084 
376,131 
92,542 
412,425 
572,201 
217,827 
4,688 
221 
none. 


We think this account shows that, for all practical purposes, the 
|t5alc/varyLn{? from Is. to I/., has a suflicient range, and there 
is reasoh)h> believe that it w'ill ijfford a sufficient protection. We 
see that 9,569,274 qrs., considerably above threeffths of the 
whole importation, came in at the prices of 72s. and 73s., and at 
the two lower rates of duty, lohich are not altered; and that con¬ 
siderably shove four'^fifths (12,648,855 qrs.) came in at the four 
lowest rates of duty, which are the least altered, and which are 
altered merely by following out the general principle of advancing 
one shilling each step, and thus removing the chasms and jumpn 
which did so much mischief .and afl'orded the most plausible ob¬ 
jections to the system. As to the entries at the highest rates, 
they were obviously accidental and of no importance either as 
affecting prices or protection. In short, it is clear that the 
chief Imsincss—that which alone can, in ordinary times, operate 
in a large way—must lie among the lo\^r rates, and there was 
certainly the defect of the former scale, w\\\c\v jumped Ah. on each 
of Its second and third steps—from 2.9. Sd. to 6.9. Sd., and from 
tb-. Sd. to 10«. 8fi/., and then at 2.9. each step up to 20^., after 
which it went on at the regular increase of 1.9. We need nof 
now examine why Mr. Huskisson permitted these jumps in the 
earlier and more important stages; suffice it to say that experience 
has shown, and all parties arc^p-eed, that they have had an inju¬ 
rious effect. The possibility Ir making a profit of 4s. and 8.9. in 

* Tbe diifereace between tliis *nm Sini t|ie to^of tl»e foregoing table is one of those 
aiscrepaiMsies to which we have ariip^^ln this aScount including some 

amounts damaged or exi>orfed whi(4 excluded from tbrni^r account of the 
Hi’l df/Znrs received—but (he variance importance. 

^ - the 
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the duty^ on tho rise of 1 s. and 2 s. in the price, was a strong: incentive 
to fraud <jf various kinds—frauds which we admit appeared to he 
generall^wa filjiht nf the consumer by tending to the introduction 
of com at a lower duty, but which were in trudi injurious to every¬ 
body, by artificially deranging the trade, discouraging the fair 
trader, freejUcntly ruining the speculator himself, and defeating the 
main object*--n constant and steady supply. It became, there¬ 
fore, absolutely necessary that these jumps should be removed, 
and that the slight and equable advance of each stej) of the scale 
should he introduced to diminish, if not wholly prevent, all frau¬ 
dulent disturbance of the market; and when Mai was to be done, 
it would have been, as we have already said, impolitic —even if 
it had been possible —to evade a general revision of the scale so 
as to fit it to the prices at which experience had shown us 
that it was likely to be called into optnation. We believe that 
considerable improvements-—iJlihough no great extension of ara- 
hility —have been made and ar» in progr^ in practical agricul¬ 
ture; and we vemture to anticipate much benefit from the in- 
lluence of the recently formed Agricultural Association, |j{hit li. 
we trust, will direct the applics^tion of scioiee to the first and 
most important of the Arts ; but, looking at what has been piae- 
ticaJly done, we do not think that any one is sanguine enough to 
suppose that the increased supply from the British soil has as 3 et 
been at all proportipnablc to the increasing demand. Whence 
are the four or jive millions of acklitional mouths that have grown 
upon us since ]JiJ21 to be fed? / Art,’ says the sage, ‘is long-- 
life is short 1’^ Can we wait for the slow experiments of the Davys 
and Liebigs? Here arc the people sv'aiming upon us! And will 
any rational man—be he farmer or be he landlord—say that we 
should not endca^'our to create increased facilities for meeting an 
increasing deficiency? I'he strongest advocates of the agricultural 
interest admit, we b eliev e, that in the most favourable season 
. Great Britain can dcj^itle more than feed herself; and we most 
readily admit, nav, insist, that for all that she can raise she ought 
to be secured, as far as human means can do so, a remunerating, 
and, we will even add, an rncowtayiny market; for as the home 
supply is the only safe and certain supply, it should be, W'e say— 
more for the interests even of the consumer than of the producer 
—not merely remunerated but encouraged. The question then 
is as to the degree of encouragem^t necessary to maintain—and 
to, the exertions of theHune producer. 

The soluticwi <jf that question must be always in a great degree 
ihmjectural and ,experimental. A Cabinet of able men, long 
practised in public affairs, some of them parties to the former 
arrangement, and essentially and almost exclusively helonginy 
* ' to 
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to the landed interest, have recommended a scale which the re¬ 
presentatives of the landed and all other interests t^i^oughout 
the country have passed with little ohjection, jind vS^erefore 
indulge a very confident hope that it will be found sufficient to 
fulfil its object. 

Our experience is as yet too short to enable us to speak de¬ 
cidedly of its effect, hut as far as it has gone it has produced some 
singularly satisfactory results, as the following table of the weekly 
operation of the new Act will show :— 

Account of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consumption at 
ten of the prin^pal ports of Great Britain in each week since the pass¬ 
ing of the NewCorn Law, with the Average Price and Rates of Duty. 


Week followhig C^uaitcrs eiiiered. 


April 28 
May 5 
.‘12 
»‘ "^19 
„ 20 
June 2 
„ 9 


Avtiriige 


July 


Aug. 4 



18 weeks 


19,121 
8,424 
32,411 
53,978 
17,204 
95,CIO 
62,209 
71,644 
304,073 
1,354,797 
155,761 
96,733 


2,457,931 


i»0 0 

GO 5 

60 9 

61 3 

61 9 

62 3 

63 0 

63 7 

64 1 

64 5 

64 7 
64 7 

64 2 

63 0 

61 10 


62 1 


Rate (if 
Jlnty. 


s. it. 

13 0 

13 0 

13 0 
12 0 
12 0 
il2 0 
11 6 
11 0 
10 0 
9 0 
9 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
9 0 

1-1 0 


Amount of Dnfy. 


4,683 
10,131 
3,952 
17,064 
10,178 
3,882 
10,055 
4,112 
13,257 
♦ 21,973 

7,084 
34,816 
21,800 
25,382 
137,914 
535,012 
66,347 
45,788 

A:974,024 


'J^hus wo see that from th(‘ ‘iSth of April to th(? Jlrd of Sep¬ 
tember, the latest possible date, the importation of foreign wheat 
and flour at ten ])rincipal ports has been no less than 2,457,931 
cjrs., being considerably more than was imported in all Great 
Rntain in any whole year (except 1839) of the existence of the 
late law; and be it t)bserved that this iinportation^ms been made 
in fkce of a most promising harvest, and with less irregularity 
than in arty corresponding period. Well, then, here is at least 
a very unusual supidy of food for the people—hut does it ruin 

• the 
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ih^* farmer ? We see by this return th'at, during^ the pi^gress of 
this extraordinaiy importation^ the price has been in the home 
market comparatively steady—affording, however, a considerable 
advance from the starting-point—the price for the first wefek, 
ending 5lh of May, having been 59s. Id., and the average of 
the seventeen succeeding weeks has been 62s. Jd. —the average 
of fourteen preceding years having been only 59s. The 
farmer, therefore, has, as jet, lost no protection as io price from 
the new scale*—nor, on the other hand, has the Revenue suf¬ 
fered, for the average duty paid during the existence of the late 
scale was only 5s. 7d. per quarter, while the average of the late 
importation has been 8s. 4rf, ; but, without reckoning by the fal¬ 
lacious test of averages, the duties actually received in these 
eighteen weeks is nearly a fourth part of the duties received in 
the whole of* the foKrteen years. So that wc are, for the pre¬ 
sent at least, enjoying the thr«Wi^eatest advantages that any state 
ol the corn-market can produce,—'advantagehitherto supposed to 
be incompatible, namely,— , 

1. A great supply of food for the people, without 

2 . —any serious injury to the farsner; and 

3. —with a vast addition to the revenue. 

These results are for to short a period and so unexpcctwily 
favourable to our view, that we do not venture to rely upon their 
continuance in the same satisfactory degree, but tliey are very en¬ 
couraging, and they at least negative some of the sinister antici¬ 
pations whichj^he**bnemies of the new corn-law foreboded. 

We do not pretend to say that times and circumstances may 
not hereafter afl'cet it, as they have done its predecessors ; but we 
do say that it seems to offer* the best combination and adjustment 
of all interests that our position admits, and the fairest promise 
of permanent protection to the fanner, and perralinent plenty to 
the people:—we insist on the expression joermanen/ in both cases— 
lor we are convinced that cxoibitant protcetion would soon be swept 
away, leaving the farmer to hopeless ruin, while the abolition of 
all protection would give the peojile a temporary glut, to he 
grievously expiated by early and frequent vicissitudes of scai city 
and 4itarvation. 

Concurring, as we did from their first announcement, in the 
general and, w'c might say, abstract policy of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measui'cs, we confess that recent events have stamped them with 

Theie ran be doubt that, if the baivest fulflli, its promise, prices must fall ; 
and the dealers evidently^expect tliis, as they have made such large entries at 8s. and Os. 
duty; but we still hope and believe that die farmers will find aremuaeratiug market, 
and we arc ^uitc sure that their jiobitiuu is, ou the whole, safer than it would have been 
iiitder the former scale. 

\ a character 


C 
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a che^acter of more immediate and practical utility than we had 
anticipated. The extensive insurrections which .Jiavj^. recently 
tak,en place in > the manufacturing districts^ so, in their 

aspect, but hitherto so easily repressed—can any one venture to 
say to what more lamentable extent and excesses they might 
have suddenly proceeded if the sympathising and paternal feel¬ 
ings t)f the Government towards the manufacturing classes had 
not been expressed so early in the session in those powerful 
addresses of* Sir Robert Peel—not more powerful—not perhaps 
so powerful—ill influencing the legislature, as in conciliating the 
feelings, encemraging the hopes, and fortifying the patience of 
a deeply distressed working population ? Was there ever before 
a popular commotion in England, <jf which the chief violence and 
virulence was not directed against the Government —its neglect 
of, and even its contempt for, the C(»mfor(s and happpicss of the 
people? In the recent disturbances^e have hardly traced a word 
or a thought of this :^ndency. fin vain did the real instigators of 
the mischief endeavour to give it a political and seditious cha¬ 
racter—in vain did the Chartists brawl for the rights of man, and 
the Anti-Corn-Law League prj^ach a cheap-bread crusade against 
property : the masses, retaining, even in their excitement, a degree 
of sagacity and good sense that is really very surprising, rejected 
all such provocations, and confined their irregularities to the 
single point on which they had originally turned out—the amount 
of wages. We deeply regret that these poor people should have 
been driven or deluded into those violent and eriminal excesses, 
of which the most serious portion of the injury must fall upon 
themselves; but we must repeat our satisfaction at such unex¬ 
ampled forbearance from political offences, which we can attri¬ 
bute to nothing but the force of public ojunion created by the 
previously announced measures of the Government—measures 
that, by a combination of foresight and good fortune, were— 
mav we venture to say ^—j)7'0videntiulli/ calculated to meet the 
emergency. Sir Robert Reel had stated in a few plain but 
potent words the principle of Itis policy:—I will tax the rich, 
and spare the poor—I will endeavour to cheapen the price of 
food to the whole population, and to assist especially the working 
classes by placing more plentifully within their reach the ma¬ 
terials of industry, and, ot course, the sources of comfort and 
content.’ We are as thoroughly convinced as we can be of any 
moral problem that these disturbances wore created by those on 
whose own heads the explosion will ultimately recoil—the anti- 
corn-law leaguers; and that the deep-laid schemes these 
greedy incendiaries have been hitherto defeated solely oy the 
common sense of the people themselves, awakened by their 
VOL. LXX. NO. CXL. 2 M Jtnowled'>*'— 
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ages, philosophers, poets, and men of 
taste, who have made gardening a fa¬ 
vourite pursuit—tlic * love of tlower;^ 
traceable from remote antiquity, 198—| 
the Italian style of garden, 200—the 
French, 201—gardens of Versailles, 202 
—the English, or natural style, 203— 
Dutch, 204—English gaideners of th^ 
cigViteenth century, tb. —Price’s thice- 
fold division of the domain, 207—pro- 
giess of horticulture iu the present cen¬ 
tury, 20S—division of labour iu the lior- 
ticultural and floricultural worlds, 20!) 
—nomenclature, 210—oichidacea’, 212 
—ferns, 211—plants in closely-glazed 
rases brought from the East Judies to 
England, and vice versd, ib. —cuii- 
oslties of gardening, 217—of garden 
ornaments, 218—gardening taste at the 
Iffcsent day, 222—leading features in 
a perfect garden, 225—j»eoiiios, holly¬ 
hocks, 229—berberries, 231—the licrb- 
gardeu, 2.12 — mazes, lA.bowling- 
greens—iron-tracery work, 233—Eve¬ 
lyn’s hedge at Deptford, 234—asso¬ 
ciations connected witli gardening, 
235—no country so suited for the plea¬ 
sures of the garden as England, 236 
—exportation of evergreens to foreign 
markets, 237—characteristics of native 
British plants, 238—of English cot¬ 
tages, ft.—consolations of gardening, 
240. 

Fossil Fuel, History of, 158 — extract 
from, 193. 

Fregier, H. A., ‘ Des Classes dangereuses 
de la Population dans les (Jrandcs 
Villes, et des Moyens, de les rendre 
meilleures,’ 1—character of the work, 
ib, —its great principle, 2—number of 
ojicratives in Paris, according to M. 
Fregier’s calculation, 3—proportions 
of all classes addicted to idleness and 


intemperance, 4 —divisions of the dan¬ 
gerous classes, 6—characters of the 
Parisian oiierativcs, G—importance of 
the inlluenee of masters and parents 
upon the female operatives, 8—divi¬ 
sions of the latter class, 9—(lie chif- 
foimiers, 11—copying-cleiks, 13—con¬ 
sequences to the students, of the faci¬ 
lities to vice, 14—tJie shopmen, 15— 
quaiter of ‘llie ci(y,’ 16—gamblers, 
17—divisions of prostitution, 18—in¬ 
scription, 19—chtialeotiiie jirostitution, 
22—means adopted by the ‘ feninies 
de inaisoii’ to obtain recruits, 23— 
questionable henelil resulting fiom 
legal Iziit ion, 20 — vagabonds, 26— 
fi)iiugg]ers,27—‘levol fi I’Aniericainc,’ 
2S—sho]»-lifters, 29 — bonjonrieis—- 
roleurjaau bonjonv—ehsvalier.s giim- 
pans, so—warfare between the jiolice 
•and pickpoekets, 31—‘ exjiloiter les 
jKJsitions sociales,’ ib .— the l,oridon 
and I’aris scoundrel compared, 32'— 
]»re.servativcs from vice, 33—inlluenee 
of tlie jiicss, 31—state of religion in 
France, 35—education, 36—lesidcnccs 
of the poor—illicit cohabitation in 
I’aris, 38—evils of the jiresont state of 
the French tlrania, 39—means for tlio 
pi event ion of crime in the middle 
classes, 40—remedial measures, tb .— 
M. Fregier's advoc.iey of the sj'sfcm of 
solitary contineinent, 42—practical 
difficulties in carrying out the system, 
43. 


O. 

(lardcn, 196. Sec nower. 

(xardeiiing, tlie poetry of, 196—cxtrai;(.-i, 
225, 23-1. 

(jastric juice, its mode of action. 111. 
George III., 260, 38(1. See D’Arbl.iy 
and Coltuess. 

Greece, 129. See Mure and Strong. 


n. 

Hermann, Professor, compliments to, ripon 
his reaching the fiftieth year of his (toc- 
toratc, 317. 

Hill, (Jeneral Lord, at Waterloo, 172. 
Homer, 133. See Mure. 

Horticultural Society, tl»e, of LondoH, 223 


I. 

Income Tax, the, 489, See Peel, 
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Ireland^ distiuguiblierl for not employinj 
womtti or children in her collieries, 

ISO. 


K. 

Klausen, Dr. R. H., ‘ RIbllotbcca Grseca,’ 
did—'his death, 317. 


L. 

I.arochejaqnelein, Henri de, a chief of the 
Vcndcans, 75—his brother Louis, 76. 

Leslie, Sir John, character of, 50. 

Libraries, plan of those established for the 
labouring classes in Scotland, 37. 

Liebig, Justus, ‘ Animal Cbemigtry,’ 98— 
metamorphosis, 99—essential condi¬ 
tions of animal life, 100—source •of 
animal lieal, ib. — temperature of the 
body, lOl—action of oxygen, as shown 
by the phenomena of starvation, 103— 
function of the blood in growth or nu¬ 
trition, 105—identity in the composi¬ 
tion of blood and musCular fibre, ib. 
—nutrition of camivorous and herbi- 
\’orous animals, 106—identity of the 
component piinciples of the food 
in both classes, 109—^principles con¬ 
tained ill the vegetable kingdom, i6.— 
sources of tlie constituents of flic blood 
of the young animal, 110—chemistry 
of digestion in the carnivora, 111— 
gastric juice, *5.—importance of air in 
tlio process of digestion, 112—^jirogross 
of the blood when charged with fresh 
ilbriiie and albumen, 113—^formation 
and functions of the bile, 114—source 
of the ftiel which serves for respiration 
and the jiroduction of animal beat, ib. 
—ohemica] explanation of the process 
by which living tissue is converted into 
dead compounds, 115 — influence of 
respiration upon the secretions, 116— 
conclusion drawn fiom a comparison 
of all the known facts relating to the 
food, secretions, and excretions of the 
herbivota, 117 —gelatine, 119 — food 
best adapted for man, 120—action of 
medicines and poisons on the system, 
121—of tea, coflec, tobacco, &c., 122— 
constituents of the brain, nervous mat¬ 
ter, and organs of vital energy, 124— 
nature of the vital force, 126—import- 
oiioe and value of f^ofessor Liebig's 
work, ms. 

Lindley, John, * Elements of Botany j’ 
illustrations of the genera and speciieB 
of OTchidacj^us plants, 196. 


liOadoD, J. C., hw ‘ EncyelbmJiA' of Gap 
denii%’,' and * Eucyclopeuit^ of Plant^^ 
196. 

Loudon, Mrs., * Gardening for Lai4iosV 
*■ The Ladies' Companion to the Flower 
Garden;' ‘ Botany for Ladies,’ 196— 
the authoress's knowledge ten years 
ago, 219 —the garden gauntlet, water¬ 
ing, 220—lawns, garden-walks, bor¬ 
ders, 221 —value of ^Tbe Ladies’ Cbra- 
panion to the Flower Garden,’ 222. 


M. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 49. 

Maclise, D., 402. 

Maitland Club, the, 356. See Coltness. 
Mark land, J. H., ‘Remarks on English 
Churches, and on the Expediency of roii- 

I dcring Sepulchral Memorials subservi¬ 
ent to Pious and Christian l^ses,’ 417 
—spirit and object of Mr. Markland's 
woiK, ib. —uses to which sepulchral 
monuments should be applied, 420— 
history of these monuments, 421—the 
early catacombs at Rome, 422—sources 
of the first sepulchral monuments, 423 
—futility of the struggle against the 
laws of decay, 424—introduction of 
tlie coffin, 425—origin of stone coffins, 
426 — the second great corruption of 
tombs, 427—source of fhe worship of 
relics, 428—the fourth corruption in 
the history of sepulchral monuments, 
429—the exhibition of the human figure 
upon the tomb, 432—representations of 
animals, 433—origin of the recumbent 
figure, chapels and chantries, 434— 
hi asses, il >.‘—efl'ect of the revival of 
Grecian art upon sepulcliral monu¬ 
ments, 435—introduction of children 
on the monuments of their parents, 436 
•—of the representation of the naked fi¬ 
gure, 437—allegorical tombs, 438—the 
‘ doorway ’ style, 440—character of our 
national monuments in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, 441—real cha¬ 
racter of the homage bestowed by erect¬ 
ing a statue, 443—suggestions as to fhe 
future, ib. —answer to objections, 445. 
Meetings at Exeter Hall described, 389. 
Moore, Sir Jolni, his monument described, 
442. 

Morier, Mr., extract from ‘ The Mirza,’ 
384. 

Mueller, C. O., ‘ Dissertations on the Eu- 
menides of jEschylus,’ 315—death, 317. 
Mure, Wm., ‘JoumM of a Tuur in 
Greece and the loPianTslands,' 129— 
jiositiun of Ithaca, 130—importance of 
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the question, 131—Ilottier's correctness 
in the geography of tlie Ultra-Grecian 
World, 133—identity of the modern 
Theaki Mritli the Ithaca of Homer, if >,— 
tlic took Dyscallio, 131 — mountains 
of Ithaca, 135—city of Ulysses, 136— 
arched bridge over a tributary of the 
Eiurotos, 141—road travelled by Tele- 
machus from Pylos to Sparta, 112—con¬ 
centration of scenes of lofty association 
ill,Greece, 141—impolicy of establish- 
iug Athens as the capital of the Gneco- 
Bavarian government, 145 — effect of 
the late war uiinii the monuments of 
antiquity, 1 4G — discoveries ma<le in 
the excavations in the Acropolis, 149— 
the author’s views respecting the present 
government of Greece, 150. 


N. 

Newman, a History of British Ferns, 
196. 

Norton, the Hon. Mrs., extract from her 
poem on the insurrection oi' tlie Breton 
students, 82. 


0 . 

Orchidaceac, 212. See Flower Garden. 

Orestea of .^''schylus, 315—flosses which 
this branch of scholarship has sustained 
since last reviewed in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
tb. —character of John Wordswortli, 316 
—poetry of the chorus down to tlie time 
of tlie three great tragedians of Atliciis, 
320—claims of jEschylus to be con¬ 
sidered the second inventor of tragedy, 
821—disputes as to the numbers of tlie 
chorus, 322—changes in the structure 
of (be drama from Thespis onwaids, 
324—original purport of tragedy, 325 
—effects of this composition, 327— 
character of tragedy, 328 — effects of 
the religion and philosophy of Greece 
upon it, 330—its tendencies, 331— 
manner in which the Greek drama 
should be considered, 332—establish¬ 
ment of the Satyric drama, ib. —the 
trilogies of .iEschylus and of Sophocles, 
333—the Lycurgia of Aischylus, 334 
— construction of tlie drama on the 
family history of the Pelopidw, 335— 
means by which the catastrophe is pre¬ 
pared—tlie chorus, 339—tlie unities of 
the Greek drama, 343—the catastrophe 
of the first play, 346—the second and 
third plays, 348—the Aristotelic defiui- 
tiou of the tragic dcama the true one, 


3>0 — cnite? of the trilogy not con¬ 
tinuing to be popular, 351 — reasons 
for contideriug tnat tlie Orestea was not 
the only trilogy of jEschylus, to,—the 
Prometheus, 352. 


P. 

Parent-Duchatelot, Baron, ‘^De la Prostl- 
tul-ioii de la Ville de Paris ’—character 
and nature of the work, 20. 

Paris — its dangerous classes, 1, See 
Fregier. 

Paxuji^ Joseph — a Pocket Botanical 
Dictionary, 196. 

Peel, lliglit Hon. Sir Robert—diiuncial 
statement in the House of Commuiis, 
lltli Match, 1842, 48.5—grounds upon 
which Sir Jlohert Peel's policy deserves 
approbatimi, ib. —sutniiiary of the case 
hc^hadto deal with, 486—his course of 

I actiou, 487—iinpravemeiit of the reve¬ 
nue by reductions of duty generally 
doubtful policy, 188—basis of the ope- 
ratioiisfor equalizing the rcveimo with the 
expenditure, 489—principle of the in¬ 
come tax, 490—grounds upon svliicli Sir 
U. Peel proposed it, 491—mauuer in 
which it has been received, 492—the 
two classes of persons displeased with 
the measure, 493—contrast of his jilan 
and that of the Whigs on the Tariff, 
491—Sir RIchaid \ yvyaii’s letter to 
his constituents, 495 — Sir H. Peel's 
propositions on the Corn Taiws, Tarill’, 
and Poor 1.aiw Commission arc not 
new projects of the Conservatives, 503 
—coiiicideiico witli tlio iniiiisterial pio- 
jiositioii of the ojiiiiions of the ‘ Quiir- 
teily,’ as expressed previously to the 
last geneial clcctiun, 504—Sir llobert 
Peels sjMjechcs with lelereiicc to tlie 
Corn and Poor Ijaws in 1840, 508— 
wisdom and Justice of his propositions, 
510—reasons for the adoption of the 
Income Tax in its present form, 511 
—amount of duties jiroduced by the 
seventeen most geneially used articles 
of coiisuiiiptioii, 511—princijiles which 
render Sir 11. Peel's measures ileserviiig 
of support, 515—practical working of 
the old taiiff in respect to liigh pro¬ 
tecting duties, 510 — heiielits to lioth 
producers and consumers from the im- 
puitution of meat and cattle, 518 — 
0 ])Gration of the new scale of corn 
duties, 519—effect that the fixed duty 
would have produced upon the price 
of bread, 523—result of the New Com 
Act, 526 — advantages derived from 
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it, 527—proofs in the late, clistilrbatices 
of the utility of the pyeseiit goveni- 
ineiit, 528—grounds for additional cou- 
iidetice» 529—legal and administrative 
measures introduced during the lost 
session of parliament, 530. 

Peile, Itev. T. W., Aicr^iSxou Xaviip^et, 315. 

Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer, his monu¬ 
ment described, 442. 

Piety, instance of, in a hoy embedded in 
amine, 187. 

Pill, lit. Hon. William, corres))ondenci; 
lietweeii, and the Duke of lliitJuud, Loi d 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 289—imj)re8sion8 
as to Mr. Pitt’s written compositions, 290 
—mannc) in wbicli the present com* 
spondetiee was brought to light, i6.— 
letter ridativc to Mr. Orde, Chief Scerc** 
tary for Ircsland, 291—-Mr, Pitt’s feel¬ 
ings on pahonage and promotions to the 
jieerage, 295—his upinioit of Lord 
Morniuglnn, now Martjucss Wellesley, 
tl >.—upon Irish I'ithes, 297—progifti^s 
of the Irish ‘ Comuicicial pro}) 08 itions’ 
tiaced in these letters, 299—Reform of 
Parliameul, ih. —Mr. Pitt's arguments 
in favour of the commercial proposi¬ 
tions, 300 —their failure in the Irish 
Parliament, 30W—consistency of Mr. 
Pitt’s views relative to the admission 
of Roman Catholics to Parliameut, 
311—extracts fiom lelteis lelaling to 
English politics, 312—his nioiiuinent 
described, 4 42. 

naiils, causes of their uiilimiled growtii, 
127. 

Population, growth of, in Great Rrifaiu 
since 1801, 518. 


R. 

llauslmick, Dr., ‘Moi'shal Forwards;’ or 
l,.ife, Actions, and Character of I’rince 
Bluclier von Wahlsladt, 440 — large 
apjxirlioument of fame to military onii- 
nence, th .—names connected with the 
wars of the jiicseiit century that will be 
handed down to jiosterity, 417—UlU- 
cher’s birth and family, 448—entry 
into llie army, and service during the 
latter part of the Seven Years' War, 119 
—retirement from the service, •and mar¬ 
riage, 460—readmissioii to the army, 
451—services at the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war, 452—second 
marriage — apjiointed Govcitiqy of 
Munster, 453—letieat after the battle 
of Jena, 454—his subtlety and address, 
ib. — removed from his Pomeranian 
CQsauumd at NtH'olcon's iustigatiou. 


456—])laced at the head of the Silesian 
army, ib .— causes of bis successes, 457 
—joins the army for the Belgian cam¬ 
paign of 1816, 469—state of die allied 
forces, 460—die Prussian defence at 
Ligny under Blticher, 462—retreat on 
Wavre, 463—services of the Prussians 
on the field of Waterloo, 464—^their 
loss ill the battle, 460—Blticher in 
1^01 is, 483—retii-emeiit from the army, 
484—-death, 485. 

Religion, state of, in France, 35. 

Rio, A. F., La Petite Chouanerie, ou 
I'Histaire dim College Breton sous 
I'Etojiire, 73—chivalrous sjiirit of the 
natives of La Vendee, i6.—proceedings 
liefore engaging, 74—subservience of 
every other feeling to loyalty, 75— 
Henii dc Laiocbijaqiielein, ib. — his 
brother Louis, 76—connection of the 
Chouan war with tliat of La Vendee, 77 
—M. Rios qualifications for writing a 

I hlstiiry of Chouaneiie, 79—the Chouan 
College at Vannes, SO—part taken by 
the students during the ‘hundred da>s,' 
81—cause of this outbreak, 83—man¬ 
ner ill wliich they ivore diucipliiied and 
' armed, 84—choice of a leader, 85— 
dciarture from the College, 86—^junc¬ 
tion with the main boily of theChoLians, 
87—Gamlier, the Chouan Chief, i//.— 
attack and defeat of the vojiublicau 
army, 88—attack upon the town of 
Itcdon, 89—scveie test of the students' 
courage, 90—conflicts around and in 
Auvay, 93—decoration of M. Rio and 
a comrade with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, 96—efl'eet of the autlun's 
narrative upon llie poets of England, 
97. 

Robison, Professor, bis contributions to 
the 3rd Edition of the ‘ Eiicyc]u|ttcdia 
Britannica,' 47. 

Rutland, Duke of. Lord laeuteiuiuf of 
Ireland, 287—character, 812—predic¬ 
tions with reference to llie Union, tb. 


S. 

Scott, Sir Walter, character of his poetic 
images of human life, 392. 

Sepulchral Moimineuts, 417. Si-o Mark- 
land. 

Slmkesjieaie, extract from the Life of, by 
Mr. lJu Quincey, 62. 

Smith, the Rev. Sydney, on Railroad 
Ti a veiling, 71. 

Smilli, Dr. Wm„ Dictionary of Gicck 
and Roman Antiquities, 142. 

Starvation, pheuorpfua of, 103. 
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Stewart family, the, 360. Sec Coltiiess. 

Stewart, Professor Dugald, 49. 

Strong, Fred., statistic&l description of 
Greece, drawn np fiom official ducu- 
mciits, 150—dirnensiutis of the Grecian 
dominiunsand divisioiis of the land, 151 
■—number of inliahitaids, il). —consti¬ 
tution of the government, 152—oath 
taken by the electors, 1.53—detiriency 
of agricultural population, and means 
r)f reiiio<Iyiiig it, 151—emissary of Lake 
Co]iais loi the drainage of the ledun- 
dant water, 150—state of the revenue 
of the kingdom, 156—future ])rosjx;cts 
of Greece under u wise government, 
157. 

T. 

Table-talker, tbe, of (ho Morning Post, 31. 

Taiiir, the, Sec l*cel. 

Tea, its ae,ti\e jiriucipJe tiie same as that 
of coilee, 122. j 

Tennyson, Alfred, Poems liy, 3S5—(',ha-| 
racter of tlie verses and jioi'tij^ ol“ lla’ 
])resent day, 3S6—causes of the })au- 
eity of ])oc(ic jiower, 3b0—delinea¬ 
tions of hiiman life by (’haiu er aiii^ 
Sliakespedre,391—by Hymn and Scnlt, 
92—by Ciabbe and Wordsworth, 
39l—divisions of Mr. Tennvsoii's i ul- 
h’ftioiis of poems, 396—the Odes, /h — 

‘ Fancies,’ '190—extract from the ‘ Day 
Dieain,’ '102—‘ Moialilies,’ “lOa — 

^ Idylls,' -lot) — sjieeiniens — ‘ Doia,’ 
407—‘ Locksley Hall,' 411—‘TheLord 
of liuileigh,’ 113. 


A . 

A'yvyan, Sir IHcljaid, Hait„M.T’., a letter 
fioni, to his constituents, upon the com¬ 


mercial and financial polie.y of Sir 
Robert Peel's administration, 4S5— 
reasons for its being deserving of notice, 

495— objectionable course taken bytlio 
autlior, I A.—his excuses for adopting it, 

496— the copper-ore section of the tariff, 
ih .—chief practical oliject of the letter, 
499—Sir Hichiiid's jdan to picveiit the 
minister from intercepting a ])etiLjuii 
to the Queen, 500—liis (irst and main 
charge against, the ministi'y, 501—proofs 
of its being unfounded, 503. 


AV^ 


W.aterloo, 401. S.v .Vlison, IIilI, llaush- 
nick, AV'elliiigtoii, 

Welcker, G.. ‘ Naehlirig ziir Tiilogie,’ 
317—.analysis of his argument, for the 
^I’rilogy Prometheus,’ 351, 

AA’ellesley, the Maiipiess, Mr. Pitt's 
o])iiiion of, 295. 

AVelliiigloii, the Duke of, coimfiy in 
which he reci'ived lii,s fii.st inllil.ivy 
crlucation, ItK—the Duke al AV.ilerloo, 
465—fallacy of the theory tlial he w.w 
snipiised, 47tJ—veiiticatiou of his 
(iraco's pieilictioii as to llie time of lie- 
giuning tlie Belgian campaign of 1S1.5, 
479—leflei's to .Marshal Hliiclier ul.i- 
tivc to the de.sfniction of tlie Bridge of 
.lena at Palis, INg, 

AVheat. Table of oki ainl new sr ,iles t.f 
duty upon its impoitaliou, ,5.21 — 
iivi'iage ])iiees .mil nuaiitities enteied 
foi lioiiic coiisiiinjitioii from 1^28 to 
JSl2, .522—duties at which lliey weio 
cuteied, 52 t. 

Wolle, (ileiiei'ul, hi.s monument, 111. 

W'nrdswoilh, A^’in., 391. 
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